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PREFACE. 


WO very different opinions concerning the 
ſubject of grammar have prevailed in the 
world, and thoſe who entertain either of theſe 
8 opinions may be inclined to look upon any 
new treatiſe on the ſubject as quite unneceſſary. Hence 
it is poſſible that thoſe perſons may not think the 
following performance worthy of a peruſal; and on 
this account it is neceſſary, in this place, to conſider 
both theſe opinions, and to ſhew how far the one or 
the other is authorized by reaſon. 5 


I) he firſt opinion is, that grammar has been treated 
of already by ſo many writers in ſo many languages, 

that whatſoever can now be ſaid upon the ſubject muſt 
be little more than a repetition of what has been ſaid 

by former grammarians. | 1 


The other opinion is, that language having been 
formed at the firſt without regard to the principles of 
grammar, is not ſubject to them; but that uſe and 
cuſtom are the only teſts of what is right or wrong in 

A 2 it, 
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it, and the only certain directors for the application 
of it. 


With regard to the firſt of theſe opinions, I can with 
truth aſſure my reader, that he will find the ſpeculative 
treatiſe to be at leaſt original. The old terms of 
grammar are indeed retained; but the inveſtigation of 
every part of the ſubject that is of any conſiderable 
moment, is altogether new. I am likewiſe in hopes, 
that ſome advances in the art will appear to be made, 
and ſome difficulties cleared up in almoſt every part 
of the ſubject. For having ſhewn in the firſt place 
(as I hope, with ſufficient evidence) the true nature of 
the conceptions annexed to ſingle nouns and verbs, I 
have accounted for the ſeveral modes of proceeding 
by which theſe conceptions are again united into con- 
ceptions more and more complex at pleaſure. This is 
by much the moſt difficult part of grammar, and, as 
Mr. Locke complained long ago, has not been ſuffi- 
ciently attended to by the generality of thoſe who have 
written on the ſubject. OE 


In the fecond place; as the nature of words them- 
ſelves requires certain grammatic forms to be intro- 
duced into language for the ſake of direction and pre- 
ciſion, in joining the words of a ſeries properly together, 
I have ſhewn what is the effect of each of theſe forms, 
and why ſome languages have a greater variety of them 
than others : and particularly why the Latin and Greek 

have a much greater variety of them than the Engliſh. 


And 
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And in the third place; becauſe the act itſelf of 


applying words comes in aid on many occaſions, ſo as 
to aſcertain what the words themſelves leave undeter- 
mined; I have ſhewn how, and in what inſtances, 
this comes to pals. 


I have conſulted ſeveral grammarians of note, who 
have written in ſuch languages as I am acquainted 
with; but have not received from them ſo much ſa- 
tisfaction as I hoped for, on any of the points above- 
mentioned. Indeed the two laſt points have been 
either quite overlooked, or at leaſt touched upon very 
ſlightly : and yet no leſs depends upon them than the 
aſcertainment of the particulars in which affirmation 
conſiſts. Now ſurely the nature of affirmation ought 
to be fully cleared up in a treatiſe of rational grammar. 
For words are connected together with no other inten- 
tion but to affirm or to deny; and therefore the prin- 
cipal part of the buſineſs of a ſpeculative gramma- 
rian is to ſhew how this intention is accompliſhed. 
Indeed all the particulars above-mentioned are of ſo 
great importance in the art of grammar, that, if any 
conſiderable degree of ſatisfaction can be given con- 
cerning them, it is ſurely worth the while to take ſome 
pains for the ſake of ſuch ſatisfaction. It is true, that 
ſome of theſe particulars are of an abſtracted nature; 
and when ſuch are treated of, a ſteady attention is ne- 
ceflary to comprehend what is faid concerning them. 
But thoſe who acknowledge the neceſſity of being well 
verſed in the principles of grammar, in order to arrive 
at a compleat knowledge of the nature of language, 
. : f W 1 ; 
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will not be unwilling to apply their attention ſteadily 
upon a treatiſe in which an attempt is made to invgſti- 
gate the moſt general principles of the art: and if my 
reader will favour me with ſuch attention, I would 
gladly hope that he will find no great difficulty in fol- 
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| | lowing me through any part of the work. 

| | But thoſe who think that cuſtom and precedent are 
| the only principles on which the application of language 
FT) proceeds, will be apt to fay, that the attention which 


is beſtowed upon be inveſtigation of rational principles 


il / grammar, is merely thrown away both by the writer 
= ia and reader. Yet ſurely there are ſuch principles; for 


J can it be imagined, that any conſiſtent method of com- 
| MEE die municating the rational diſcurſive operations of one 


IIC legs to another, can be the random effect of accident? 


FP Or can it be denied that every language is ſuch a me- 
n thod ? If then the plan of any language is not the effect 
[| 1 5 of chance, it muſt be the effect of reaſon; and ſurely 
[| 5 whatſoever the reaſon of any man, or of any commu- 
1 nity of men, can eſtabliſh, the reaſon of other men 
j may account for. It has been long obſerved, that al- 
1 gebraic ſpecies, when uſed in connected ſeries, form a 


kind of language applicable to quantity only; and the 
reaſon why theſe artificial marks do ſo, is evidently be- 
cauſe the letters expreſs conceptions fimilar to thoſe 

' which are denoted by noun ſubſtantives, and the ſigns 
by which the letters are connected, denote diſcurſive 
acts ſimilar to thoſe which are denoted by the ſigns of 
caſes, whilſt the mark of equality denotes affirmation. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that all the ſpecies on the 2 
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fide of the equation are conſidered but as one quantity, 


and all the ſpecies on the other fide alſo as one quan- 


tity, and the whole quantity on the one fide is equal 


to the whole quantity on the other. But the actual 
operations of addition, ſubtraction, &c. by which 
the parts on either fide are to be reduced all to one 
quantity, cannot be performed ſo long as the unknown 
quantity remains on that fide: therefore it is clear, 
that the ſigns do not perform theſe operations, but are 
only marks invented to regiſter the ſeveral kinds of diſ- 
curſive operations by which the mind proceeds in its 
inveſtigation ; and the ſigns of caſes are exactly of the 
ſame nature with theſe ſigns, only leſs definite and 
preciſe. Now ſurely no man will ſay that there are 
no general principles on which the application of alge- 
braic ſpecies proceeds, and if this cannot be ſaid, nei- 


ther can it be truly ſaid, that there are no general 
principles on which the application of language pro- 


ceeds. And if the former are clearly diſcovered, why 


may not the latter? But it is alledged, that every lan- 


guage at the firſt was rude and imperfect, the confuſed 
jargon of ſavage uncultivated men. Every art was at 


firſt in a rude and imperfect ſtate; yet the natural rea- 


ſon of man gave birth to every art: and the ſame rea- 
ſon, aſſiſted by trial and experience, continued to im- 


prove it: ſo that language, in this reſpect, is only on 
the ſame terms with other arts and ſciences. Now it 
is allowed, that there are general principles which ob- 


tain in other arts and ſciences; and why not ſo in lan- 


guage ? The perſons who would refer every thing in 


language to mere uſe and cuſtom, ſeem to me to con- 


{der 
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ſider readineſs of execution, as the ſame thing with pro- 
priety of execution: and it muſt be granted, that, in 
il all the practical arts, readineſs of execution entirely 
| proceeds from conſtancy of uſe and practice. But, in 
| other practical arts, every one is ſenſible, that when 
readineſs of execution is not regulated by ſome con- 
ſiſtent plan, the reſult of ſuch execution is uſually 
faulty. It is true, that, in all the practical arts, much 
uſe may ſupply the practitioner with ſo many prece- 
dents, that ſome of them may be uſed as patterns by 
which to regulate almoſt any inſtance of execution 
that ſhall occur. But it ſhould be conſidered, that 
the art of applying the patterns or precedents perti- 
nently, is a kind of ſpeculative plan by which the 
practice of each art is regulated ; that even this uſually 
requires the inſtruction of a maſter ; and that the in- 
ſtruction of this maſter (though not reduced to a regu- 
lar ſyſtem written down) ſupplies, fo far as it goes, the 
place of ſuch a ſyſtem. If the practitioner is ingenious 
and induſtrious, he will, by his own; obſervation and 
reflexion, improve upon the inſtructions which are 
given him, and perhaps will, in many inſtances, carry 
on his reflexions till they become general principles of 
the art which he practiſes : and, if ſo, he arrives at 
ſcience in theſe inſtancee. She riot 


\ Thoſe who propoſe uſe and precedent as the only 
rules of language, in effect, propoſe the proceeding 
above-mentioned ; for they only ſay, that every mans 
own reflexion may, from the. cuſtom of the language 
in which he ſpeaks, form within his own mind what 
: will 
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will be equivalent to a plan of grammar, and which, 


though not drawn up in exact method, will anſwer all 
the purpoſes of practice. I ſhall not undertake to de- 
termine what a man may do, but it is evident, that 


very able men have not done what is above ſuppoſed ; 


for whoſoever ſhall peruſe the SyorT” INTRODUCTION 
To ENGLISH GRAMMAR WITH CRiTICaL Nor Es, lately 
publiſhed by Mr. Dodſley, will find that our authors, 
of the higheſt reputation, have fallen into ſuch inac- 


curacies as would not be pardoned in a ſchool-boy, if 


they appeared in a Latin compoſition. And ſurely 
the worthy author of the above-mentioned book has 
done very great ſervice to the language, by point- 
ing out the inaccuracies, and by ſhewing, in his very 


_ judicious preface, the true ſource from whence they 


have ſprung. This proves beyond all diſpute the ne- 


ceſſity of attending to practical grammar in our own . 
language. It is farther urged, that mode and cuſtom 


muſt be the only rule of ſpeech, becauſe every living 


language is perpetually changing by their ſole influence: 


but fo is the execution of every practical art whatſo- 


ever ; for does not the ſtile of building, that of fur- 


niture and utenſils of all kinds, vary continually by the 


ſame influence, as likewiſe the methods of cultivating 
the earth, of making war, of carrying on navigation, 


and of conducting the employment of almoſt ever 


profeſſion & Vet there are general principles by which 


men conduct themſelves in all theſe inſtances, and 


ſuch there are alſo by which the application of language 


is conducted, if men would take the pains to find 
them out. 8 


A But 
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But ſtill it may be ſaid, that practical grammar may 
be attended to, without troubling ourſelves with deep 
ſpeculation on the nature of language in general; and 
this muſt be allowed to be true. But even practical 
grammar cannot be written, ſo as to give ſatisfaction to 

| a perſon of ſagacity, without firſt conſidering the 
{f general nature of the ſeveral parts of ſpeech; for as 


i the application of language is exceedingly extenſive, 
and as the ſignification of the words and ſigns made uſe 'PÞ 
of, is of a very complicated nature, much abſtraagt 
if conſideration becomes neceſſary to diſtinguith the ſeve- 7 
1 5 ral particulars of the ſignifieation of the ſame part of "WM 


ſpeech one from another; and eſpecially in the noun 
and verb, Every part of ſpeech in ſome particulars of 
its ſignification approaches to the nature of ſome other 
part of ſpeech, and if theſe particulars are not very care- - 
fully obſerved by a writer on grammar, his definitions 
will be inaccurate; for the definition of one part of 
ſpeech will comprehend ſome other part: and if defi- 


nitions are thus formed, they will be of little or no 


= uſe. And on the other hand, if grammatic definitions 
[| are made as accurate as the ſubject admits of, they 
1 SN muſt be founded on properties of the conceptions of 
| the mind which are ſomewhat remote from common 
it oOſbſervation. This creates an appearance of difficulty 


and abſtruſeneſs in theſe parts of grammar; and there- 
fore it is not proper to trouble children with very 
exact definitions at their firſt entrance upon language. 
Yet ſurely it may not be amiſs to tell a child, that a 
noun ſubſtantive denotes objects or things ſo conceived, 
that if ſeveral of them be taken together, they may be 

2 „ counted 


3 xi 
counted by the numbers one, two, three, &c. : and 
that verbs denote ſtates ſo conceived, that any of them 


7 may be conſidered as repeated once, twice, thrice, or 
E | any number of times at pleaſure, which the objects 
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daenoted by ſubſtantives cannot be. The other parts 


YU of ſpeech may likewiſe be diſtinguiſhed to a child 
—— by marks which may be eafily comprehended, and a 
"Mi liſt of ſeveral of them, as of the pronouns, conjunctions, 
7 and prepoſitions, may be actually given: which will 
enable the child to diſtinguiſn them readily from other 
parts of ſpeech. This, and the care of a diligent 


of grammatic rules and diſtinctions; and as reaſon im- 
proves, and reflexion encreaſes, more perfect inſtruc- 
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to improve their knowledge of it ; the definitions in 
a grammar for the uſe of ſuch perſons muſt be as ac- 
curate as poſſible, and the rules as general as poſſible ; 
and if they ſhould at firſt appear to be ſomewhat ab- 
ſtruſe, the ſtudent muſt be told, that the nature of the 
ſubject makes this unavoidable; and therefore that he 


comprehended, the application of them will become 
obvious on any occaſion, Thus far every learner is 
concerned to underſtand the grammar of any particular 

1 language 


WW 


teacher in reſolving the language, will do a great deal 
towards giving the child a due apprehenſion of the uſe 


tions may be given by the maſter, and will be under- 


= But as many perſons, who are arrived to maturity of 
= judgment, may have occaſion to learn a language, or 


muſt be content to attend cloſely to them till they are 
well underſtood ; and that, if they are once perfectly 
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language which he would write correctly. But thoſe 
who profeſs to teach any language, would do well to 
carry their reſearches {till farther concerning the nature 
of human ſpeech ; becauſe ſuch reſearches, if pru- 
dently made, will enable them, in many inſtances, to 
give thoſe whom they teach, general views of the rea- 
ſons of conſtruction, which is the only ſure way of fix- 
ing the art of grammar in their minds, fo as to enable 
them to know when they may ſafely depart from the 
ordinary rules, and how to do it with advantage. And 
as this proceeding is the duty of a teacher, it is likewiſe 
neceſſary for all who would be as ſkilful in language as 
teachers ought to be. I am far from thinking the fol- 
lowing treatiſes are fully ſufficient to anſwer the pur- 
poſes above-mentioned ; but ſpeculative or rational 
grammar has hitherto been little cultivated in England, 
and if this treatiſe ſhall contribute to turn the thoughts 
of men of reflexion to it, I ſhall think that I have done 
ſome ſervice. i ro 


I have given the ſubſtance of the practical grammar 
in verſe, for the eaſe of memory, In this I have un- 
doubtedly ſubjected myſelf to much poetical criticiſm ; 
but if I have made the liſts of irregular words more eaſy 
to be remembered, by putting them into rhime, how- 
ever harſh, or the rules more eaſy to be acquired and 
retained by the ſame means, I am very little ſollicitous 
for my reputation as a poet. We are all apt to cenſure 
the aukward meaſures of the rules for the genders of 
nouns and the preterperfect tenſes of verbs in the com- 
mon Latin grammar, and yet no method has hitherto 
| been 
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been diſcovered which anſwers the end ſo well as theſe 
rules do, although- many very ingenious men have at- 
tempted other methods. 


I have received ſome aſſiſtance in this work from a 
very learned and ingenious treatiſe, called Hewes ; 
as likewiſe from the Grammaire Raifonnce of Meſſieurs 
de Port-Royal, with the Abbe Fromant's very uſeful 
and ingenious reflexions upon it ; alſo from Father 


Buffier's Grammar: I have had ſome advantage from 
Sanctius's Minerva; ſome from Dr. Wallace's ſhort 


piece of Engliſh Grammar, and more from the excellent 


Introduction mentioned above; I have alſo received ſome 
helps from Dr. Ward's four Eſſays on the Engliſh lan- 
guage, eſpecially from the lift of verbs publiſhed at the 


end of theſe Eſſays; I have likewiſe made ſome uſe of 
Mr. White's treatiſe of the Engliſh verb; but above all, 


Mr. Johnſon's Dictionary has been of uſe to me. I 


could not have written ſeveral parts of the Practical 


Grammar, had not this moſt excellent performance 


ſupplied me with examples, and other helps. If I 


have not done injuſtice to the originals which I have 


followed, I ſhall hope that my practical treatiſe may be 
ſerviceable to learners of all kinds, which was my only 
view in writing it : there is much more in it than 
is neceſſary, or even convenient, to trouble a child 


with at the firſt ; but not more than is neceſſary for 


grown up perſons who may be deſirous to learn the 
language, or the grammar of it. My deſign was to 


make a grammatical knowledge of the Engliſh language 


a ſtep towards gaining the like knowledge in other lan- 
e guages, 


| ARE PRE A 
guages, eſpecially in the Greek and Latin : therefore 
I have followed the uſual heads which are found in the 
grammars of theſe languages. To depart from theſe 
heads may perhaps ſeem more conciſe; but, in reality, 
little advantage is gained by it; at leaſt no advantage, 
which is equivalent to the inconvenience of a new plan 
and new terms, to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 
the old. I have avoided all diſputes with former writers 
on grammar: for my intention and inclination was not to 

_ cenſure, but to inveſtigate, and to apply what I ſhould 

inveſtigate, I doubt not but I have been guilty of 

_ miſtakes in ſo very abſtruſe a ſubje& as that of ſpecu- 
lative grammar, and of omiſſions in ſo extenſive a 
{ſubject as that of a practical grammar of a language fo 
little reduced to rule as the Engliſh has hitherto been. 
But if any perſon ſhall be pleaſed to inform me of any 
defe& in the work, I will endeavour to amend it, if 


my health and leiſure ſhall permit me to do it. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION * 


Oof the method which will be obſerved in the follow- | 


ing treat ſe. 


LTHOUGH the ee intent of this treatiſe is 
to.explain the principles upon which the application of 
language proceeds, and eſpecially of the Engliſh lan- 
guage; it is nevertheleſs neceſſary to give ſome ac- 
count of the ſigns or ſymbols themſelves, which are a kind of 


inſtruments to be applied in the uſe of language, as the marks 


of certain kinds of conceptions and operations of the mind of 


man. This account will therefore be given in the firſt Place, 
ſo far as relates to language 1 in general. 


1 ſhall proceed, after this account is given, to conſider the 
nature of the conceptions which are annexed to the ſeveral ſorts 
of words whereof language conſiſts, and to account for the 
union of theſe conceptions into conceptions more and more com- 
plex at the pleaſure of the mind of man, and to ſhew what is 


the reaſon that words muſt-be reduced to the form of a compleat 


ſentence for the purpoſe of expreſſing truth or falſhood, This 
cannot be done till the nature of affirmation is explained, and 
the application of ſeveral ſorts of words is ſhewn, which have 
the power of deſtroying affirmation. Hence the ſeveral ſorts of 
words whereof language conſiſts muſt be particularly conſidered 


One 
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one after another, that the particular power of each ſort may be 
diſcovered, and the effect of its application in any inſtance may 
be known. For till this is done, the connective part of the 
ſignification of words cannot be explained ; which yet is the 
part of language that requires explanation the moſt, I ſhall have 
an eye to the Engliſh language principally throughout the whole 
enquiry. But as the properties obſerved in many ſorts of 
words, and ſeveral of the properties of connected conſtruction, 
equally obtain in all languages ; theſe properties will be ac- 
counted for as they are found in different languages. And 
as the plan of conſtruction of the Latin and Greek is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Engliſh ; the reaſon of this ye will 
be ſhewn, For this proceeding will enable us to form ſome 
judgment of the advantages and diſadvantages of theſe languages 
when compared with our own, 


In order to avoid confuſion in this enquiry, it is neceſſary to 


give each ſort of words a particular name. And as the ſorts 


and names already eſtabliſhed in grammar, are ſufficiently exact 
to prevent confuſion, it is unneceſſary to make any alteration 
in them. 


It has been obſerved long ago by the writers on the Latin and 
Greek grammar, that the ſorts of words found in theſe lan- 
guages may be conveniently reduced to eight or nine. Theſe 


writers have called words, when thus conſidered, the parts 
of ſpeech,” and have given them the names of Noun—Pronoun 


erb —Participl.— Adverb Confuncti on——Prepofitt on Inter- 
Jection. This diviſion ſuits the Latin; but in Greek and Eng- 
liſh there is another part of ſpeech, called i the Article.“ 


Theſe parts of ſpeech will be each of them conſidered parti- 
cularly in the order in which they are here ſet down, except the 
article. For it will be proper to conſider its particular nature, 
next in order after the noun ſubſtantive; becauſe of the eſpecial 


relation 
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relation which it has to that of the ſubſtantive. But it will be 
neceſſary to conſider the general nature of ſeveral of the parts of 
ſpeech together on many occaſions, for the ſake of diſcovering 
the properties which thoſe parts of ſpeech have in common with 

each other, as likewiſe the properties in which they diſagree, 


SECTION II. 


Of language confidered with regard to the ſounds, letters, 


and other ſymbols, uſed in the expreſſions of which it 


conſiſts. 


HE word © language, in its moſt extenſive acceptation, 

may comprehend every method by which the knowledge 
of the perceptions, thoughts, and purpoſes, of one man can be 
conveyed to another, But as the application of certain ſounds 


of the voice, and that of letters, uſed as marks of the poſitions. 


of the organs of ſpeech by which theſe ſounds are formed, are 


by much the moſt general and effectual of all the methods of 


communicating our thoughts ; theſe ſounds of the voice, and 
letters applied to repreſent them for the ſake of ſuch communi- 


cation, are generally conceived to conſtitute what is properly 


called © language. And the art of grammar is © The art of 
«© applying theſe ſounds and letters conſiſtently for the purpoſe 
of communicating the thoughts of one man to another.“ 


The ſounds of the voice which are applied in language are 
uſually called © articulate ſounds,” to diſtinguiſh them from the 


ſounds which brute animals, or inanimate things, are capable 


of producing, For although the voice of man is capable of 
imitating theſe ſounds, this is done by ſuch poſitions of the organs 
of ſpeech, as require more time or labour in adjuſting them, than 
the production of articulate ſounds in the intercourſe of ſpeech 
admits of, 

| 3 2 It 
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It is found by experience, that the principal of the articulate 
ſounds of the human voice, are formed by poſitions of the or- 
gans of ſpeech, attended with manners of emitting the breath, 
which are reducible to a few kinds. The obſervation of this, 
produced the invention of letters, For what is called the force 
or power of a letter is, the direction which it gives to the reader 
to place his organs of ſpeech in a certain poſition, and to emit 
his breath in a certain manner. If all the poſitions of the organs 
of ſpeech, and all the manners of emitting the breath which 


each poſition admits of, could be exactly determined; an exact = 
alphabet might be made which would ſuit the ſounds of all lan- ' 8 
guages whatſoever, But theſe poſitions, and manners of emitting 0 


the breath, are capable of a very great variety of degrees of ap- 
proach towards each other ; and hence the articulate ſounds run 
into one another, as muſical ſounds do, by almoſt imperceptible 


degrees. When therefore the articulate ſounds were firſt at- . "= 
tempted to be regiſtered by letters, only the principal and — M 
leading articulations had letters aſſigned to them, and the 3 
others were either left to be underſtood, or were ſupplied by . 
two or more letters which denoted the two extreme articu- 1 
lations between which the articulation required was thought to 1 

When letters were once invented, almoſt every nation ſeems = 


to have adopted thoſe already found out, and to have adapted 
them, as far as could be done, to the articulations of its peculiar 
language. Now almoſt every language has articulations peculiar 
to itſelf, and therefore ſhould have peculiar characters for ſuch 
articulations. But almoſt all the European nations have adopted 


the Latin letters, although they have not aſſigned the ſame 1 
letter to the ſame articulation, For to mention no more; the "= 


French have aſſigned the letter (e) to the ſame articulation which 
the Engliſh have denoted by (a). And the Welch have evidently 
aſſigned ſeveral letters to articulations very different from thoſe 
to which other nations aſſign the ſame letters. This application 
| | of 
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of the ſame alphabet to different languages, and not to the ſame 
articulations, is manifeſtly the principal reaſon which has occa- 
ſioned both deficiencies and redundancies in the manner of ex- 


preſſing ſounds by letters, at leaſt in the Engliſh and French 


languages, and probably in moſt of the languages of Europe. 
For the Celtic and Runic and German words which remain 
in theſe languages, require articulations which were probably 
not uſed in the Latin ; as the Latin words which are taken into 
theſe languages, had probably articulations which were not 
uſed either in the Celtic or Runic, or German languages. 


Therefore in order to ſuit languages made up of a mixture of 


words taken from ſeveral languages, a more complex alphabet 


ſhould have been formed than that which might have ſuited any 
one of the languages before they were mixed together, But 
this not being done, the ſimple articulations of the German, or 


Celtic, were frequently denoted by two or more letters of the 


Latin alphabet ; and the Latin letters were frequently retained in 
Latin words, when uſe had affixed articulations to theſe letters 


different from thoſe which the Romans affixed to them. Thus 


for inſtance; a ſimple articulation which the Engliſh received 


from the Saxons, is denoted by the two letters (th). This ar- 
ticulation is like that denoted by (s) except that the tip of the 
tongue reſts againſt the inward edge of the upper teeth, whilſt 


all or moſt of the breath is forced through the. teeth, ſo as to 


make the ſides of the tongue vibrate; and this occaſions the 


ſound which foreigners find ſo difficult to be pronounced. As 


a ſimple letter is wanting in Engliſh for the articulation above- 
mentioned; ſo, on the contrary, ſeveral articulations, which are 


exactly the ſame, are ſometimes denoted in Engliſh by one 


letter, and ſometimes by another. Thus the articulation 
uſually denoted by (s) is denoted in the words, “nation, vex- 
© ation,” and many others, by a (t). And abundance of in- 
ſtances may be produced, both of defects and redundancies, in 
the letters which are applied to the Engliſh language. Many 
ſpeculative men have propoſed methods of rectifying theſe im- 


proprie- 
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proprieties ; and no doubt much may be done towards regulating 
the written marks of articulations, in any particular language. 
But whoſoever conſiders attentively what Dr. Wallace and 


Dr. Holder have ſaid on the articulations by which the ſounds 
of language are formed, will be ſatisfied, that it is not poſſible 


to determine exactly the great variety of articulations which the 


organs of ſpeech admit of: and if this cannot be done, all 


attempts to make an alphabet perfectly exact muſt be ineffectual. 


For although the principal articulations ſhould be marked each 


by a diſtinct letter; and although points or other marks ſhould 
be applied to aſſiſt in what the letters themſelves do not fully 
determine; yet the intermediate articulations would partake of 
the principal ones in ſuch various degrees, and in fuch nice 


combinations, as no marks could effectually aſcertain, Hence 


much muſt be left to the ear, and to the imitation of ſounds 
actually heard, when pronounced by thoſe who are thought to 
ſpeak any language well. 


But although ſeveral of the articulations of ſpeech are ſo difficult 
to be exactly aſcertained ; it is obvious to perceive that ſome of 
them are altogether world: and others not ſo; that is to ſay, that 


ſome of them produce ſounds which may be continued as long 


as the ſpeaker continues to impel his breath, without any 

change of the poſition of his organs of utterance ; but that other 
articulations either prevent all paſſage of the voice, and fo pro- 
_ duce no ſound, or if they do admit the voice to paſs, the ſound 


produced is ſo indiſtin, or ſo diſagreeable, that ſuch articula- 
tions are never uſed fingle i in language, 


The letters which denote the firſt kind of articulations are 
called vowels,” and thoſe which denote the latter kind 
„ conſonants,” becauſe they muſt attend ſome vocal articula- 
tion in order to modify its ſound, ſeeing of themſelves they either 
produce no ſound, or no diſtin or agreeable one, 


Such 
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Such articulations as may either continue unchanged, or can be 
commodiouſly run one into another, during one impulſe of the 
breath, form the ſounds which are expreſſed by ſyllables.” 
Hence a ſingle vowel may form a ſyllable ; becauſe the articula- 
tion denoted by it may continue unvaried during one impulſe of 

the breath; but no ſingle conſonant can form a ſyllable ; for 
if the articulation denoted by any conſonant ſhould continue un- 
varied during one impulſe of the breath, either no ſound 
would enſue, or one fo indiſtin& or diſagreeable, that it would 

not be conſidered as an articulate ſound, The articulations de- 
noted by two vowels may be run into each other during one 
impulſe of the breath; and when this is done, thoſe ſounds are 
produced which are denoted by diphthongs. And the articula- 
tions denoted by two or more conſonants may be run into the 
articulation denoted by a vowel, or even into the complex arti- 


. culation denoted by a diphthong ; and when this laſt proceeding 


is made uſe of, the ſyllable will be as complex as the organs of 
ſpeech are capable of uttering with one impulſe of the breath, 


"The © words” of language each of them conſiſt of one or 
more ſyllables. For one vocal impulſe, at leaſt, of the breath 
muſt be made in forming every articulate ſound ; but any 
number of ſyllables which can be conveniently pronounced 
without taking breath, may be included in one word. The 

ſyllables included in every word conſiſting of more than one 
ſyllable, muſt be ſuch as will eaſily ſucceed each other in ſpeak- 
ing; for it will appear in the following work, that every ſingle 
word in language denotes either ſome one conception, or ſome 
one mode of eſtimation of the mind, and therefore no ſingle 
word admits of any diſcernible intermiſſion in pronouncing the 
ſeveral parts of it. no 


It is apparent that the ſound of any ſyllable may be pro- 

nounced with leſs or more force exerted in the emiſſion of the 

breath, and this in ſeveral keys or pitches of the voice, For 
2 5 I the 
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the voice may be kept at one certain pitch in pronouncing a ſeries 
of words or ſyllables, and it may be kept at another pitch in 


pronouncing the ſame ſeries over again (and almoſt every man's 
voice admits of continued ſpeaking in three of theſe pitches at 
leaſt) and a particular ſtreſs may be laid upon any ſyllable with- 
out altering the key or pitch which the ſpeaker makes uſe of, 


and this ſtreſs is what we now call © accent, although the 


word properly denotes a modulation of the voice, and not 


merely a ſtreſs of utterance, When a ſeries of ſeveral words is 
pronounced together, it contributes much both to the agree- 

ableneſs of ſound, and to the preciſion of ſenſe, to uſe ſome 
degree of modulation in every clauſe, The Greeks ſeem .to- 
have modulated ſeveral ſingle letters in their uſual ſpeech ; 


which letters are the circumflexed vowels in this language; but 
this cuſtom 1s not uſed in any language now ſpoken that has 
come to my knowledge. Yet it is probable that. all nations in 
continued utterance uſe ſome modulation, by raifing or de- 


preſſing the voice in ſome ſyllables of a chunt above or below 


the note in which the moſt of the ſyllables of the clauſe are 


ſpoke. This modulation is ufually called © emphaſis,” and is 


very different in different languages, and even in different pro- 
vinces where the ſame language is ufed, and that when words 
are ſpoke which expreſs the very fame meaning. Therefore 


the uſual emphaſis with which a particular ſentence is ſpoke 


muſt be learned by actually heating it ſpoke, or by ſetting it to 


a muſical ſcale. But the ſyllable of a particular word which is 


to have a ſtreſs laid upon it, in whatſoever key or pitch the word 
is pronounced, may be afcertained by a mark; and, as ſome 
words have more ſyllables than one which require ſome addi- 
tional ſtreſs of the voice, though not equally ſtrong ; two or 
more marks may be uſed to denote different degrees of the ſtreſs 
of voice. But this proceeding muſt be conducted by different 
rules in every different language, and therefore has little relation 
to univerſal grammar, 


There 
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INTRODUCTION. 9 


There are yet ſome marks to be conſidered, which are uſed 
at preſent in the written language of almoſt all nations. Theſe 


are the points or ſtops, by which ſentences and clauſes of ſen- 


tences are ſeparated, in writing, from each other ; we have four 
of them in Engliſh of the following forme —,—;—:—.” 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the names of © comma—ſemicolon— 
colon—and full ſtop; and theſe, in Engliſh pronunciation, not 
only direct certain breaks or pauſes to be made in continued 


ſpeaking, and thoſe pauſes of different lengths ; but likewiſe 


direct certain tones of the voice to be uſed in pronouncing the 
ſyllables which precede each of them, There is no poſſibility 
of giving any certain account of the tones which each of theſe 
« points requires, becauſe they vary according to the remiſneſs 
or eagerneſs with which the ſpeaker delivers his thoughts. 
Nor can any certain directions be given where to uſe any 


of them, except the full ſtop; which is always placed at the 


end of a ſentence, But if any one has a clear conception. 
of the meaning of what is written, he will eaſily perceive where 


the points are to be placed; and if he has obſerved good ſpeakers: 


or readers, he will eaſily perceive what tones are to be uſed pre- 
vious to each point. But all this muſt reſpect ſome one language, 
and not language in general, of which I am principally to treat 


at preſent, I therefore proceed to that which is the principal in- 


tention of rational or ſpeculative grammar, viz, to explain the 


proceeding of the mind in forming the conceptions annexed to. 


words, and in applying theſe conceptions by the means of words, 


fo as to communicate the perceptions, thoughts, and purpoſes. 
of one man to another, 
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A Speculative Grammar. 


BOOK I. 


SECTION I. 
Of the noun and verb in general. 


HE ſlighteſt conſideration of the. nature of language, 
is ſufficient to diſcover that the noun and verb are 
the principal parts of ſpeech : for no ſingle word, which 
is not a noun or a verb, expreſſes compleat ſenſe; 
nor does any ſeries of words; which has not a noun or a verb, 
or both the one and the other.” } in it; ,expreſs ſuch ſenſe, And a 
upon a cloſer conſideration it will appear, that the general nature 
of the one of theſe parts of ſpeech, when determined, will : 
contribute much to illuſtrate that of the other. I ſhall therefore 
proceed to give a general view of both of theſe parts of ſpeech 
together, in order to account for ſome general properties in 
which the verb appears to agree with the noun, whilſt yet the 
nature of a conception denoted by a verb in any of its forms 


( participles not excepted) is eſſentially different from a conception a 
denoted by any ſort of -noun... 


In order to this I mall uſe the word 86. object » in a ſenſe 5 
ſomewhat more extenſive than that in which it is commonly ap- 
plied; and that I may not be miſunderſtood, it is. neceflary to - 

C2 give. 


12 A SPECULATIVE 
give notice, that by the word object is meant, in the follow- | 
ing treatiſe, not only whatſoever produces an image in the eye, 
whence the conception thereof is conveyed to the mind; but 
| likewiſe whatſoever produces any ſenſation, or gives ocxafion to 7M 
any internal conception, ſuch as that the mind can employ its m 
diſcurſive — upon that conception only. 1 


— — 


— — o 
— ——— — —L—ůZůW — — one 


DEFINITIONS. 


« Nouns are the names of objects, as the conceptions thereof 1 
* are diſtinguiſhed in the mind by conſtant marks or characters, 1 
* Which are conceived to be evidences of a conſtant principle 0 
| © of exiſtence peculiar to each ood, whether ſuch principle 7 
j | <« 1s to be taken notice of or not. 


— — ͥ — —— 


T wo ſorts of conceptions of objects, which are apprehended 

to be in themſelves of the nature mentioned in this definition, 

have introduced two ſorts of nouns into the uſe of language. 
Theſe are the noun ſubſtantive, and the noun adjective. 


In the conceptions: annexed to ſubſtantives, notice is taken of . 
the peculiar ſeparate principle of exiſtence of the object which = 
each ſubſtantive denotes. 1 


In the conceptions annexed to adjectives, no 0 ſeparate principle 
of exiſtence is to be taken notice of. This is the reaſon why 
theſe words, whether ſuch principle is to be taken notice Ui 
ce or not, are added to the definition, 


Verbs are expreſſions of ſtates of being, as diſtinguiſhed in = 
the mind by marks or characters, which may be conceived as 8 
I} « evidences of a principle of exiſtence | in the ſtates, But not | 
| « of a principle of ſuch a nature as to be conſtantly in each 1 
| ** ſtate, or peculiar to each period into which the ſtate may 1 
I! « be diſtinguiſhed,” . We "W 
| 285 HE As 4 
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As the conceptions denoted by nouns repreſent objefts 10 ex- 
ceedingly various; and the conceptions denoted by verbs like- 
wiſe repreſent fates of being ſo exceedingly various, it 18 difh- 
cult to diſcover any property which is not found in any verb, 
fo general as to extend to all nouns; and to diſcover a property 
which is not found in any noun, ſo general as to extend to all 
verbs. Yet the conſtant and peculiar principle of exiſtence, 
upon which the definition of the noun as given above is founded, 
and the inconſtant and occaſional principle of exiſtence on which 


the definition of the verb is founded, are ſuch properties as 


effectually diſtinguiſh the conception denoted by any noun, 
whether ſubſtantive or adjective, from the conception denoted 
by any verb in any of its forms (participles not excepted.) | But 
as this may not appear at the firſt ſight to my readers, it is ne- 
ceſſary to conſider the ſeveral parts of each of the definitions, in 
order to ſhew that the diſtinctions upon which they are founded 


Of the firſt definition, ſo ſar as the ſubſtantive is concerned 


As the conceptions denoted by noun ſubſtantives take notice 


of the principle of exiſtence, which is apprehended to be con- 


ſtant in each object, and peculiar to it; theſe conceptions are 


made to repreſent the objects themſelves, and of conſequence 


become ſubject to number. Hence if ſeveral ſubſtantives are 
joined by the conjunction and, the expreſſion thus formed 


will be that of one complex conception: but the object which 


it repreſents will conſiſt of more individuals than are compre- 


hended in the fignification of either ſubſtantive uſed alone. 
Thus © @ man and virtue” is the expreſſion of a plural concep- 
tion; although the conception denoted by © 4 man” and that 


denoted by © virtue are each of «them ſingular. And the ex- 


preſſion © men and virtues” denotes a greater number of objects 
than either men” or © virtues uſed alone, 


Now 


14 A SPECULATIVE 
Now any two ſubſtantives may. be united by the conjunction 
et and” into an expreſſion of one complex conception; z. and as 
ſuch conception always repreſents objects increaſed in number, 
it is evident that the objects denoted by ſubſtantives are conſidered 
as in themſelves eſſentially ſeparate. Hence the conceptions de- 
noted by ſubſtantives are conceptions ſeparately aſcertained in the 
intellect, and laid upꝰin the memory as ſo aſcertained; For were 
they not ſo, they could not repreſent objects, as each of them is 
ſeparately diſtinguiſhed from other objects by a principle of ex-- 
— peculiar to a. 


Very many objects denoted by ſubſtantives have really no ſe- 
parate principle of exiſtence in themſelves; as for inſtance, all the 
te virtues vices art. ciences, and all relati ons—qualiti CSmmmkt 

* tributes, and in general all objects, the conceptions whereof are : 


uſually called abſtract ideas. But the mind conſiders theſe objects 


in itſelf; and this the mind does merely for its own convenience. 
Therefore the conceptions - of theſe abſtract objects are ſeparately 
aſcertained in the intellect, and laid up in the memory as ſo » 
aſcertained, in the very ſame manner as the conceptions of beings 
are, each whereof has a principle of exiſtence peculiar to, and 
inherent in, itſelf, 1 of any mode of conception of 
the mind of man. 


Of the firſt definition, ſo far as the adjective is concerned in it. 
The conception denoted by a nhoun adjective cannot be ſepa- 


ſo aſcertained, For if it were conſidered under ſuch aſcertain- - 
ment, it would become the conception of an abſtract object, to 
which the mind gives a ſeparate principle of exiſtence-; and ſuch 
conception might be denoted by a fubſtantive which correſponds . 
with the adjective. As for inſtance, the conceptions denoted by 
the 5 5 2 ———— eſolate,” if conſi- 
dered 


as if each of them had a peculiar conſtant principle of exiſtence - 


rately aſcertamed in the. intellect, and laid up in the memory as 
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dered as ſeparately aſcertained in the intellect, become the ab- 
ſtract conceptions which are denoted by the ſubſtantives ©* 400097- 
a neſi=fertility-—extent—defalation * and ſo of other inſtances, 
Hence it is clear, that every adjective expreſſes a conception, 
which in itſelf is capable of repreſenting an abſtract object. But 
the grammatic form of the adjective gives notice, that the con- 
ception is never to be ſo conſidered, when it is expreſſed by its ad- 


jective name. All adjectives expreſs abſtract conceptions : even 


ſuch adjectives as are derived from ſubſtantives which are the 
names of real beings. As for inſtance, the conceptions denoted 
by © manly—brutiſh—earthy are not the ſame with thoſe de- 
noted by the ſubſtantives, © man—brute—earth,” but with thoſe 
denoted by manlineſs—brutifhneſs—earthineſs ;”' and ſo of other 


| inſtances, It is true, that many adjectives have no abſtract ſub- 


ſtantives correſponding with them, becauſe ſuch have not been 
found neceſſary in language. But the conceptions denoted by ſuch 


adjectives are abſtract conceptions, notwithſtanding they have no 


abſtract ſubſtantive names. Thus the adjectives Trajan 
ce Sicilian.— Miltonic do not denote the ſame conceptions which 
the ſubſtantives . T7. Sicih. Milton denote ; but abſtract 


conceptions formed from the objects denoted by Jroy— Sicily 
„ Milton, although theſe conceptions have no ſubſtantive 


names. Now abſtract objects (ſuch as thoſe denoted by man- 


« lineſs—brutiſhneſs,” above mentioned) have no principle of ſe- 
parate exiſtence, but ſuch as the mind of man gives them for its 
own convenience; and as ſuch principle is given to them merely 


for the convenience of the mind of man, it may be taken away 
from them whenfoever the like convenience requires it. And 
whenſoever this ſeparate principle is to be conſidered as taken 


away from an abſtract object, the conception of it is denoted by 
an adjective, Hence an adjective unites with a ſubſtantive, ſo as 


to form a kind of name of the object repreſented by the ex- 
preſſion, For the principle by which the object exiſts is taken 
notice of in the conception which the ſubſtantive denotes, and 
the conception denoted by the adjective takes no notice of any 

3 pPirinciple 
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np principle of exiſtence, but_unites with the conception which 
| does take notice of ſuch principle. So that the principle re- 


mains ſuch as the ſubſtantive denotes it, Wann an adjective. 
8 N be added to the ſubſtantive or not. 


| Hence it is manifeſt, that what is denoted by an. adjective can- 
| 2 not be the object of number, becauſe it is never attended to ſe- 
| parately by the mind of man ; ſeeing it is to be conſidered as de- = 

Fe ſtitute of all principle of parat 3 | . 
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-- The definition of the verb conſidered particularly 
| | 'The conceptions denoted by verbs muſt have ſome of the 1 
properties of the conceptions which are denoted by ſubſtantives, "22M 
| and ſome of the properties of thoſe denoted by. adjectives. For 
B as the ſtate denoted by a verb may be conſidered as having a 
[| | principle of exiſtence in it, the ſtate under ſuch confideration 
j will be repreſented to the mind by a conception that is ſeparately 
aſcertained in the intelle&, as the conception denoted by a ſub- 

ſtantive is; and ſuch conception muſt of conſequence become the 
object of number. The forms of the infinitive mood of verls Fa 
denote verbal ſtates under this kind of conception, as in the ex- - 
preſſions © 70 think and to ſpeak—to have laboured and to labour.” 9 
For each of theſe expreſſions denotes a plural conception. But 
theſe verbal ſtates exiſt by a principle, which is not conſtant, 
nor peculiar, to each individual portion of the ſtate which may 
be denoted by one and the ſame form of one and the ſame verb. 
Therefore this principle may be communicated to the ſtate and 1 
then with-held; and then communicated; and then with- == 
held; and ſo on: and this proceeding will diſtinguiſh the 
parts or periods of a verbal ſtate one from another, although 
each part or period is conceived to exiſt by one and the ſame 
principle. Hence verbal ſtates become ſubject to a kind of 
1 number, to which the objects denoted by ſubſtanves are not ſub- 1 
ject. This number expreſſes the ſeveral times that a ſtate denoted = 
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by one and the ſame verbal form is repeated, as in the ex- 
preſſions fo ſpeak once—tw! c. thrice many 1 mes,” &c, 
The participles in Engliſh are uſed in this conſtruction, as well 
as the forms of the infinitive mood of verbs ; as in the expreſ- 
ſion ©* ſpeaking once—twice—thrice—many times,” &c. So that 
the conceptions denoted by participles thus uſed, repreſent ſtates, 
as each has a ſeparate exiſtence; but as that exiſtence depends 
upon a principle which may be communicated to the ſtates oc- 
caſionally, and with-held occaſionally. Hence the participles in 
Engliſh are continually uſed in conſtruction like ſubſtantives; for 
they may denote ſtates, as having in them a principle of exiſtence, 
although not conſtantly. If this principle is conceived to be 
with-held from any period of a verbal ſtate, ſuch period becomes 
the object of memory only, for its exiſtence is over. If the 
principle is conceived to be continued, ſuch period is an object 
of actual perception, for its exiftence continues. If it is only 
foreſeen that a principle of exiſtence will be communicated to a 
verbal ſtate; the period of ſuch ſtate, to which the principle will 
be communicated, is an object of foreſight only, for its exiſtence 
is unbegun. It is this manner of conceiving the exiftence of 
verbal ſtates, which gives occaſion to the three Engliſh forms of 
the infinitive mood of verbs. As 70 be—to have been — to be 
© about to be; and likewiſe to the three participles, being 
te having been—about to be,” whereof the two forms, 70 68 
. being, expreſs a ſtate of being, as it is the object of actual 
perception: the two forms, to have been—having been,” expreſs 
it as an object of memory: and the two forms, 70 be about to be 
being about to be,” expreſs it as an object of foreſight. 


—- 2 e „ >, . N 


The verb in the infinitive mood is uſed, in all languages that 
I am acquainted with, on many occaſions, as if it were a noun 
ſiüubſtantive. But the participles are uſed in this manner in no 
language which I am acquainted with, but the Engliſh only. 
8 It is by means of participles uſed as ſubſtantives, that we per- 
8 form in Engliſh, what in Latin is performed by thoſe verbal 
| 3 711 | - D | Orms 
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forms which are called gerunds and ſupines; and what in Greek 
is performed by the article placed in different caſes before the in- 
finitive forms of the verb. Thus what is expreſſed in Engliſh 


by f ſbeaking—in ſpeaking,” may be exprefled in Latin by 


* Joguendi——loquendo,” and in Greek by TeAryzr—rgatyer, &c. 


For as verbal ſtates muſt be conſidered, on many occaſions, as 


objects exiſting by a principle of being which is in them; when- 
ſoever they are ſo conſidered, the expreſſions of theſe ſtates muſt 
be uſed in the fame kinds of conſtruction in which ſubſtantives 
are uſed, For the verbal ſtates under this conſideration become 


ſeparate abſtract objects; only the principle by which each ſtate 


exiſts is not conceived to be peculiar to it only, nor to be con- 
ſtantly in it. The conceptions of verbal ſtates thus formed, are 


of conſequence to be applied on the ſame principles, on which 


the conceptions of abſtract ſtates are applied, when theſe con- 
ceptions are denoted by ſubſtantives. Or, in other words, they 


muſt be denoted by expreſſions which admit the ſigns of caſes 
to be united with them, And hence it comes to paſs, that the 


infinitive mood of the Latin verb is declined by caſes; as 


* dicere - dicendi —dicendo— dicendum - dictum— didtu: and that 
the infinitive mood of the Greek verb is declined by the eaſe of 
the article prefixed to it; as, ro AU — TW Mem 


But although the conceptions of verbal ſtates may be e 


aſcertained in the intellect, and laid up in the memory as ſo 


aſcertained; in the ſame manner as the conceptions denoted 
by fobfinntive : yet verbal conceptions mult be made to unite 


with the conceptions denoted by ſubſtantives, or by any words 


uſed as ſubſtantives; and this in order to anſwer the principal 


purpoſe of connected language. For when the conception of 


any object is raiſed in the mind of the hearer by mentioning its 
name, or by uſing a ſeries of words equivalent to a name; ſuch 


object muſt be repreſented in ſome ſtate of being, which it either 


might or might not have been in, for any thing the hearer knew 


before the ſpeaker told him. Becauſe, if this is not done, the 
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ſpeaker conveys no new information to the hearer. Therefore, 
in order to accompliſh this moſt neceſſary point, ſome verb is 


placed in immediate dependance on the name or expreſſion of the 
object which is to be repreſented as in the ſtate of being which 
the verb denotes ; and this ſtate is conſidered as having an occa- 
ſional exiſtence given to it, for the purpoſe of repreſenting the 
object as in the ſtate, Now the occaſion may require that this 


| Nate ſhall be conſidered as exiſting before the time, or at the 
time, or after the time, in which the words are ſpoke, And this 


way of conſidering the exiſtence of a verbal ſtate has introduced 
theſe forms of the verb which conſtitute the tenſes of the indi- 


cative mood. Or the occaſion may require that the exiſtence of 


the ſtate ſhall be conſidered as the effect of ſome command or 
entreaty; and this has introduced the forms of the imperative 
mood. Or it may be requiſite to conſider the exiſtence of the 
Nate as attended with no impoſſibility, contradiction, or abſurdity. 


This has produced the Engliſh forms of the verb which have 
may and might” before them. Or it may be requiſite to 
| conſider the exiſtence of the ſtate as the effect of power, capa- 
city, or of inevitable neceſſity; and this has produced the forms 
of the Engliſh verb which have © can—could—muft” before 


them, I ſhall ſhew at large, when the verb is treated of in 
particular, wherein thoſe definitive forms differ in ſignification 


from the infinitive forms, and the participles. But it is clear 
that a verbal ſtate, as expreſſed by any of the tenſes of any of the 


moods, is apprehended to have a principle of exiſtence which 
may be conceived as with-held from it at the pleaſure of the mind, 


If this principle is conceived to be always with-held from any part 


or period of a verbal ſtate, ſuch part or period can have no exiſt- 
ence, Hence the negative particle © nat, when united with a 
verb, expreſſes a ſtate which is without actual exiſtence, ſome- 


times conſidered as an abſtract ſtate, and ſometimes as in con- 


junction with ſome particular object; becauſe the principle by 
which it ſhould exiſt is never communicated to it. Now the 


occaſions of connected language continually require us to conſider 


D 2 | ſtates 
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ſtates of being which are prevented from exiſting, and that by 


various means, and this at any time paſt, preſent, or to come; 
and hence the negative particle is ſo frequently found in con- 
ſtruction with verbs in all their forms. 


It is evident, that the ſtates denoted by verbs are all of them 
abſtract ſtates; for if they had any real exiſtence ſeparate from 


that of other objects, the principle of ſuch exiſtence muſt be in 
the ſtates themſelves. And of conſequence ſuch principle 
could not be conſidered as with-held from, and much leſs as never 
communicated at all to, the ſtates, at the pleaſure of the mind 
of man. Therefore no object, which is conceived to have a 
principle of being inherent in itſelf, can be denoted by a verb. 
As for inſtance, no ſuch object as is expreſſed by mind — body 
a man —a4 beaſt tree a mineral, &c. can be denoted by 
any verb. But ſtates, the conceptions whereof are formed by 


abſtraction from the objects above mentioned, may be denoted by 


verbs, if theſe ſtates are conceived to exiſt by a principle which 


may be communicated to them, or with-held from them, at the 


pleaſure of ſuch objects as have a real principle of exiſtence in 


themſelves, or of any object to which the mind aligns ſuch 


principle for its own convenience. 

Therefore the ſame bons which are denoted by verbs, 
may be denoted by adjectives, if the occaſional principle by 
which verbal ſtates are conceived to exiſt is not attended to. 
Hence the conceptions denoted by verbs may unite with thoſe 


_ denoted by ſubſtantives, much in the ſame manner that adjective 
conceptions unite with ſubſtantive conceptions ; except that the 
verbal conception will carry along with it the notion of the in- 


conſtancy of the principle by which it exiſts. But the adjective 
conception will carry no ſuch notion along with it. For it di- 
res, that no notice is to be taken of any principle of exiſtence 
as in it, but as in ſome object, with the exiſtence whereof it 
unites. Hence the adjective conception is to be adjuſted pro- 
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perly to coaleſce with that exiſtence, ſo as 70 continue united with 


it. If then the notion of the inconſtant principle, by which the 
ſtate exiſts, be quite abſtracted from the conception denoted by 


a verbal form, ſuch form will become of the nature of an ad- 


jective. Therefore, when verbal forms are uſed to denote con- 


ſtant or habitual ſtates, they appear to differ in no reſpect from 


real adjectives; as is manifeſt in the Engliſh expreſſions, © a la- 
e bhouring mana running horſe—the finging fſalms—an accom- 
& liſhed gentleman—a determined reſolution,” and innumerable 
other inſtances. 


The definitive forms of verbs coaleſce with the objective 
names, or expreſſions on which they depend, as participles do: 


but theſe forms have part of their ſignification, ſuch as no other 
forms of verbs, nor any other ſorts of words, have. This part 


of their ſignification ſhews, that the expreffion on which any of 
them depends is ſufficiently compounded for the ſpeaker's preſent 
occaſion (as I ſhall ſhew at large when the verb is treated of in 


particular.) But this part of the fignification of a/definitive 
verb makes no alteration in the nature of the ſtate denoted by 
the verb itſelf, For this is {till conceived: to depend for its ex- 


iſtence on a principle which is occaſionally given to it, or taken 
from it, or never given to it at all, according as it ſuits the 
ſpeaker's purpoſe to repreſent the ſtate, And therefore the verb 
in its definitive forms does not depart from the eſſential property 
of a verb in its infinitive and participial forms, viz. that of ex- 
preſſing a ſtate which has a principle of exiſtence that is neither 
conſtantly in it, nor peculiar to it. _ | 


In order to avoid a ſuperfluous repetition of words, I ſhall 
call a conſtant principle of exiſtence peculiar to a particular 
object, and to it only © an incommunicable principle of ex- 
« tence,” 5 | 


And 
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And a principle of exiſtence which is not conſtantly | in, nor 
peculiar to, a verbal ſtate, although it is occaſionally in it, 4 


« communicable principle of exiſtence.” ; 


SECTION II. 
Of noun ſubſtanti ves in particular. 


OUN ſubſtantives are the names of objects, as the con- 
ceptions thereof are ſeparately compleated in the intellect, 
and diſtinguiſhed by marks, or characters, conceived to be evi- 
dences of a principle of exiſtence which is conſtant and peculiar 


to each object; or, in other words, which is incommunicable to 


any other object. 


The conſideration of the proceeding by which the mind of 
man acquires the conceptions, whereof noun ſubſtantives are the 
names, will explain the ſignification of any ſubſtantive, ſo far 
as ſuch fignification is different from that of any other ſort of 
word, except that of a verb in the infinitive mood (the Engliſh 
participles being conſidered as included in this mood.) And 
the conſideration of the principle of exiſtence, which is con- 


ceived to be ſhewn by the characters that diſtinguiſh the objects 


denoted by ee will explain the difference of ſignifi- 


cation between a noun ſubſtantive, and a verb in the infinitive 


mood. 


The power of the mind 4 is not merely paſſive | in acquiring 
the conceptions above mentioned, as it is in receiving the per- 
ceptions which are conveyed to it by the ſenſes. But the atten- 
tion is confined to ſome particulars of what may be before the 
mind at once, ſo that the reſt are diſregarded, till the parti- 
culars which are intended to be taken into the ſignification of 


one ſubſtantive, or verbal name, are fixed in the intellect. We 
acquire 


fu. 
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acquire in our earlieſt infancy the cuſtom of exerting this power 
of confining or checking the attention. For this is conſtantly 
done, when particular things (and theſe moſt commonly the 
objects of fight) are pointed out, or preſented to us, in ſuch a 
manner, that we fix our attention on them, whilſt their names 
are mentioned to us. When any ſet of particulars has been ſo 
attended to by the mind, as that it forms a conception from them 
ſeparately conſidered, and denoted by a ſubſtantive, or verbal 
name; the event is, that whenſoever the conception recurs to 
the mind, the name recurs with it by mere recollection. And 
converſely, whenſoever the name is mentioned to a perſon, who 
has not the conception which it denotes, actually in his mind, 
but who has previouſly formed it, and annexed it to the name ; 
this conception recurs by mere recollection to ſuch perſon. Hence 
when what we call the ſenſe of a noun ſubſtantive, or of an 
infinitive verb, is raiſed in the mind of a perſon to whom ſuch 
ſubſtantive or verb is mentioned, that perſon is not obliged to 
exert any new diſcurſive act in order to form ſuch ſenſe, but the 
whole of it recurs to the intellect at once by ſimple recollection. 


The definitions which have been given of noun ſubſtantives 
by almoſt all the writers upon grammar, are founded ſolely on 
this lingle property of the conception denoted by a ſubſtantive, 


Thus the definition in Lilly's Grammar is, 


A noun ſubſtantive is that which ſtandeth by itſelf, and re- 
e quireth not another word to be joined with it, to ſhew its 
«« ſignification,” | | 


This definition is evidently true, ſo far as it extends. For as 


_ noun ſubſtantives denote conceptions which are ſeparately com- 


pleted in the intelle&, any one of them may be mentioned 


_ ingly, and the meaning of it will inſtantly recur to the mind: 


ſo that there can be no occaſian for other words to ſhew its ſigni- 


fication. But the difference between a conception denoted by a 


ſubſtantive, 
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ſubſtantive, and a conception denoted by a verb in the infinitive 
mood, is not hereby aſcertained. For the verbs, to act t- 
er ſpeak—to be afted—to be poke—atti ng—ſpeaking—being ated 
« being ſpoke,” &c. require no words to be joined with them 7 


2 ſhew their fi gnification any more than tins ſubſtantives, ain 
—ſpeech,” do. "I 
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The definition of a noun ſubſtantive given by Johnſon in his 
grammatical commentaries (from which thoſe of Father Buffier, by 
Ruddiman, and many others, are not materially different) is —_ 
to the following purpoſe. | | 1 


« A noun ſubſtantive denotes the conception of an object, 1 
FP «© which conception ſo ſubſiſts in the underſtanding, that i it may 
3 & de the ſubject of affirmation,” | =—_ 


4 Theſe authors purpoſely intend to include the verb in the in- 
finitive mood, amongſt noun ſubſtantives, and give notice of 
their intention to do ſo. They have manifeſtly adopted the 
principle firſt publiſhed (as I think) about a hundred years ago in 
the Grammaire Generale et Raiſonte, ſaid to be written according 
to the notions of M. Arnaud, of the Society of Port Royal. In Mm 

this grammar, no form of the verb which has not the power of Mm 
affirmation is allowed to be a verb. And as the infinitive forms of 1 
verbs have not this power of affirmation, they are of courſe con- 
ſidered as belonging to other parts of ſpeech. This proceed ling 

| is only ſhifting off the difficulty of ſhewing a reaſon why it is 

| | exccedingly convenient in language, that ſome forms of every 

verb ſhould have the power of affirmation, whilſt other forms 


ſhould not ; as likewiſe of determining preciſely in what affirma- 
| tion conſiſts 


— 


Now the infinitive forms of verbs denote flates of being,” 
the conceptions of them are completed in the intelle&t, Conſe- 
quently, one of theſe ſtates is as perfect in the apprehenſion of 
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the mind of man, as any object denoted by a noun ſubſtantive, 
Hence a fingle verbal ſtate, denoted by one of theſe infinitive 
fortns, may be the ſingle object of the mind's eſpecial attention, 


and of conſequence may alone be the ſubject of a ſentence ; for 


farther compoſition is not abſolutely required to compleat the 
expreflion into that of a conception, to which the mind can 
confine its attention. But part of the ſignification of a fioun 
adjective, of a verb (in all its forms bat,thoſe of the infinitive 


mood, and of the participles in Engliſh) of an adverb, of a 


conjunction, and of a prepoſition, relates to what muſt be de- 
noted by ſome one or more other words. If therefore ſuch 


other words are not found, the compoſition is incompleat; and 


no definitive vetb can depend on any expreſſion till the compo- 


fition is compleated. This will fully appear when the verb is 


treated of in particular. Now the definitive verb [determines 


the ſubject of a ſentence; and hence it comes to paſs that a 


fingle word of any of the laſt mentioned parts of ſpeech is 
ſeldom made alone the ſubject of a ſentence; unleſs it be in a 
treatiſe of grammar, or in a dictionary, in which it is required 
to ſhew the ſignification of ſingle words of every part of ſpeech. 


But when ſingle words are thus applied; they only repreſent the 
ſound, or viſible appearance of each; and not the conceptions, 


which are annexed to each of them. 


But notwithſtanding that the ſignification of the infinitive 
forms of verbs is compleated in the intellect, as well as the ſig- 


nification of noun ſubſtantives ; it is manifeſt, that the objects 


denoted by ſubſtantives are apprehended in the mind, under a 


different mode of conception from that under which the-ſtates 


denoted by verbs are apprehended. For, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, no verb can denote an external object which has its 


principle of exiſtence incommunicably in itſelf; ſuch as an ani- 
emal a plant. 4 mineral,” &c. the names of theſe muſt all be 


noun ſubſtantives; and the conceptions annexed to all other 


ſubſtantives have been formed in imitation of the conceptions 
. | which 


. — 
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which are annexed to the ſubſtantives above mentioned. For 

the objects denoted by theſe are the firſt which require to be 

expreſſed by names; as being the firſt which ſtrike the atten- 
tion, and occaſion it to be confined to one object only. Men 
are ſoon led by reflection to give ſubſtantive names to objects, 
which have no ſeparate principle in themſelves by which they 
exiſt: as to the ſeveral virtues and vices (for inſtance) and to all 
the ſorts of objects, whereof the conceptions are uſually called 

abſtract ideas. But the mind, for its own convenience, con- 

ſiders each of theſe objects, when denoted by a ſubſtantive 

name, as having a principle of exiſtence incommunicable to 
any other object; as animals, vegetables, and other external BB 
material objects are obſerved to have. Hence theſe abſtract ob- * 
jects are frequently repreſented, not only as real, but alſo as ra- 1 
tional beings, ſpeaking and ſpoken to, eſpecially in poetry ang 
oratory: ;. but the ſtates denoted by verbs are never repreſented 
in this manner: for they are not conceived. to have each of iT 6. 
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them an incommunicable principle of exiſtence, ſuch as is ſup- „ 


poſed in every object that is capable of ſpeaking, and of being x BY. 
| ſpoken to: and therefore this different mode of conception. 
conſtitutes. the eſſential difference between the ſubſtantive and . bo” 


verbal name of an. abſtract. ſtate, As for inſtance, between 


action — contemplation. confidence, and to att—to contemplate - 1 
* C onfide, " 0 ating —contemplating— confiding,” &e. 18 Ir 


cate with every ſubſtantive, and with every other word, or ſeries 1 
of words, which expreſſes a compleat object of the intellect; bo 
and that in ſuch a manner, as not only to expreſs the object 
itſelf as © being,” but. likewiſe the conception of it, as in the 
ſeveral modes of being which ſuch conception may have in the 
mind of man. Thus the communicable nature of being,” 
as . expreſied by verbs, gives opportunity to a ſpeaker, not only 
to repreſent objects as they are in themſelves, but as the con- 


ceptions of them are in his mind; which is manifeſtly the princi- 
pal intent of language. Now 


The forms of the verb © 0 be” are intended to communis = 
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Now the conception annexed to almoſt any il ſubſtantive 


may be merely in the memory of the ſpeaker ;/ of it may be 
impreſſed on his mind by the preſence of the object which occa- 
ſions it; or it may be barely preſented to his mind by its power 


of foreſight. It would be very inconvenient to vary the forms 
of ſubſtantives themſelves, ſo as to expreſs this * diverſity of 


e being” in the mind of man, which may attend the concep- 
tions denoted by them. But it is very convenient to expreſs 
ce communicable being” as an object of memory, as an object of 
actual perception, and as an object of foreſight, by different 
forms of the verb itſelf. For by uniting one of theſe forms 
with the name or expreſſion of any object, the conception of 
ſuch object is repreſented, in effect, as relating to time paſt, 
preſent, or to come; and this is continually required in the uſe 


of language. On this account almoſt all languages have forms 


of the verb ſubſtantive (i. e. of the verb which anſwers to the 
Engliſh verb * 70 be”) ſome of which relate to time paſt, ſome 
to time preſent, and ſome to time to come, as theſe diſtinctions 


are determined by the time of ſpeaking: whereas theſe diſtinctions 


are included in the fignification of very few ſubſtantives ; but 
are added occaſionally, by uniting ſome temporary form with 
them. All verbs include in their ſignification the power of the 
verb © 70 be;” for they all denote ſtates of communicable being. 
This will appear fully, when we conſider in particular the na- 
ture of the conceptions which are denoted by verbs. Hence 


all verbs, in almoſt all languages, have grammatic forms, ſome 


of which relate to time paſt, others to. time preſent, and others 


to time to come. But noun adjectives have not theſe forms, for 


they denote abſtract conceptions, which are not to be conſidered 
at any time as taking notice of any principle of exiſtence, ex- 
cept ſuch as is denoted by ſome other word : ſo that what is 
denoted by adjectives, © remains in coaleſcence” with ſuch principle 
as is in the object or ſtate denoted by the word on which the ad- 
jective depends, Conſequently, if the word be a ſubſtantive on 
which an adjective depends, the adjective conception unites with 
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the conſtant principle of exiſtence of the object denoted by the 
ſubſtantive. But if the word be a verb on which the adjective 
depends, the adjective conception unites with the inconſtant 
principle of exiſtence of the ſtate denoted by the verb. And hence 
it comes to paſs that adjectives have not thoſe forms which verbs 
have, to denote the principle by which they exiſt, as communi- 
cated to them, or with-held from them, occaſionally, 


Theſe obſervations are here made, in order to account. for 
Ariſtotle's definition of a noun, including both the ſubſtantive 
and the adjective. This definition is to the following purpoſe : 


ce A noun is a ſignificant word, not including time.“ 


That is to ſay, not including time as eſtimated from a preſent 


point thereof, that is continually ſhifting : or not from a preſent, 


which is to be conſidered as always that point of time in which 


the noun is ſpoke. And in conſequence of this way of appre- 
hending the conception denoted by a noun, Ariſtotle was natu- 
rally led to define a verb to be © 4 fignificant word including time, 
i. e. as eſtimated. from a preſent point, which is always to be 
conſidered as that in which the-verb is ſpoke. Theſe definitions. 
do not (any more than the two quoted before) effectually diſtin- 


guiſh the conception denoted by a noun, from that denoted. by 


a verb. For the ſubſtantives © yeſterday—=to-day—to-morrow,”” 
inelude time in their meaning, as eſtimated in the manner 
above mentioned; and ſo the adjectives laſt——this—nex!,” 
united with the ſubſtantives moment. year. month, &c, form 
the expreſſions © this momem. the next moment. —laſt year this 
& year next year —laſt month —tbis month next month, which 


likewiſe include time in their meaning, and that time eſtimated 


as before. 


All the definitions above mentioned are uſeful, though not 
exact. Indeed there ſeems to be no other diſtinction which 
2 extends 
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extends to the conceptions denoted by all ſubſtantives and all 


verbs, but that upon which the definitions are founded that were 
given in the former chapter. | 


It may be ſaid, that the objects denoted by the ſubſtantives 
te attribute quality capacity, and others of a like nature, none 
of them ſuppoſe a principle of exiſtence that is peculiar to each: 
becauſe the exiſtence of theſe objects is conceived to depend on 
the exiſtence of other objects. But if the name of any object, 
as © a man, and the ſubſtantive name of any quality, as goad- 
© neſs——vice—labour,”” &c. be united by the conjunction and, 
the expreſſions. © a man and goodneſs—a man and vice, &c. 
will denote plural objects; which effectually ſhews, that good- 
« neſs” and . vice” and © a man,” when denoted by ſubſtantive 
names, are conſidered as objects exiſting ſeparately in the appre- 
henſion of the mind of man, 


Nouns themſelves are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from verbs, by the 
difference of their grammatic. forms. But, in a treatiſe of ra- 
tional grammar, it is neceſſary to ſhew why nouns bear grammatic 
forms different from thoſe of verbs. And this reaſon manifeſtly is, 
that the principle of exiſtence which objects denoted by nouns 
are conceived to have, is of a nature different from the principle 
of exiſtence, which is conceived in the ſtates denoted by verbs. 


SECTION III. 
Of the different kinds of noun ſubſlantives. 


| N O UN ſubſtantives are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, 


the proper, and the common or appellative. 
Noun ſubſtantives proper, are more uſually called proper 
names, and are made. uſe of to diſtinguiſh particular objects with 

which 
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the conſtant principle of exiſtence of the object denoted by the 
ſubſtantive. But if the word be a verb on which the adjective 
depends, the adjective conception unites with the inconſtant 
principle of exiſtence of the ſtate denoted by the verb. And hence 
it comes to paſs that adjectives have not thoſe forms which verbs 
have, to denote the principle by which they exiſt, as communi- 
cated to them, or with- held from them, occaſionally. 


Theſe obſervations are here made, in order to account for 
Ariſtotle's definition of a noun, including both the ſubſtantive 
and the adjective, This definition is to the following purpoſe : 


« A noun is a ſignificant word, not including time.” 


That is to ſay, not including time as eſtimated from a preſent 
point thereof, that is continually ſhifting : or not from a preſent, 
which is to be conſidered as always that point of time in which 
the noun is ſpoke. And in conſequence of this way of appre- 


hending the conception denoted by a noun, Ariſtotle was natu- 


T ally led to define a verb to be 2 IAgniſicant word including time, 
i. e. as eſtimated from a preſent point, which is always to be 
conſidered as that in which the verb is ſpoke. Theſe definitions 
do not (any more than the two quoted before) effectually diſtin- 


guiſh the conception denoted by. a noun, from that 1 by 


a verb, For the ſubſtantives yeſfterday—fo-day—=to-morrow,” 


inelude time in their meaning, as eſtimated in the manner 


above mentioned; and ſo the adjectives. © 14 this next, 


united with the ſubſtantives moment year. month, &c. form 
the expreſſions © this momem the next moment—laſt year this 


year — neui year—laſt month——this month — next —_ ” which. 


likewiſe include time in their meaning, and that time eſtimated 
as before. 


All the definitions above mentioned are uſeful, though not 
exact, Indeed there ſeems to be no other ee which 
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extends to the conceptions denoted by all ſubſtantives and all 


verbs, but that upon which the definitions are founded that were 


given in the former chapter. 


MM may be ſaid, that the objects denoted by the ſubſtantives 
te attribute quality capacity, and others of a like nature, none 


of them ſuppoſe a principle of exiſtence that is peculiar to each: 
becauſe the exiſtence of theſe objects is conceived to depend on 
the exiſtence of other objects. But if the name of any object, 


as © 2 man,” and the ſubſtantive name of any quality, as good- 
eg vice labour, &c. be united by the conjunction and,” 


the expreſſions © 4 man and goodneſs—a man and vice,” &c. 
will denote plural objects; which effectually ſhews, that good- 
&« neſs” and * vice” and © a man, when denoted by ſubſtantive 
names, are conſidered as. objects exiſting ſeparately in the appre- 
henſion of the mind of man, 1 5 


Nouns themſelves are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from verbs, by the 
difference of their grammatic. forms. But, in a treatiſe of ra- 
tional grammar, it is neceſſary to ſhew why nouns bear grammatic 
forms difterent from thoſe of verbs. And this reaſon manifeſtly is, 


that the principle of exiſtence which objects denoted by nouns 
are conceived to have, is of a nature different from the principle 


of exiſtence, which is conceived in the ſtates denoted by verbs. 


_ Of the different kinds of noun ſubſtantives. 


OUN ſubſtantives are uſually diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts, 
the proper, and the common or appellative, 


Noun ſubſtantives proper, are. more uſually called proper 
names, and are made. uſe of to diſtinguiſh particular objects with 
which 
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which men are much converſant. Such as men, women, 


— rivers, cities, ſtreets, palaces, &c. 


As objects denoted by proper names are, for the moſt part, 
individual objects of the fight, the mentioning of the name of 
one of them to a perſon who has actually ſeen the object, may 
place a kind of picture of ſuch object before the mind of the 
hearer. But if the hearer has never ſeen the object, he cannot, 


upon the mentioning of its name, place ſuch picture before his 
mind: nevertheleſs, he can talk as intelligibly concerning ſuch 
object, as he could do if he had ſeen it, and could place a 


pictureſque repreſentation of it in his mind. Only he cannot 
know himſelf, or deſcribe to others, every particular of the 
ſhape, ſize, colour, &c. of ſuch object. This obſervation will 
be of uſe towards explaining the nature of the conceptions which 


are annexed to appellative names, 


SECTION IV. 
0 f noun ſub}antives, „ Common or appellative. 


ECAUSE the giving a name to every particular e 
as to every leaf, for inſtance, or to every grain of ſand, 


would multiply names to ſuch a degree, that the mind of man 
could neither remember nor apply them : therefore things are 
conſidered as they agree 1n certain Properties, whether natural 
or acquired ; and in conſequence of ſuch agreement, they are 
reduced to clafles or ſorts, and. theſe Claſſes are each of them di- 
{tinguiſhed by a particular name. This name, with an article 


placed before it for the moſt part in Engliſh, is the common or 


appellative ſubſtantive, by which every object of its claſs (or 


ſpecies, as it is uſually called) is denoted. And the name is 
thus called, from its being an appellation common to all the in- 


dividual objects of which the ſpecies conſiſts. The infinitive 
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forms of verbs, and the participles in Engliſh, are likewiſe 
names of ſpecies of ſtates of communicable being, and therefore 
are a kind of appellative names. But the ſpecies of ſtates de- 
noted by them are not conceived to be made up of ſeparate in- 
dividual ſingle ſtates, which can be diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 
ther, as particular men—borſes—houſes,” & c. may be. The 
whole plan of the application of language takes its immediate 


original from the nature of the conceptions which the mind of 


man forms and affixes to ſubſtantives and verbs; and not from 


the nature of the objects whence the conceptions are formed. 


And for this reaſon it is neceſſary to conſider the proceeding of 
the mind in forming theſe conceptions, before a clear account 


can be given of the application of words. 


SECTION V. 


Of the nature and formation of the conceptions which 


are annexed to.names of ſpecies. 


F we ſuppoſe any particular object to be preſent to the mind 
of a man; whether the object be conveyed to it by the means 
of the outward ſenſes, or by the operations of the mind itſelf; 
the man is under no neceſſity to attend to the whole of ſuch 


object. But he may confine his attention to any ſet of powers, 


properties, or qualities, which he perceives in it; and yet he can 


conceive. the. whole object to be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſet of 
powers, properties, and qualities, from every other object which 
has not the like ſet in it. The. object, conceived as thus diſtin- 
guiſhed, may be denoted by a name: and the conſequence will 


be, that whenſoever any object, which has the like ſet of 
powers in it, preſents itſelf to the mind of the man, the name 
will recur of courſe. And converſely, if the name be men- 


tioned, the conception of an object which. has the like ſet of 


powers, &c. will recur. of courſe. to the mind of any perſon 
Who 
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who knows the meaning of the name. Indeed the other 
culars of ſuch object, which are not included in the ſet of 
powers, &c. above mentioned, will not be included in the con- 
ception that is raiſed by the mention of the name; but it is 
nevertheleſs taken for granted as 2 thing known, and remem- 
bered, that ſuch conception is that of an obje& which the mind 
can contemplate ſingly. 


Thus if a certain mark ſhould be ſet upon a great number of 


- things very different in themſelves from each other, and the ſame 


name ſhould be given to every one of the things which had the 


mark upon it: and if any ane of theſe things ſhould be pre- 


ſented to a perſon who knew the meaning of the name, that 
name would immediately occur to the perſon. But if the name 


were mentioned to him, nothing would occur but the remem- 
brance that a thing, with the mark upon it, is what is meant 
by the name. This remembrance does not enable the perſon, 


to whom ſuch a name is mentioned, to form an actual image of 


the thing in his mind; but it enables him to diſtinguiſh the 
thing mentioned from whatſoever is called by a different name, 


as not having the mark upon it. The mark itſelf, which is 
ſuppoſed to be ſet upon the objects called by the ſame name, 


may not perhaps be exactly alike upon them all; and yet the 


mark, as it is upon any one object, may be more nearly alike 
to it, as it is upon any other object, than any different mark is. 


The proceeding of the man who firſt applied the ſame name, 


in any language, to ſeveral different objects, was much like the 
above-mentioned proceeding. For he perceived, that all the 


objects agreed nearly in ſome reſpects, and he only attended 
particularly to the objects in theſe reſpects, when he applied 
the name. Only he kept this in remembrance ; that whatſoever 


the name was applied to, was, all of it taken together, what 


the mind could make the ſeparate object of its contemplation. 


The 
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The reſpects, or particulars, in which objects ſhall agree, ſo 
As to entitle them all to be called by ſome one particular name, 
are manifeſtly at the pleaſure of him who firſt gives that name 
to them ; as likewiſe how near they ſhall approach to perfect 
ſameneſs in thoſe inſtances in which they do agree, For any 
two objects which the mind can contemplate ſeparately, may be 
called by one and the ſame name, be they ever ſo different from 
each other in every other reſpect, but the ſingle one, of being 
e capable of becoming ſeparately that which the mind confines its 
« attention to. The agreement in this ſingle reſpect, is that 
which entitles whatſoever the mind does confine its attention to, 
in the manner already deſcribed, to be called in Engliſh © a thing,” 
ſo that, of conſequence, whatſoever can be denoted by any noun 
ſubſtantive, or any infinitive verb uſed ſubſtantively, may be 
called a thing.” More and more particulars may be added at 
pleaſure to this circumſtance, of being the object of the atten- 
« tion in fingle, ſeparate, or eſpecial contemplation ;”” and as more 
and more particulars are added, the names given to the objects 


which agree in them, will become names of fewer and fewer 
objects. | 


For the more conditions, or circumſtances, are taken into 
the ſet wherein objects muſt agree, in order to be all of them 


called by one name, the fewer objects will be found agreeing in 
ſuch ſet, | 


The particular objects, all of which ſo agree, that they are 
any of them called by one and the ſame name, are, when con- 


ſidered together, called a ſpecies (as has been before obſerved) 


and I think, that the ſet of particulars in which the agreement 


is attended to in the individuals of any ſpecies, may be called 
the charaCteriſtic of that ſpecies. 


It is not eaſy to deſcribe the characteriſtics of many ſpecies, 
on account of the multiplicity of particularities which are com- 
F prehended 
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prehended in them, Thus the characteriſtic of the ſpecies 


* man” contains in it all the particularities, both of mind and 


body, which are equally perceived in every man ; but in no 
other ſpecies of objects. And many of theſe are very imper- 


fectly known, notwithſtanding the moſt laborious reſearches of 


metaphyſicians and anatomiſts : and the ſame obtains, in ſome 
degree, with regard to the particularities of every ſpecies of na- 
tural objects. On the contrary, the characteriſtics of ſeveral 
fpecies of abſtract objects are not capable of being deſcribed, on 
account of their ſimplicity, Thus the ſeveral ſpecies denoted 


by *© ſpace—time—power—motion—reſi,”” &c. are ſo very ſimple 


in themſelves, that to attempt to ſhew in words what is peculiar 
to each, would be impertinent. But on the other hand, the 


characteriſtics of many ſpecies are eaſily ſhewn, eſpecially when 
theſe characteriſtics happen to be ſtates denoted by verbs. Thus 


the characteriſtics of the ſeveral ſpecies, * ſpeaker —bearer— 


* deliverer,” &c, are the ſtates © ſpeaking—bearing—dehi- 
* wering,” &c, . 


It will appear in the following treatiſe, that the characteriſtics 
of the ſpecies denoted by the pronouns perſonal may eaſily be 


determined ; and that the explanation of the nature and properties 
of theſe pronouns depends on the determination of theſe cha - 
raQteriſtics, . 


There is no ſpecies of external, and very few of intellectual 


objects, in which the individuals are all conceived to be exactly 
alike; whilſt yet the particulars, which entitle them all to be 
called by the ſame name, are conceived to be the ſame, or, at 
leaſt, to approach to ſameneſs in them all. Therefore the mind 
always remembers, that when an individual is expreſſed by the 


name of ſome ſpecies, to which ſuch individual is obſerved to 


belong; the individual has other properties, powers, &c. be- 
ſides thoſe which form the characteriſtic of the ſpecies by the 
name whereof it is called, Hence a liberty is referved of adding 

ann, other 
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other expreſſions to every name of ſpecies, as occaſion may re- 
quire, in order to diſtinguiſh the object under conſideration, 
from other objects which any of them may be equally called by 
the ſame name. 


There is conſtant occaſion, in the uſe of language, for the 
adding of expreſſions to names of ſpecies, in order to aſcertain 
the object denoted by ſuch name with more and more preciſion. 
And it will appear in what follows, that the dependent caſes of 


ſubſtantives, together with adjectives, and relative clauſes of ſen- 


tences, are principally introduced into language for this purpoſe. 
And, indeed, the perſons and tenſes of verbs are evidently intro- 
duced for the purpoſe of enabling the hearer to diſtinguiſh the 
verbal ſtate ſpoke of, from other parts or periods of the ſtate 
which may be expreſſed by the fame verb applied to different 
perſons or times. An object aſcertained by making ſome of theſe 
expreſſions dependent on its name, may, together with the cir- 
cumſtances denoted by theſe dependent expreſſions, be made the 
ſingle, ſeparate, or eſpecial obje& of the mind's contemplation, 
But in order to this, an act of diſcurſive judgment muſt be ex- 
erted, upon the addition of every dependent word, in order te 


form what is ſignified by each part of the complex expreſſion 
into a conſiſtent whole. So that mere memory of recollection 
will not ſerve the purpoſe of conveying the ſenſe of ſuch com- 


plex expreſſion to the mind. 


It will appear, when we conſider the ſigns of caſes, and the 
other connective parts of ſpeech in particular, how the mind 
proceeds in forming the connexions denoted by each of them. 
But it is neceſſary, in the firſt place, to explain the procedure of 
the mind in forming the conceptions annexed to different kinds 
of names of ſpecies; and thence to ſhew particularly how the 
conceptions denoted by verbs unite with the conceptions denoted 
by ſubſtantives; whether the verbs depend upon the ſubſtantives, 
or the ſubſtantives upon the verbs. This will oblige us to con- 
| F 2 g Acer 
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ſider the nature of verbs farther than has been already done, and 
that before we come to treat of: the verb in particular, in the 
order wherein it is now, by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, ſet down 
amongſt the parts of ſpeech. But there is a neceſſity of giying 
an account of the communicable nature of the conception de- 
noted by a verb, before the nature of the connexions ſhewn by 


the ſigns of caſes of ſubſtantives can be explained. 


SECTION VI. 


Of the proceeding of the mind in forming the Cons. 
ceptions of ſpecies which are denoted © 7101471 — 


frantives.. 


8 objects are reduced to ſpecies denoted by different names, 


principally for the. ready conveyance of the conceptions: 


which one man propoſes to raiſe in the mind of another ; the con- 


venience of conveying in the quickeſt manner ſuch conceptions, as 
were of the moſt conſtant occurrence, has occaſioned different com- 


munities of people to range objects into claſſes according to ſuch di- 
ſtinctions as thoſe ſeveral communities have had the moſt frequent 
occaſion to take notice of, All communities, of-all ages and coun-- 


tries, have occaſion to take notice of the different forms which 


many ſorts of animals, plants, minerals, and other parts of nature, 
preſent to the fight, as likewiſe of the different effects which they 
have upon the other ſenſes. 


above mentioned, 
jects thus claſſed, are found to agree with one another in all lan- 
guages: 
the leaſt part of the names of ſpecies in any civilized community. 
For the ordinances of man concerning very many individual 


things are what principally occaſion theſe things to be 5 


into ſorts denoted by different names. 


And therefore, perhaps, there are : 
no nations which have not claſſed theſe objects by the diſtinctions 
Conſequently, the names of ſpecies: of ob- 


But the names of objects thus diſtinguiſned, make up- 
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Thus moſt of the utenſils, and inſtruments, which are ap- 
plied in the various arts and profeſſions of life, are ranged into 
claſſes or ſorts, from ſome ſimilarity of uſe obſerved in each one 
of a ſort. And as to the diſtinctions by which men are ranged 
into claſſes; it is manifeſt that far the greateſt part of them 
proceeds from particular ranks, offices, profeſſions, trades, 
and other circumſtances, which are altogether of the ordi- 
nance of man, ſo as to differ in different =p communities. 
Hence, in the languages of diſtant ages and nations, and in the 
languages of any nations which live under very different forms 
of religion, laws, and government, it comes to paſs that there 
is little agreement amongſt the conceptions annexed to names of 
ſpecies, which take their characteriſtics from inſtitutions peculiar 
to each nation. And this is one principal reaſon why theſe lan- 
guages cannot be exactly tranſlated one into another; as likewiſe / 
why none of the antient languages can be made to anſwer effec- 
tually the puypoſes of. a language proper to be generally uſed. at 
this time. vs 


| The terms of art which are found in particular - ſciences, as 
Ikewiſe the names of many inſtruments, tools, and operations, 
which are peculiar to particular profeſſions and trades, are formed 
upon diſtinctions little known,. or attended to, by any who are. 
not actually engaged in the ſtudy: of theſe ſciences;. or in the 
exerciſe of theſe trades and profeſſions; Yet theſe names are alt 
of them convenient, and many of them of abſolute neceſſity to 
thoſe who are converſant about the ſubjects to which they relate. 
And this is the only reaſon why the mind of man has particularly 
attended to the diſtinctions on which the conceptions denoted by 


theſe names are founded, and has claſſed the objects, denoted: 
by them, according to. theſe. diſtinctions. 


As the mind fo naturally founds the diſtinguiſhing characters 
of ſpecies upon circumſtances which are the reſult of uſe and ap- 
plication; it is natural to infer, that the uſe and application of 

| 1 3 : language. 
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language itſelf, muſt give occaſion to ſome diſtinctions of ſpecies. 
The grammatical names of the ſeveral forts of words whereof 


language conſiſts, are formed upon ſuch diſtinctions. And 


ſarther, the perſonal, relative, and demonſtrative pronouns, are 
names of ſpecies ;. the individuals of each whereof are diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of other ſpecies, ſolely by the different ſitua- 
tions in which they appear in the a& of applying language itſelf. 
This will be fully ſhewn in the account of theſe pronouns in 
PET 


SECTION VII. 
Of aggregate ſpecies. 
HE ſpecies hitherto conſidered, are conceived to be made 


| & vp of objects, in each of which the character is obſerved. 
to be, by which the claſs is formed that conſtitutes the ſpecies. 


But the mind can take ſeveral individual objects together, and 
can conſider them all as one object. It frequently happens, 


that the individuals, of which one aggregate object is made up, 


are of very different kinds; and when things, in themſelves dif- 
ferent, come to be conſidered all together as one object, it is na- 
tural to attend principally to the mode of aggregation by which 
they are united into one object. And it is as natural to conſider 
any other object conſiſting of ſeveral individuals united by the 
like mode of aggregation, as an object of the ſame ſpecies with 


the former. Hence the characteriſtics of thoſe ſpecies which 


are denoted by what grammarians call nouns of multitude, are 
uſually ſome of the principal circumſtances by which the union 
is formed amongſt the things or perſons, or both, which conſti- 
tute what is conſidered as a ſingle object of ſome aggregate ſpe- 


cies. Community — company —regimeni— rroop— bundle. collec. 


« tion—ſet,” are the names of aggregate ſpecies, the charac- 


teriſtics of Which are formed in the manner above mentioned. 
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1 And the ſpecies © ae may be conſidered as of the ſame order. 
ZE For when any object is conſidered as 4 whole,” it is taken for 
1 7 granted, that it may be diſtinguiſhed into many objects, by Parting 
Lit either actually, or in the mind only. But all the objects into 
EX which it is capable of being parted, are conſidered as one; and 
EE this entitles the object, ſo conſidered, to be called © a whole,” 
"EE that is, to be an object of the ſpecies © whole,” 


SECTION VIII. 
Of dividual ſpecies. 


"THESE take their characteriſtics from fome mere mode, 
1 by which the individuals whereof they conſiſt are ſepa- 
rated from other objects. Part—portion—fragment—chip— 
« paring,” and many others, are the names of ſpecies, . the 
characteriſtics whereof are thus determined ; and the proceeding 
by which they are determined, as likewiſe that by which the 
characteriſtics of aggregate ſpecies are determined, evidently ſup- 
poſes that there are objects of other ſpecies, whence the objects 
are formed which are denoted by theſe names of ſpecies. 


SECTION 1X. 
Of correlative ſpecies. 


HES E are ſpecies ſo conſtituted in pairs, that an indivi- 

dual of any one pair is conceived to be conneRed with 

ſome one or more individuals of the other ſpecies of the ſame 

pair, by means of the active and correſpondent paſſive Rate of 
ſome one and the ſame verb. Creator—creature,” © parent— 

offepring,” © ſubjet—attribute,” 4 whole—part,” are pairs of 

correlative ſpecies, For the ſtate © creating” is the characteriſtic 
4 PT of 
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of the ſpecies, ** creator,” and the ſtate, © created ;” that of the 1 1 
ſpecies, creature; ſo © a parent is, an object generating,” = 
and *© Fpring is, an object generated) ” likewiſe © @ ſubjeft” 1 
| is, © an object . attributes, and © an attribute is, an object x 
| | « bad by a ſubject; and © a whole” is, © an object containing 
1 ce parts, and © a part is, an object contained by a whole,” Hence 
g it is clear, that the conception of either ſpecies of any correlative 
| pair, ſuppoſes the conception of the other ſpecies of the ſame 
| bs pair. And it will appear, when we ſpeak of the correſponding — 
| active and paſſive ſtates of any one and the ſame tranſitive verb,, 
that either of them ſuppoſes the other ; ſo that if the verb which + 
expreſſes either of the ftates be mentioned, there is no need to 
mention that which expreſſes the other; but any certain mark, 
or ſign, appropriated for the purpoſe, is ſufficient to direct the 
hearer to ſupply in .his own mind the verbal ſtate, either paſſive 


or active, which is the correlative to that which is actually men- 
tioned. 


V 


SECTION X. 4 
Of abſtraft ſpecies. 3 w 


HE individuals which compoſe the ſeveral kinds of ſpe- 

cies hitherto mentioned, are uſually ſuch as are conceived 
to have an exiſtence in themſelves, independent of any mode in 
which the mind of man contemplates them. But the powers 
properties, qualities, &c. of the individuals above mentioned, 
bave no exiſtence ſeparate from theſe individuals. Vet theſe . 
powers, &c. muſt be reduced to ſpecies, as well as material, and ü 
ſpiritual beings, which are conceived to have each of thema Mm 
| principle of exiſtence peculiar to one individual, and to no other , 
whatſoever, The conceptions of theſe powers, &c. when at-. 
tended to ſeparately from the objects in which they exiſt, are 1 
yſually called abſtract ideas. And whatſoever powers, rela- 1 
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tions, &c. give occaſion to theſe conceptions; theſe powers, rela- 
tions, &c. are the individuals whereof abſtract ſpecies conſiſt, 
The mind itſelf gives to theſe objects a ſeparate exiſtence, which 
they have not in their nature, merely for its own convenience. 
For not being able to attend to objects which are very complex, 
it is able by this method of proceeding to conſider all objects by 
particulars; firſt attending to one ſingle particular, or to one ſet 
of particulars, and then to another. 


Every ſpecies of abſtract objects has its diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic ; by which every individual of the ſpecies is known from 
an individual of another ſpecies. And this characteriſtic is con- 
ceived to be an evidence of a principle of exiſtence, in each ob- 
ject, which is incommunicable to any other object. Whole ſets 
of powers, properties, &c. are included in the characteriſtics 
of ſpecies of external beings : but the characteriſtics of theſe 
powers and properties themſelves become more ſimple. So that 
after a few abſtractions from abſtract objects, the mind arrives at 
conceptions ſo ſimple, that it can proceed no farther, Thus 


the characteriſtics of the abſtract ſpecies, ©* extenfion—ſolidity—— 


duration power, and of many others, are fo ſimple, that 
the mind cannot form other conceptions out of them by a ſtill 
farther abſtraction; but is obliged to ſtop in its proceeding of 
making ſpecies more and more general of any of theſe orders. 


Many abſtract ſpecies are of ſuch a nature, that the concep- 


tions of them muſt be gained by abſtraction from ſeveral objects 
at once. All relations which are denoted by names, muſt be 


firſt conceived in conſequence of this kind of abſtraction; ſuch as 
«* equality—ſuperiority——inferiority—reſemblance—concomitance,”” 
and many others; for none of theſe can exiſt but between two 
objects at the leaſt, 


The more any community attends to arts and ſciences, the 
more names of abſtra ſpecies muſt be introduced into the 
| | G language 
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language of ſuch community, For all arts and ſciences abſo- 


lutely require abſtra& conceptions to be formed, and to be re- 


duced to ſpecies denoted by different names, before the priget- 
ples of theſe arts can be taught. 


There 1s no Werne to dwell on abſtract ſpecies, as they are 
denoted by ſubſtantives, in a treatiſe of grammar ; ſeeing 'the 


- conceptions of them are formed on the ſame principles with 


thoſe on which the conceptions of ſpecies of external material 
objects are formed. Only the reflexion of the mind itſelf ſeems 


to be more immediately affiſtant in the formation of the con- 
_ ceptions of abſtract objeQts, than in that of material external ob- 
jects. But the attention is equally checked or confined in the 


conception of each fort. The incommunieable principle of 
exiſtence is equally ſuppoſed ; the character of diſtinction of 
either ſort equally occurs to the mind on the mention of the 


name of the ſpecies; and the mind equally remembers that the 
whole object, denoted by ſuch name, is what it can make ſingly 
the eſpecial object of its contemplation. Hence the ſubſtan- 


tive names of abſtract objects are applied in language, on the 


very ſame principles with the names of thoſe objects which 
are obſerved to have a ſeparate principle of exiſtence in them- 
ſelves, independent of any mode of neee of ms mind 


of man, 


SECTION XI. 


0 y the proceeding 0 of the mind in forming the nee 


denoted 4 verbs. 


HEN the conceptions, denoted by noun ſubſtantives, 


objects themſelves, from whence the conceptions are gained, are 
ah of them in a certain — which may be made the cha- 
2 racteriſtic 


are formed in the mind, it is eaſy to perceive that the 


* 
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racteriſtic of a ſpecies, of which all theſe objects are individuals. 
This ſtate is that of ſeparate intellectual being, and this ct being” 
is the characteriſtic of the ſpecies denoted by the ſubſtantive, 
« thing,” in Engliſh. For every conception which the mind of 
man can conſider ſeparately, has the ſtate of being” in the in- 
tellect. Whereas, every conception which is not ſo far compleated, 
as that the mind can conſider it ſeparately, has not yet gained its 
« being” in the intellect. And all the objects which occaſion 
conceptions of the former kind, may be called © things,“ if this 
word be taken in its largeſt acceptation. But the circumſtances 
which produce the latter kind of conceptions, cannot be ſo 
called. As for inſtance, that which is denoted by the adjective 
ce god or great, or by the prepoſition of or to, or by the con- 
junction © ard or but, cannot be called a © hing.“ 


The ſtate of “ being,” above deſcribed, may be confidered 
in a twofold view. For it may be looked upon as an abſtract. 
object, and as ſuch, may be ſeparately conſidered in the mind, 


and be denoted by the word © being, taken as a ſubſtantive, 


Or it may be conſidered as communicating with every object 
whatſoever which occaſions a compleat conception of the in- 
tellect, whether ſuch object be denoted by one word, or by a ſe- 
ries of words, For it is the characteriſtic of a ſpecies, whereof 
every ſuch object, as is above mentioned, is an individual. When 
this ſtate is conſidered as communicable ; expreſſions of a parti- 
cular form muſt be introduced into language to denote it under 


this conſideration ; and this gives occaſion to the verbal forms 
i to be. — being,“ &c. 


Theſe forms themſelves expreſs compleat conceptions of the 
intellect, as noun ſubſtantives do. And therefore theſe concep- 
tions have a compleat intellectual being, but this being is. 
conſidered as communicable with that of any object whatſoever, 
to which the mind can confine its attention. . 
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Hence theſe forms may be applied for a double purpoſe in the 
uſe of language. For the ſtates denoted by them, may either 
be conſidered as ſo many ſeparate objects of the intellect; or as 


coaleſcing with any other compleat object of the intellect, and 


ſhewing the ſtate of *©* being in which ſuch object is obſerved, 
or ſuppoſed, Now whatſoever modification can be perceived, 
or made in any object itſelf, may very naturally be conceived as 
a modification of the ſtate of. being of ſuch object; and 


hence every modification, which is perceived or made in any ob- 


ject whatſoever, is applicable to verbal being: hence it comes 


to paſs, that the forms of the verb 70 be” take into themſelves 
the characteriſtics of all ſpecies. For every individual object is 


included in ſome ſpecies, and conſequently has the characteriſtic 
of the ſpecies in it; and therefore the verbal communicable 
<« being” of ſuch object may be conſidered as taking the ſame 
characteriſtic into it. 


Now we obſerved, when we treated of the nature of ſpecies, 


that the characteriſtics of many of them are very difficult to be 
determined. When this happens, and it is required to unite the 


characteriſtic of ſuch a ſpecies with the verbal ſtate of being,“ 

we place the name of ſpecies itſelf (uſually with an article before 
it) in dependence upon ſome form of the verb“ 70 be;” and 
ſuch an expreſſion denotes communicable being modified by the 
characteriſtic of the ſpecies taken into it. Hence the expreſſions 


e fo be a man —a judge,” © being a man—a judge,” are real verbs. 


As likewiſe all other expreſſions of like conſtruction. For no- 
thing more than the characteriſtics of the two ſpecies, ** man 


and © judge, are here conſidered as modifying verbal ** being,” 
without any regard to the incommunicable principle of exiſtence 


which is in any man, or in any judge. This will fully appear, 


if we place the words © being a man—being a judge,” in depend- 


ence upon any proper name; as in the expreſſion Mr. N. 


being a man—being a judge. For although there are two 


diſtinct objects concerned in each of the expreſſions, viz. 
| cc « Mr, 


ce My, V and a nan Mr. N—— and a judge, yet the 


ſenſe or reſult of either expreſſion is not a plural conception; 


which yet muſt have been the conſequence, if the incommunicable 
principle of exiſtence in the objects, 4 man ” and © judge, 
had been attended to, | 


But we have farther obſerved, in treating of ſpecies, that the 


characteriſtics of many of them are ſtates eaſily aſcertainable, 


As for inſtance, in the ſpecies © haver—ſpeaker—reader,” the 
ſtates · having—ſpeaking—reading,” are the characteriſtics; and 
if theſe ſtates be conſidered as taken into © communicable being, 
the expreſſions thereof become of that kind of words which 
in grammar are called verbs; as © fo have—having,” to ſpeak— 


e ſpeaking,” © to read reading, &c. i. e. t be having—t0 


« be ſpeaking,” & c. being having — being ſpeaking,” VC. 


The ſtates ©* having—ſpeaking—readi ng” may be conſidered 


> as ſtates of ** exertion,” in the moſt extenſive acceptation of the 


word, But there are many ſtates which are the characteriſtics 
of ſpecies, and which may be conſidered as ſtates of reception 
« of the effect of ſome exertion.” As for inſtance, whatſoever is 
called“ a peſſaſion muſt be © ſomething poſſeſſed ;”' ſo © a ſpeech” 
muſt be © ſomething ſpoke,” and © a lecture muſt be © ſomething. 
* read.” Of conſequence the receptive ſtates, © poſſeſſed—ſpoke 
« read, may be united with © verbal being,” as well as the 
exertive ſtates, * having —ſpeaking—reading ;” and they are thus 


expreſſed in the verbal forms, 7 be poſſeſſed—ſpoke—read,” 


being poſſeſſed—ſpoke—read.” Hence the diſtinctions of verbs 
active and peſſive appear in language. And as there are few 
ſtates of exertion which can exiſt without a correſpondent ſtate 
of reception exiſting at the ſame time, much the greateſt number 
of verbs have both active and paſſive forms correſponding with 
each other, as the ſtates denoted by theſe forms are themſelves 


conceived to do. 


Verbs 
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Verbs are all of them expreſſions of ſpecies of abſtract ſtates, 
which the mind may conceive at its pleaſure, either as communi- 
cating, or not communicating, in their principle of exiſtence, 
with other objects; and this is the eſſential property which 
diſtinguiſhes a verb from every other kind of word in lan- 


guage, 


Having thus explained the nature of thoſe bones pe which 
are denoted by ſubſtantives, and by verbs which are frequently 
applied in ſome of their forms as ſubſtantives; 1 proceed to 


conſider the different forms under which ſubſtantives appear in 
language, and to ſhew the reaſon why theſe different forms have 


been introduced into the uſe of ſpeech. . 


Theſe different forms appear in what is called in grammar; 


the declenſion of nouns; which ſhews them as of different 


numbers, and as of different caſes in each number. 


SECTION KAI. 
Of the numbers of noun ſubſtantives. 


HESE are in Engliſh only two, the Gogular and the 
plural; and this diverſity of number is only obſerved in 

names of ſpecies, For if a name is ſo peculiarly appropriated 
to one certain object, as to be applicable to that object only, there 


can be no reaſon to give ſuch name a plural form, Yet the mind 
may unite ſuch an object with ſome other; ſo as to form a plural 


object out of both. But when this is done, two different names. 


are joined by the conjunction © and,” as in the expreſſion 
Ereece and Italy,” 


But when ſeveral individuals of one and the ſame ſpecies are 


confidered as forming a complex object, it would be very inconve- 
nient 
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nient to repeat the ſame name as many times as there are ſingle 

Objects included in the complex one. And to prevent this incon- 
vvenience, the formers of all languages which have come to my 
WM nr knowledge, have | introduced the plural forms of ſubſtantives. 
XE Theſe expreſs more than one individual of the ſpecies whereof 
8 any particular ſubſtantive is the name, as united into a complex 
object. When the mind unites ſeveral objects of a ſpecies into 
a complex object, notice is uſually given of it, in Engliſh, by 
adding an * to the name of the ſpecies, and ſometimes by 
adding the ſyllable © es; and in ſome few ſubſtantives by other 
variations, which will be taken notice of at Section IV, of the prac- 
tical part of this work. = 


20 This property of plurality in ſubſtantives, confirms the truth 
of the definition of a ſubſtantive, as given in this book. For 
© although ſeveral individual objects, which are each of them de- 
noted by the ſame, or by different ſubſtantives, may be formed 
into one complex object; yet the object will be a plural object, 
7, e. the being of the ſeveral individuals will not unite into 
one. 1 | 
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But if ſeveral verbs, uſed as ſubſtantives, expreſs a complex 
ſtate, ſuch ſtate is uſually conſidered as fingular ; as in the ex- 
preſſion © 7 think and ſpeak requires time,” i. e. the ſtates 
% thinking” and ſpeaking” are conſidered as uniting their be- 
ing into one, But theſe ſtates may be conſidered as ſeparate in- 
dividuals united into a plural object, if the mind pleaſes ſv to 
confider them; as in the exprefſion, ** 7 think and to ſpeak are 
« proofs of obſervation.” | 
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SECTION XII. 
Of the caſes of nouns in general. 


HAVE hitherto conſidered noun ſubſtantives, both proper 

and common, as alſo the names of verbal ſpecies, as they 
denote conceptions, which the mind can make the ſeparate ob- 
jects of its contemplation. But the applying them for this pur- 
poſe only, would not anſwer the intent of language. This in- 
tent requires, that the conception annexed to any noun ſubſtan- 
tive, or to any verb, ſhould be modified innumerable ways ; and 
this can only be done by applying one conception, ſo as to mo- 
dify, or give an additional aſcertainment to another. All the con- 
nective parts of ſpeech are uſed for this purpoſe; and the Greeks 
and Romans have varied their nouns by alterations of the laſt 
ſyllables, in order to make theſe forms of the ſubſtantives 
themſelves connective parts of ſpeech. The noun, whether 
altered in its final ſyllables, or not, is conſidered as the ſame 
noun; and the ſeveral forms of it are, by eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
called the caſes of the noun, 


Now although the Engliſh nouns have little of that variation, 
which, in the Latin and Greek grammars, is called a caſe ; it is 
by no means unneceſſary for the underſtanding of the wN 
or ſpeculative principles, on which language is founded, 
explain what the caſes of nouns are in theſe languages; and 6 
ſhew by what means the Engliſh, or any language of like con- 
ſtruction with it, ſupplies the want of caſes in its nouns, For 
whatſoever expreſſions correſpond with the caſes of nouns, in 
the languages abovementioned, muſt of neceſſity recur conti- 
nually in the uſe of any language : ſeeing the caſes, in ſuch 
languages as have them, are introduced for no other purpoſe but 
to anſwer the occaſions which moſt frequently occur in the nature 
of 
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of things, for the application of nouns in dependence upon one 
another, or upon other words. 


The fame reaſon which has directed all nations to diſtinguiſh 
the plural number in their nouns by an addition to, or alteration 
of, the ſingular, carried on the Greeks and Romans to give notice, 
by farther variations of the ſubſtantive in both the numbers, when 
ſuch ſubſtantive was applied, not merely to raiſe a conception of 


a ſingular or plural object, but to be united with ſome other 
word, ſo as to form with it a compound expreſſion of a con- 


ception farther circumſtantiated than it is, when expreſſed only 
by the word with which the dependent caſe of the ſubſtantive is 
united in conſtruction. The mind founds its proceeding on dif- 
ferent circumſtances, in uniting the conceptions denoted by ſub- 
ſtantives, ſo as to particularize by them the conceptions denoted 
by the words on which the ſubſtantives depend. This diverſity 


of proceeding requires diverſity of notices in connected language; 


and the variations of the caſes are uſed, in Greek and Latin, as 
' Notices that the mind is proceeding on different circumſtances, 
in forming the connection - between the object denoted by the 
noun, firſt in one dependent caſe, and then in another, and that 
contained in the ſignification of the word on which the different 
caſes depend, | = 


Thus in the expreſſion, the motion of a man,” © from a 
* man, to a man, with a man, for a man, the five objects de- 
noted by the ſame name of ſpecies, © à man,” are united with 


the object, motion, by ſeveral modes of eſtimation, founded 


on different circumſtances; and the different modes of eſtimation, 
and of the circumſtances on which they are founded, give occa- 


lion to different acts of the mind in apprehending and applying 


them. The variation of the ſubſtantive muſt be made, according 
to ſome regular plan, to anſwer the end purpoſed by it; for 
otherwiſe the ſorts of ſignification, which it is intended the diffe- 


rent caſes ſhall bear, would be confounded one with another. 


H Yet 
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Yet as it was found, in the languages above mentioned, that all 
noans could not be varied conveniently according to one and the 
fame form, or pattern; the Latins are obſerved to have five 
forms for the variation of their nouns, and the Greeks three 
priticipal or capital forms for the variation of theirs, which are 
farther ſubdiſtinguiſhed ; ſo that the whole number of them is 
uſually reckoned to be ten. Theſe forms of variation are called 
declenſions, and ſome ſubſtantives are varied according to one 
form of declenſion, and others according to another. In all the 
declenſions, the difference both of number, and caſe, is de- 
noted by the variation of the laſt ſyllables ; ſo that there is a 
neceſſity, in order to avoid the confuſion of number, that the 
plural termination of a caſe ſhall be different from the Anguler 
termination of the fame caſe, 


The caſes of every declenſion in the Latin are confidered as 
fix in the ſingular, and as many in the plural number ; and are 
called, the nominative, the genitive, the dative, the accuſative, 
the vocative, and the ablative : but no declenfion has fix diffe- 
rent endings. of caſe in either number : for the nominative and. 
the vocative are the ſame with each other; as likewiſe the da- 
tive and ablative with each other; in the plural number of all. 
the declenſions. And in the fingular, either the nominative and: 
vocative, or the genitive and dative, or the dative and ablative, 
are the fame in fome one declenfon. But as this likeneſs happens. 
to be between different caſes in different declenſions; the gram- 
marians, for the ſake of regularity, have eſtabliſhed ſix cafes of 
each number, in every declenſion; and have founded their rules 
for the confirudtion of the language on this eſtabliſhment. 


There are but five caſes in the Greek : the ablative being. 
either wanting, or always the ſame with the dative. But there 
are three numbers; a. peculiar termination being appropriated: 
to two caſes of the noun, when it ſignifies an object conſiſting. 
of only two. individuals. of a ſpecies, This number is called 

- . the 
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the dual number, and the firſt of its caſes ſupplies, in conſtruc- 
tion, the office of the nominative, the accuſative, and of the 
vocative ; whilſt the ſecond ſupplies that of the nee and 
dative. 


The method which is taken in Engliſh of forming expreſſions 
correſpondent to the caſes of ſubſtantives in the languages above 


mentioned (except in one form of the genitive caſe, and in the 


declenſion of ſome of the pronouns) is, by retaining the termina- 
tions of the nominatives ſingular and plural, invariable ; and by 
prefixing different particles to theſe nominatives; ſo that the 
ſame particle by this means contributes to the forming of two 
expreſſions, which anſwer to the ſame caſe fingular and plural 
of the Latin noun : as appears by the declenſion of the ſub- 
ſtantive, dominus,” with the Engliſh expreſſions, a lord 


« of a lord,” &c. as ſet down in this ſection; and in a different 


manner, under the declenſion of nouns, in the practical part 
of this book. 


The method of the Engliſh, and of other languages of like 
conſtruction, in forming the kind of expreſſions here treated of, 


is more natural than that of the Latin and Greek; as it is evi- 
dently more ſimple and regular. But the caſes in theſe languages 


have a variety of cadence, which their correſpondent Engliſh 
— will not admit of. 


The names of caſe and declenſion do not appear to have any 
obvious relation to their grammatical meaning: for the word 
« caſas,” from whence the Engliſh word, © caſe,” is derived, 
fignifies © @ fall” in Latin. But it appears, that it was a 


_ cuſtom of the antient grammarians to place the noun, with its 


variations, in ſome ſuch manner as the following. 
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To place the variations of the noun in this manner, was of 
conſequence to confider it as declining both ways by five ſeveral 
falls from the nominative of each number. And hence it is 
that the nominative caſe is frequently called the right, or up- 
right caſe, and the others oblique caſes; as being placed on lines 
oblique to the upright lines on which the nominatives ſtood *. 


dee a very ingenious book, called Hermes, p. 277. 
es 8 The 
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The vocative is indeed to be excepted out of the number of 
oblique caſes ; as being in itſelf a nominative of the ſecond 
perſon, This will appear, when we come to ſpeak of the caſe 
in particular, | N 


SECTION: MV. 
( the figns of the caſes of ſubſtantives. 


OUN ſubſtantives have been hitherto conſidered, as the 
conceptions annexed to them repreſent objects, each 


N 


whereof is conceived to exiſt by a principle which is conſtant 


and peculiar to it; and, of conſequence, as each object may be 
what the mind contemplates ſingly. But there is a neceſſity of 
applying conceptions derived from the ſame objects, to repreſent 
the mere circumſtances which attend other objects, or which 
attend verbal ſtates. For it is not poſſible to form ſingle con- 
ceptions denoted by fingle names, which ſhall ſuit every fort of 
object, or every ſort of ſtate, which we may have occaſion to 


conſider ; and therefore the conceptions which are ready formed, 


and laid up in the mind as denoted by ſeparate names, muſt be 
made uſe of to circumſtantiate each other, and likewiſe to cir- 
cumſtantiate verbal ſtates, as occaſion may require, 


Now the conceptions of all ſeparate objects, and ſtates, are 


formed by confining or checking the attention ; and any two, 


or more of them, may be taken into one complex conception, 


merely by extending the attention to them all, and then check- 
ing it. But this conception muſt neceſſarily be attended with 


the increaſe of number. For when the conceptions of objects 


and ſtates are thus united, none of them will repreſent mere 
circumſtances coaleſcing with ſome other object, but each of 
them will repreſent an object, or ſtate, as the conception thereof 

IS 
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is ſeparately laid up in the memory ; although ſuch conceptions 
are ſevera! of them taken together, and made to repreſent a 
complex plural object to ſuit a preſent occaſion, When the 
mind unites in this manner, the conceptions denoted by different 
ſubſtantives, the conjunction * and” is interpoſed in Engliſh 
between the ſubſtantives; as in the expreſſion, *© a man and 
g woman,” And the infinitive forms of verbs, and the Eng- 
liſh participles, may be uſed in the fame kind of conſtruction, 
as to read and to think—reading and thinking,” which are 
_ expreſſions that denote conceptions equivalent to thoſe of plural 
objects. 


This kind of conſtruction therefore is of no uſe to ſhew the 
conception denoted by a ſubſtantive, or by a verb, as repreſent- 
ing a mere circumſtance to be united with ſome other conception 
repreſenting ſome object, or ſome ſtate of being. But if a ſub- 
ſtantive be uſed in dependence upon a verb; whether the fyb+ 
ſtantive be in an oblique caſe, or not, notice is then given, that 
the conception, denoted by the ſubſtantive, is to be made uſe 
of merely to circumſtantiate the ſtate denoted by the verb, on 
which the ſubſtantive depends, in whatſoever caſe it be uſed, 
If a ſubſtantive be uſed in dependence upon another ſubſtantive, 
or upon an adjective ; the ſign of an oblique caſe, or ſome pre- 
poſition, muſt be made uſe of to ſhew the nature of the depend- 
ence; unleſs when two ſubſtantives are joined together, which are 
both names of the ſame object. But in all the manners in 
which ſubſtantives are applied merely to expreſs circumſtances 
attending ſtates, or objects, or other circumſtances, expreſſed by 
verbs, or ſubſtantives, or adjectives, no increaſe of number 
enſues upon the application of the dependent ſubſtantives, Thus, 
« 70 be officers,” is the expreſſion of a ſingle ſtate ; ** an habita- 
“tion of men,” is the expreſſion of a ſingle object; and * mer 
in arms,” is an expreſſion of no more objects, than are de- 
noted by the ſubſtantive, men; and in the expreſſion, am- 
S Giticus of honours,” no plurality is implied. Therefore it is 
manifeſt, 
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manifeſt, that the ſeparate principle of exiſtence of objects, de- 
noted by dependent ſubſtantives, is not attended to, when the 
complex conception, which theſe ſubſtantives contribute to the 
expreſſion of, is formed in the mind; becauſe, if ſuch principle 
were attended to, the notion of plurality of objects would be 
included in every conception, which is expreſſed by any ſeries 
of words, in which ſeveral ſubſtantives are concerned; as like- 
wiſe by every ſeries in which a dependent ſubſtantive in the plural. 
number is concerned. It follows from hence, that in every con- 
ception, denoted by a ſeries of connected words, there muſt be 
ſome capital object concerned, to which all the circumſtances are 
referred, which are expreſſed by each of the dependent words in 
the ſeries. For the principle, by which this object exiſts, is the 
only one which is attended to; and therefore all the circumſtances 
' which can be conſiſtently united in the expreſſion, muſt be ſuch. 


as are capable of being conſidered as mere modifications, uniting: 
in the exiſtence of ſuch capital obje&. 


Therefore, what is principally required to illuſtrate this moſt” 
abſtruſe part of grammar, is to determine the ſeveral manners in 
which objects expreſſed by nouns, or ſtates expreſſed by verbs, 


are capable of being modified by 5 is denoted by dependent: 
| ſubſtantives. 


W 


Now it appears, from the nature of the conceptions which are: 
annexed to names of ſpecies, that one and the ſame object may 
be included in ſeveral different ſpecies; and that the object may 
have as many different names given to it, as there are different 
ſpecies in which it is included. As 4 man,” for inſtance, may 
be called © a creature. an animal —a ſon,” or perhaps a father 
Ea mater — a ſubjett=—a magiſtrate,” or by many other 
names, if he has the properties, or characters, 5 are the 
marks of diſtinction of the ſeveral ſpecies Which theſe names 
expreſs. Therefore one and the ſame object may be expreſſed 
as in ſeveral different circumſtances, if ſuch object have different 
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be conſidered as included in the ſtate © 70 be ſuffering.” If 


ſeveral circumſtances of this object may be expreſſed, by men- 


of the verb ſubſtantive (i. e. of the verb which anſwers to the 


of objects is contained in any of the above-mentioned expreſſions, 


the names by which they are firſt mentioned, Several paſlive 


| mate - ſuch as the verbs, « 70 be OT eee 
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ſubſtantive names applied to it. The ſame obtains with regard 
to verbal ſtates, For one and the ſame ſtate may be denoted by 
ſeveral verbs. As for inſtance, all the active ſtates denoted by 
verbs, may be confidered as included in the ſtate 70 ad, or 
eto be acting; and all the paſſive ſtates denoted by verbs, may 


therefore the conception of the principal or capital object, which 
is concerned in a ſeries of words, be raiſed in the mind of a 
hearer or reader, by mentioning ſome name of ſuch object; 


tioning other names of the ſame object, if notice be given that 
ſuch names expreſs circumſtances, and not capital objects. 
This notice is given in all languages, by interpoſing ſome form 


Engliſh verb © 7o be” ) between two names of the ſame object; 8 
as in the expreſſion, * a man being—having been a judge,” or 
« @ man who is — was- will be—may be—muſt be might be— 
« ſhould be—would be a judge.” For as the ſubſtantive, © a judge,” 
is made dependent upon a verb, it expreſſes nothing more than a 
circumſtance which modifies the verbal ſtate of © being in which 
the man is repreſented, and therefore no conception of plurality 


although the two conceptions, denoted by © a man” and © 4 
« fudge, are concerned in each. This manner of circumſtan- 
tiating objects may be called he deſcriptive mode,” if any one 
pleaſes; for this mode of conſtruction is conſtantly uſed in de- 
ſcribing objects, more particularly than they are expreſſed by 


verbs admit of ſubſtantives in dependence upon them by the ſame 


e pointed—eſteemed,” as in the expreſſions, Mr, N—— being 3 
e called—named—made—appointed—efteemed—a judge,” I ſhall 3 
go on to ſhew the reaſon why active verbs do not admit of this 
kind of conſtruction : but it is neceſſary to obſerve, before I 
proceed farther, that this mode of circumſtantiating an object 
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form the expreſſions, © 70 call. -name, &c. * Mr. N- 
Mr. N—— and @ judge,” will each repreſent the object 
* called - named, as before; and therefore are only names of 
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by interpoſing a verb between two of its names, never requires 
the dependent ſubſtantive to be uſed in a different cafe from that 
of the ſubſtantive, on which the verb depends. If we examine 


into the reaſon of this, it will quickly appear, that the object 
denoted by the firſt ſubſtantive, and that denoted by the ſub- 


ſtantive which depends on the verb, are repreſented in one and 


the ſame ſtate of being; for in the examples above, Mr, x 
is © the object called—named,” &c. and © a judge” is likewiſe 
« the object called—named,” &c. conſequently the conceptions 
annexed to Mr, N——,” and © @ judge,” are equally con- 
ceptions of that which © is called—named,” &c. and therefore are 
no more than different conceptions of one and the ſame object. 


If we now take the active verbs © 70 call—t0 name, &C. 
which correſpond with the paſſive verbs above mentioned, and 
a judge,” 


one and the fame object under different conceptions. But the 
ſtate of being, in which the object under different conceptions 
is repreſented, is not now directly expreſſed ; for the ſtates, 
* to call -name, are only mentioned, and not the ſtates, ©* called 


« —named,” Therefore theſe ſtates are to be ſupplied in the 
mind by deduction from the ſtates, ** 70 call—to name,” which 


are mentioned; and the object denoted by the ſubſtantives, 


Mr. N, à Judge, is to be conſidered as in the deduced 


ſtates, and not in the ſtates which are directly mentioned. 


The ſubſtantives, Mr, N——, à judge,” are therefore in 
an oblique caſe, when thus applied. And the reaſon why they 
are ſo is manifeſtly this, viz. the mind is under a neceſſity of 
_ {upplying, by its own operation, ſomething which is not directly 

mentioned, in order to determine how the conception, expreſſed 
by either of the dependent ſubſtantives, repreſents a mere cir- 
cumſtance of the verbal ſtate, © 70 call,” Therefore the eſſential 


I pro- 
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property of an oblique caſe is, a direction to ſupply in the mind 
* ſomewhat not directly mentioned, in order to turn the conception of 
an object into that of a dependent circumſtance.” That which is to 
be ſupplied in this inſtance, 1s a ſtate correſponding to the verbal 
ftate which is mentioned, in which ſtate the object denoted by 
each of the dependent ſubſtantives, muſt be placed. If only one 
ſubſtantive 1s made to depend on one of the verbs above men- 
tioned, as in the expreſſion, “ f call—name——Mr. N. 8 
Mr, Nis the object . called named; i. e. he is in a ſtate 
which is not directly mentioned, but which is to be ſupplied in 
the mind; and therefore the ſubſtantive, © Mr. N=——," is 
in an oblique caſe. This caſe is called the accuſative, in Greek 
and Latin; and the noun in theſe languages, when in this caſe, 
is ſhewn to be ſo by its termination; but the Engliſh language 
has no particular ſign or termination for this cafe (except in ſome 
of the pronouns:) mere poſition of the ſubſtantive after the verb, 
uſually ſupplying the place of a ſign. There is little or no oc 
ſion for any particular ſign of this caſe beſides mere poſition ; be- 
cauſe the word, which the noun in this caſe depends upon, muſt 
always be a verb, and that verb of a particular kind. 


The grammarians have called the kind of verb, on which a 
ſubſtantive in the accuſative caſe may depend, a verb tranſitive. 
The explanation of the nature of this verb will contribute much 
to explain the nature of all the oblique caſes of ſubſtantives, as 
likewiſe of all the prepoſitions ; and therefore this kind of verb 
muſt here be 3 conſidered. 


| Now every tranſitive oh 1 two ſets of forms, which the 
grammarians have called the two voices of the verb. One of 
theſe voices is conſidered as expreſſing ſtates of action; the other 
ſtates of ſuffering ; and this way of conſidering the nature of 
theſe voices, is proper enough for conveying to learners a general 
conception of the nature of each. But a verb in the active 
voice very frequently denotes a ſtate which implies no real action; 
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as for inſtance, ** 7 ſuffer—to reſemble—to exceed,” and many 
others. And ſo a verb, in the paſſive voice, frequently denotes 
a ſtate which implies no real ſuffering ; as, © to be got—0 be bot 
« —fo be found,” and many others. The true nature of theſe 
ſtates is, that thoſe of each pair (that is, the active and paſſive 


ſtates, which are denoted by the correſpondent forms, or 


tenſes, of one and the ſame verb) are conceived to derive their 
exiſtence from one and the ſame principle; ſo that if this princi- 


ple of exiſtence is communicated to, or with-held from, either 
ſtate of a pair, it is communicated to, or with-held from, the 


other ſtate of the ſame pair. Thus the ſtates, © 7 ſee—to be 
« ſeen,” © to ſpeak—to be ſpoke,” © to love—to be loved, exiſt 


each pair of themgy the ſame principle: and in general, if 
either ſtate of any of the pairs of any mood is, paſt—preſent 
or to come, the other ſtate of the ſame pair is, paſt—pre- 


, 


&« ſont—or to come; or if the exiſtence of either ſtate depends 
upon © command—power —freedom from contradiction - duty — 


« or neceſſity,” the exiſtence of the other ſtate of the ſame pair 
depends on the ſame principle. Hence the ſame ſigns of tenſe 
and mood are uſed with each ſtate of the ſame pair; as, 70 love 


„fo be loved,” to have loved—to have been loved,” © to be about 
c to love—to be about to be loved,” I lo - am loved,” I loved 


« —[ was loved, © 1 have loved—lI have been loved,” © I had 


« hved—T had been loved. T ſhall love ſhall be loved,” 
e love tho be thou loved,” I can—may—ſhould—would love,” 


„ I can—may—ſhould—would—be loved,” &c.; and fo of the 
correſponding ſtates of any one and the ſame tranſitive verb. 


But although theſe correſponding pairs of verbal ſtates are con- 


ceived as each pair owing its exiſtence to the ſame principle ; 


yet the ſame object is not uſually in both the ſtates of ſome 


certain pair at one and the ſame time ; but much more frequently 


one object is in one of the ſtates, and another object in the cor- 


reſponding ſtate. And almoſt all kind of relations may be ex- 


preſſed by confidering one object as in one of theſe ſtates, and 
another in the correſponding ſtate. As for inſtance, the relation 
1 2 NG of 
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of equality may be expreſſed between two objects, by conſider. 


ing the one object as in the ſtate © equalhng,” and the other as 


in the ſtate ©* equalled,” The relation of greater to leſs” be- 
tween two objects, may be expreſſed by conſidering the one as 


in the ſtate ©* exceeding,” and the other in the ſtate exceeded.” 
The relation of % to © greater” may be expreſſed by con- 


fidering one object in the ſtate ** exceeded,” and another in the 
and fo of a great variety of other inſtances, 
Now if an object is repreſented in one of theſe verbal ſtates, and 


another object in the ſame relation to the firſt object, as it would 


be if the correſponding ſtate were mentioned and this other ob- 
jet repreſented in that ſtate; there is no occaſion actually to 


mention ſuch correſponding ſtate, but to give notice by ſome 


ſign that it is to be ſupplied in the mind, and it will be ſupplied 
of courſe; becauſe the one of theſe correſponding ſtates always 


ſuppoſes the other. If an object is mentioned as in the ſtate de- 


noted by the active form of any tranſitive verb, and another ob- 
ject is related to the firſt object by being in the correſponding 
paſſive ſtate ; the name of ſuch correſponding object is placed in 


Engliſh immediately after the active verb, and this poſition is of 


the ſame effect as à particular ſign would be, of the relation 


which exiſts between the two objects. Thus in the expreſſion, 


John ſeerng—equalling—excelling— James; James is in the ſame 


relation to John, as he would be if he were repreſented in the 


ſtates, ©* ſeen——egqualled—excelled ;” and fo of other inſtances of the 


uſe of the active tranſitive verb, with a ſubſtantive in the accuſa- 


tive caſe depending upon it. Therefore the fign of the. accuſa- 
tive caſe is not the mark of any one certain relation, but of a cer- 
tain kind of operation of the mind itſelf, which can be performed 
upon the ſort of conception that is denoted by the active form of 
a tranſitive verb; but not upon the conception that is ter by 
any other ſort of word. 


If an object be repreſented in the paſſive ſtate of a tranſitive 
verb, and a ſubſtantive be made immediately dependent upon 


2 the 
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the verb, ſuch ſubſtantive is conceived to expreſs an object, which 
is in the paſſive ſtate itſelf that is mentioned, and not in the cor- 
reſponding active ſtate; as in the expreſſion, ce a child named 
« Jobn, © John,” as well as ble child,” is © the aged named; 
and ſo of other inſtances, 


Yet it is frequently neceſſary to repreſent an object in the ſtate 
denoted by the paſſive form of a tranſitive verb, and likewiſe to 
repreſent an object in the active ſtate which correſponds with the 
paſſive ſtate that is mentioned, as merely circumſtantiating the 
object in the paſſive ſtate. When this is to be done, there is no 
occaſion directly to mention the active ſtate; but any certain ſign, or 
mark, uſed with the name of the object, which is to be conſidered 
as if it were in ſuch ſtate, will be ſufficient to direct the mind ſo to 
conſider it. For as the correſponding paſſive ſtate is actually men- 
tioned, the active ſtate is eaſily ſupplied in the mind whenſoever 
there is an occaſion for it. The ſign © by” is prefixed in Engliſh 
before the ſubſtantive which follows the paſſive verb, when the 
mind proceeds to connect its conceptions in this manner, i. e. by 
the means of paſlive ſtates actually mentioned; and by underſtand- 
ing, or ſupplying within itſelf, the correſponding active ſtates, as in 
the expreſſions, © James ſeen—equalled—excelled by Jobn, where 
John is © the object ſeerng—equalling —excelling ;” i. e. he is in the 
active ſtates, which correſpond with the ſtates, © ſeen—egqualled — 

« excelled,” that are actually mentioned in the expreſſion, Hence 
it appears, that the ſign © by,” after a paſſive verb, is not the mark 
of any one certain relation ; but of a certain kind of operation of 
the mind itſelf, which can be performed upon the conception 
denoted by a paſſive verb. It is conceived in Engliſh, that the 
ſame kind of operation, which is denoted by the ſign © by,” may 
be performed upon other ſorts of words, beſides paſſive verbs; 
and therefore this ſign does not always refer to the agent, as it 
does in the examples given above; and the various uſes of this 
gn will be confidered particularly in a following chapter. But 
it is manifeſt that the expreſſions, eee 


e excelling 
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© excelling James, (which were produced as examples of con- 
ſtruction, by the active forms of verbs with the accuſative caſe) 
are exactly equivalent to ©* James ſeen—equalled —excelled by — 
John; inſomuch, that if the conceptions, denoted by either 
of the expreſſions, could be painted, the very ſame picture would 
be formed. This will be very evident, if we take the verbal 
name of a viſible ſtate of being, and apply it in both theſe modes 
of conſtruction ; as for inſtance, the verb fo hold.” For the 
appearance which is expreſſed by © John holding James, is the 
very ſame with that which is expreſſed by. James held by John,” 
and conſequently the very ſame picture would repreſent that 
which is denoted by either of the expreſſions. This diverſity 


of expreſſion of one and the ſame appearance, ariſes from hence; 


that we are at liberty to conſider either John or James as the 
capital object concerned in the appearance; and that if we con- 
ſider John as ſuch object, the fate, * holding Fames,” is a de- 
pendent circumſtance of the complex object, expreſſed by Fobr 
“Holding James; but if we conſider James as the capital object, 
the ſtate, held by John,” is a dependent circumſtance of the 
complex object, expreſſed by © James beld by Jobn; fo that the 
conceptions of the two complex objects differ in nothing but in 
the modes of operation, by which the parts, whereof they conſiſt, 
are put together in the mind itſelf; and painting can take no notice 
of theſe modes of operation. 


| Now it is manifeſt that the objects, between which every par- 
ticular kind of relation can exiſt, are each of them in a certain 
ſtate of being, in conſequence of ſuch relation ; ſo that to conſider 
two objects as the terms between which a certain relation exiſts, 
is, in effect, to conſider one of the objects as in a ſtate of be- 
ing, with which the ſtate of being, in which the other object is, 
has the ſame kind of correſpondence as that is which occaſions 
the relation. And this is manifeſtly the reaſon, why ſo many 
kinds of relations may be expreſſed in language, by repreſenting 
one object as in the active or N ſtate, which is denoted by 
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ſome tranſitive verb; and another object as in the correſpondent 
paſſive or active ſtate of the ſame verb. 


If verbal ſtates could be mentioned with convenience, as 
intervening between every two objects, which are confidered 


as in ſome certain relation to each other, there would ma- 
nifeſtly be no occaſion in language, for the ſign of any caſe, 


except that of the accuſative, and that of the correſponding 


ablative, which is the fign ,“ in Engliſh, as we have 


ſhewn above, But on ſome occaſions, it is utterly unne- 


ceſſary to mention the particular ſtates of being, in which 


objects are, that are conſidered as related to each other; becauſe 
the nature of the objects themſelves ſufficiently ſhews how they 


are related; and therefore any mark, or notice, to direct to the 


name, which is to be conſidered as denoting a mere circum- 


ſtance, and not a capital object, is direction enough to enable the 


mind to unite the conceptions denoted by two ſubſtantives, into 


the conception of a capital object farther aſcertained by the cir- 


cumſtance which is denoted by the dependent ſubſtantive. The 


ſign © of” is uſed. in Engliſh. between two ſubſtantives for this 


purpoſe, and is prefixed to the ſubſtantive, which is to be con- 
ſidered as the name of a mere circumſtance. Thus in the ex- 


prefſions, a4 man of learning—a horſe of ſtrength,” notice is 


given that the ſubſtantives, learning and. © firength,” expreſs 
mere circumſtances. So that the learning is not to be conſider- 


ed as having any principle of exiſtence, other than that by which 


the man exiſts ; nor the ſtrength as having any principle of exiſt- 
ence, other than that by which the horſe exiſts, Hence it 
comes to paſs, that the dependent ſubſtantives, of learning 


« of ſtrength,” are, in this application of them, exactly equiva- 
lent to the adjectives, ** learned” and ſtrong ;” fo that the ex- 


preſſions above are of the very ſame import with a learned man 


Ea ſtrong horſe,” But the expreſſions may be reverſed, fo 
that the word in each which repreſented the capital object, may 


be made to repreſent a dependent circumſtance ; and that which 


repreſented 
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repreſented a mere circumſtance, may be made to repreſent the 
capital object, and this merely by turning the ſubſtantives, 
e a man—a horſe,” into © of a man—of a borſe;” and conſider- 
ing the ſubſtantives, learning and © firength,” as expreſſing 
objects circumſtantiated reſpectively, by what is ſignified by 


,a man, a horſe; as in the expreſſions, *©* the learning of 


* a man—the ſirength of a horſe.” Adjectives might be made to 
expreſs what is here denoted by of a man—of @ horſe ;” but it 
is not convenient to make adjectives from the names of real ob- 
jets, and to give theſe adjectives this kind of ſignification. 
For every adjective (as has been already ſhewn) directs, that no 
notice is to be taken of any principle of exiſtence in what is de- 
noted by it. And it is ſomewhat difficult for the mind to lay 
aſide the conſideration of the principle by which a real object 
exiſts, But it is eaſy to conſider a capital object as in ſome cer- 
tain ſtate of being, and any other object by which the capital 


object is circumſtantiated, as in a ſtate of being correſpondent 
with the former ſtate. Hence the kind of relation that is given 


notice of by the ſign of,” placed in Engliſh between two ſub- 
ſtantives, may be more exactly expreſſed, by ſubſtituting ſome 
tranſitive verb inſtead of the ſign; as, © a man of learning— 
* 4 borſe of ſtrength,” are expreſſions equivalent to © a man hav- 
© ing learning—a horſe having ſtrengtb; and theſe expreſſions 
may be reverſed, if the correſponding paſſive ſtate, © had,” be 
ſubſtituted inſtead of * having :” if they are thus reverſed, they 


will become © the learning had by a man—the ſtrength had by a 
* horſe ; and both the former and the latter expreſſions may be 
_ eaſily turned into equivalent expreſſions, in which a relative pro- 


noun is concerned; as, a man who has learning—a horſe which 
* has ſtrength,” „ the learning which a man has—the ftirength 
% which a horſe bas. The reaſon why a relative pronoun has 
this property, will be made fully appear, when that kind of pro- 
noun 1s treated of in particular, It will appear that ſome verb 


tranſitive, either in an active or paſſive form, may be ſubſtituted 


for the Engliſh ſign, of,” on every occaſion when the fign 
connects 


n 
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connects two ſubſtantives ; as for inſtance, ** the parts of a whole” . 
is equivalent to © the parts conſtituting, or which conſtitute 
« whole,” (e a whole of ſo many parts,” to © a whole conſtituted by. 
« ſo many parts, or which ſo many parts conſtitute ;” * a field of 
« corn, to © g field producing, or which produces corn; © the 
« corn of a field,” to © the corn produced by a field, or which a 
ce field produces; and fo of other inſtances of two ſubſtantives 
connected by this ſign © of.” It is manifeſt therefore, that this 
mode of conſtruction is only a kind of ſubſtitute for the tranſitive, 


and correſpondent paſſive modes, above deſcribed ; and that it 


takes place when the ſtates in which the objects denoted by the 


| ſubſtantives are to be conſidered, are ſo obvious, that there is no 


occaſion to mention either ſtate particularly. This fign, © of,” 
is therefore neither the mark of relation in general, nor of one 
particular ſort of relation; but is the mark of a certain ſort of 
operation of the mind itfelf, which always requires two concep- 


tions of a certain ſort, in order to perform it, viz. two conceptions 


which are denoted by two ſubſtantives. A conception which is 
denoted by an expreffion that is formed by the operation above 
mentioned, may be eafily turned into an adjective conception; 
for nothing more is required, than to omit conſidering the prin- 
ciple by which the capital obje& exiſts, and of conſequence to 
denote ſuch object not by ſubſtantive, but by an adjective name. 
Thus, ** deſire of praiſe” becomes © deſirous of praiſe,” „ con- 
% ſciouſneſs of guilt” becomes © conſcious of guilt; and fo of 


other inftances, Here it is manifeſt, that deſirous of praiſe. 
© conſcious of guili, are only a kind of complex adjectives; and 


this may ſerve, as one example, to ſhew how the mind com- 


pounds words, fo that a whole feries of them taken together, 


becomes of the nature of a fimple word of a particular part of 
ſpeech. 1 i | 


The fign , in Engliſh, has yet another uſe, beſides that 
which requires two ſubſtantives when it is applied. In this ufe 
of it, the ſubſtantives to which it is prefixed are placed, not in 

K depend- 
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dependence upon other ſubſtantives, but upon verbs. The ſub- 
ſtantive, thus applied, anſwers to a Latin ſubſtantive in the abla- 
tive caſe, ſometimes without any prepoſition before it, and ſome- 
times with, a—ab——de——e—ex;” as, ** deſcended of an an- 
« tient family,” may in Latin be expreſſed by ortus antiqua 
« ftirpe, or *© ortus ab antiqua ſtirpe.” But the ſign © of,” 
when uſed with two ſubſtantives, anſwers to the genitive caſe in 
Latin. This double uſe of the fame ſign in Engliſh occaſions no 
ambiguity; becauſe, in the latter uſe of it, the ſign, with its ſub- 
ſtantive, muſt depend upon a different ſort of word from that, 
upon which it depends when it anſwers to the genitive caſe of 
Latin nouns, There is another Engliſh ſign, which always 
requires a certain ſort of word to be made dependent upon. 
This ſign is © than,” which always depends upon ſome word 
that requires the act of compariſon in order to apply it, whilſt it 
directs to the name of the object which has in it a degree of ſome. 
quality, which degree is made the ſtandard of compariſon. Thus 
in the expreſſions, John is taller than James — Jobn proceeds leſs 
* cautiouſly than James; the degree of tallneſs, and the degree of 
cautiouſneſs of proceeding, obſerved in James, are made the ſtand- 
ards of compariſon; and it is inferred, that the degree of tallneſs, 
obſerved in John, exceeds the degree obſerved in James; but that 
the degree of cautiouſneſs of proceeding, obſerved in John, comes 
ſhort of the degree obſerved in James. The fign © than” is 
therefore a mere mark, or notice, which ſuppoſes a certain 
mode of eſtimation of the mind of man, and directs to the name 
of ſome object, upon ſome quality whereof this mode of eſti- 
motion is applied. Now to eſtimate a relation by mentioning 
both the terms between which it exiſts, and by ſhewing how 
theſe terms are connected, is in effect to compare theſe terms 
together in ſome certain reſpect; and if this reſpect be the poſ- 
ſeſſion, or exertion of ſome quality which has an adjective or 
ad verbial name of the comparative degree, this mode of eſtima- 
tion may be uſed to expreſs the relation. Thus the expreſſions, 
« to ſtand above —belbu before — behind a man, may be turned 


into 
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into the equivalent expreſſions, © to fland higher than—lower 
« than—more forward than—leſs forward than a man; and the 
force of ſeveral other prepoſitions may be expreſſed by the com- 
parative mode of conſtruction on many occaſions; as, * 70 ad- 


« vance beyond the wood,” is “ to advance farther than the 
wood,” &c. 


Having thus conſidered the ſeveral caſes of ſubſtantives which 

require words of particular ſorts for their application, I proceed 

to conſider the ſigns by which a ſubſtantive may be made depen- 
dent upon either a noun or a verb, 


Now it is manifeſt, that the verb tranſitive requires no affixed 
ſign in Engliſh to ſhew the ſubſtantive which denotes an object 
that is related to the ſtate, by being in the paſſive ſtate which 
correſponds with the ſtate that is mentioned. But if more ob- 
jects are required to circumſtantiate a tranſitive ſtate, different 
ſigns muſt be uſed, to ſhew the different manners in which 
the conceptions of theſe objects are applied to ſignify mere cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch ſtate. One of the principal of theſe figns is 
for,“ in Engliſh, This fign ſhews that the object, to the 
name of which it is prefixed, is ſo conſidered as to be © re cauſe 
« —motive—reaſon—or occaſion hy ſome ſtate exiſts, or ſome 
object exiſts in ſome certain ſtate; as in the expreſſions, ©* zo 
« work for hire——a maſt for a ſhip,” &c, This kind of rela- 
tion ariſes altogether from a certain mode of eſtimation of ſome 
rational agent; for where there is no reaſon, there can be no 
final cauſes ; and where nothing is propoſed or executed, there 
can be no motive of intention, It is therefore moſt evident, 
that the ſign © for” ſhews the object to the name of which it is 
pręfixed, as under a certain mode of contemplation of the mind 
of man, and that this mode of contemplation makes ſuch object 
not a capital object, but a dependent circumſtance on ſomething 
propoſed or executed, Hence this fign is the mark of a certain 
mode of contemplation of the mind of man itſelf. But this 
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mode of contemplation is made the characteriſtic of the ſpecies, 
e final cauſe,” and of conſequence what object ſoever is under 
this mode of contemplation, ſuch object becomes of that ſpecies, 


and may be called © final cauſe,” So that the kind of relation 


in which the object ſtands, to which the ſign © For” directs, is 


aſcertained in a good meaſure by the nature of the ſpecies into 


which ſuch object paſſes when it has this ſign before its name. 


The other Engliſh orepoſitions, which may be conſidered as 


the ſigns of caſes of ſubſtantives, are © 0 rom. - within. 


Each of theſe are notices of particular modes of contemplation, 
by which the mind of man reduces the conceptions of objects 
to thoſe of mere circumſtances dependent on ſome capital ob- 
jet, or on ſome verbal ſtate, The mode of contemplation 
denoted by © 70 is, in its general nature, fimilar to that by 
which the mind attends a moving object, or any ſtate of motion, 
till it cloſes with ſome fixed object. That denoted by © from” 
is, in its general nature, fimilar to the proceeding of the mind. 
when it conſiders a moving object, or any ſtate of motion, as 
forſaking ſome object whence it recedes ; © with” dire to ſome: 


object which may be conſidered of the ſpecies © concomitant,” 


or © adjunct,“ with regard to ſome object or ſtate ; in gives 
notice of a mode of attention fimilar to that by which the mind 
| ſpecifies an object, or ſtate, by ſomething which ſurrounds, or 
contains it. This way of reducing connections to forts by the 
ſeveral modes of attention which the mind exerts in apprehend- 


ing and applying each fort, is manifeſtly the utmoſt effort of the 


abſtractive power of the mind. For when we denote concep- 


tions as of different forts, merely by the diverſities of proceeding 


by which we form theſe conceptions from premiſes ſet before us; 
it is clear, that no diſtinctions can be conceived of a more fimple 


nature; ſeeing we are now arrived at the mere internal con- 


ſciouſneſs which the mind has of the ſeveral kinds of its own diſ- 
curſive acts. Theſe diverſities of proceeding of the mind itſelf, 
in apprehending and applying the kinds of connexions and rela- 


tions 
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tions which are denoted by the ſigns of caſes and prepoſitions, 
are a kind of characteriſtics by which theſe connexions and rela- 
tions are reduced to claſſes or ſorts. For every connexion, or 


relation, is denoted by the ſame ſign, when the ſame kind of 
proceeding of the mind itſelf is uſed in applying ſuch connexion, 


or relation. Now I have ſhewed, in what is faid of the na- 


ture of ſpecies, that one and the fame object may be expreſſed 


by different names of ſpecies, if ſuch object have the characters 


of different ſpecies in it. In like manner, the fame connexion. 
or relation may be denoted by different ſigns, if ſuch con- 
nexion or relation can be apprehended and applied by different 
modes of proceeding of the mind itſelf. But every kind of 
connexion or relation may be apprehended and applied by diffe- 
rent modes of proceeding, if the premiſes or data are changed, 
by which ſuch connexion or relation is to be eſtimated. 25 


Hence the ſituations of objects, when they require theſe par- 


ticular modes of contemplation in order to turn the conceptions: 
of them into thoſe of mere circumſtances, may uſually be con- 
ſidered as particular fates of being in which the objects are, 


when the conceptions of them are to be turned into thoſe. of 
mere cireumſtances; and if theſe ſtates are expreſſed by either 
the active of paſſive forms of tranfitive verbs, and the object 
which is to be confidered as a mere circumſtance, is repreſented as 
in the ſtate of being which correſponds with that which is ex- 


preſſed, it is evident that the verb itſelf will direct the mind to 
apply the object denoted by the ſubſtantive which depends upon 
it, fo as to underſtand and circumſtantiate the correſpondent. 


ſtate by the object: and the ſtate, when ſo underſtood: and cir- 


cumftantiated, will have a correſpondence with the verbal 
ſtate which is expreſſed, of the ſame kind with that which 


conſtitutes the relation that is» between the objects that are 
now repreſented in theſe verbal ſtates. Hence, ** we e 
« fuch à place,” is of the ſame import in Engliſh with ** w 
came to ſuch a place; © we forſook ſuch a place,” with 
3 - — 
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„ we went from it; © Fohn accompanying James, is equiva- 
lent to John being with Fames ;”” © a houſe which is ſurrounded 
« by a wood,” to © a bouſe which is in a wood,” © conteſts for 


« preferment,” to © conteſts occaſioned by defire of preferment 


e % number exceeding another,” to a number bigger than another; 


550 ſo of innumerable other inſtances, in which a tranſitive verb 

bay be ſubſtituted inſtead of a prepoſition, or ſign of a caſe, 
This ſhews clearly, that the ſame relation between objects may 
be expreſſed in language by different modes of eſtimation, if 


the premiſes are changed, by the help whereof the relations are 


to be eſtimated, 


Theſe obſervations evidently prove, that although the ſigns of 


caſes and other prepoſitions are the notices of relations exiſting be- 


tween objects and objects, or between verbal ſtates and objects; 
yet that each ſign or prepoſition only directs the hearer to apply 
his attention in a certain manner upon premiſes or data of certain 
kinds, in order to apprehend the relation exactly which is in- 
tended to be expreſſed ; for if the premiſes are changed, the 
mode of operation muſt be changed, in order to eſtimate exactly 
the nature of the relation in queſtion : and when the mode of 
operation is to be changed, a different ſign or prepoſition muſt be 
uſed. Hence it comes to paſs, that one and the ſame complex 
object may frequently be expreſſed by applying the ſame prepoſi- 
tions to different words, or different prepoſitions to the ſame 
words. As for inſtance, the diſtance of London from York— — 
« of York from London—from London to York—from York to 
« London—between London and York—between York and London,” 
are all expreſſions of one and the ſame diſtance, under different 
modes of eſtimation, which modes the prepoſitions give notice of, 
by changing with each different uſe of the premiſes upon which 
the mind applies its attention in carrying on the eſtimation, 


Thus it appears that the ſigns of caſes and other prepoſitions 
are indeed the marks of relation, but that theſe relations are re- 


duced 
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duced to ſorts in language, by conſidering each relation as of the 
ſame ſort which requires the ſame ſort of attention of the mind 
itſelf, to apprehend and apply it with the ſame ſort of premiſes. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that ſigns of caſes and prepoſitions bear 
in themſelves a leſs determinate ſignification than nouns and verbs 


do; for even noun adjectives include a conception in each, which 
may be denoted by a ſubſtantive, and which of conſequence may 


be ſeparately attended to in the mind; but the kind of relation 
which is given notice of by a ſign, cannot be ſo attended to ; 
for ſome premiſes muſt be given, and the mind muſt exerciſe its 
diſcurſive judgment upon them, before ſuch a conception of the 


relation denoted by a particular fign will ariſe, as can be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the conception of ſome other relation. It is the 


buſineſs of grammar to determine, as preciſely as poſſible, the 


kinds of premiſes which admit of being circumſtantiated by 
ſubſtantives in each particular caſe. And I have attempted this 
in the following ſection, with regard to the Engliſh language in 
particular; for, with regard to language in general, little can be 


done in this part of grammar. The reaſon of this is, that dif- | 


ferent communities have not applied the fame mode of eſtima- 


tion to the ſame kind of premiſes, in order to expreſs the ſame 
relations amongſt objects and ſtates themſelves. For, even in the 
uſe of the genitive caſe of one ſubſtantive in order to circum» 


ſtantiate another; in Hebrew (as I am told) it is not“ the cir- 


cumſtance that is expreſſed by the genitive caſe, but the ob- 
ect which is circumſtantiated, which proceeding is the very 
contrary to that of the Greek, Latin, Engliſh, and, as I be- 
lieve, of all the languages of Europe. Vet if the matter is cloſely 
attended to, the proceeding of the Hebrews will appear at leaſt 
as reaſonable as that of other nations ; for in the Engliſh ex- 
preſſions, “ the bead of a man—the ſhape of a triangle; the 


conceptions denoted by“ head and © ſhape,” are really altered 
in the mind, in conſequence of the ſubſtantive which is made de- 
pendent upon each; whereas, the conceptions denoted by ** 4 
man —a triangle“ remain unaltered, When therefore the al- 
tered 
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tered conception is expreſſed by an alteration in the ſubſtantive, 
ſuch proceeding is by no means unreaſonable, although directly 
the reverſe of the proceeding made uſe of in the weſtern lan- 


guages. 


It appears from the foregoing account of the ſigns of caſes 
and Prepoſitions, why mere arbitrary cuſtom has ſo much in- 
fluence in the application of them in all languages. For a 
mere mode of attention of the mind itſelf is not eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed, or indeed is not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed from every i 
other mode; nor is it eaſy to aſcertain what premiſes are all of a 
ſort, ſo as all to require the ſame ſign to give notice of a certain 
relation as exifting among ſuch premiſes. Hence the applica- 
tion of the oblique caſes and prepoſitions is ſo various in the 
Greek, as fcarce to admit of being reduced to rule; and in Latin, 
the rules admit of very many exceptions mare than are ſpecified 
in the grammars of that language. And the ſame defect muſt, 
in ſome degree, attend any ſet of rules for the conſtruction of 
the oblique caſes of ſubſtantives and of prepoſitions, in every 
language. Yet fuch rules are of confiderable uſe, eſpecially to 
children and foreigners, becauſe they not only bring a ſubject, 
in itſelf very extenſive and intricate, under a few general heads, 
but likewiſe enable the learner more cafily ta obſerve and remem- 
ber the deviations from the more general modes of conſtruction. 
For this reaſon I have drawn up the following chapter concern- 
ing the conſtruction of Engliſh ſubſtantives, with thoſe figns be- 
fore them, which anſwer nearly to the oblique caſes of the Latin 
ſubſtantives; and ſhall, in the practical grammar, infert a ſeries 
of ſhart practical rules for the fame purpoſe. If any one pleaſes 
to teach a child to apply theſe rules to the Engliſh, much in the 
fame manner as the rules are applied to the Latin and Greek, 
ſuch child will not only write Englith more correctly than without 
the help of ſuch rules, but will likewiſe be brought much ſooner 
to apprehend and apply the rules of Latin and Greek, or of any 
other language, than by any other means. 
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SECTION XV. 
Of the caſes of ſubantives in particular. 


Of the nominative caſe. 
HE meaning of this caſe has been ſhewn in the account 
already given of ſubſtantives proper and appellative. For 
the noun in this caſe is conſidered as barely raiſing a conception 
of ſome object, ſingular or plural, in the mind of the hearer, 
and that by mere recollection. This is upon a ſuppoſition that 
the hearer knows the meaning of the ſubſtantive, before it 1s 
mentioned to him ; for if he is not ſuppoſed to know it, the 
mentioning of the noun, only raiſes the conception of a parti- 
cular ſound in his mind, or, if the noun be written or printed, 
of a certain viſible form, to which a conception is to be annexed, 
which ſhall recur to his mind by mere recollection, when he has 
once gained it, and fixed it in his mind, Hence the mention- 
ing a noun in this cafe ſingly, conveys no information to the 
hearer; for he either knows the meaning of it, or he does not: 
if he does know it, the conception of the object which is an- 


nexed to the ſubſtantive, recurs to his mind by mere recol- 


lection: if he does not know the meaning of it, more words 
muſt be added, or pointing to, or ſhewing the object intended 


to be expreſſed, muſt be made uſe of, to convey the meaning 


of the noun to him. On this account, the mentioning of a 
ſingle ſubſtantive in this caſe, is never conceived to expreſs the 
whole intention of the ſpeaker ; but ſomething muſt be declared 


concerning it, either by words or ſigns, before that intention is 
conceived to be ſignified to the hearer. 
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SECTION XVI. 
OF the genitive caſe. 


HE particle © of” is conſidered as the ſign of this caſe 

in Engliſh, when it is uſed to connect ſubſtantives of all 

kinds together, which have no verb between them. There is 

allo another form of the genitive caſe of Engliſh ſubſtantives, 

in which an 5,“ with the mark of eliſion, is placed after the ſub⸗ 

ſtantive. This form of the caſe is placed before the ſubſtantive on 

which it depends in conſtruction; but the form by ©* f is placed 

2 the ſubſtantive on Which it W as, a4 man's pouſe,” 
the bouſe of @ man.” 


1.1 has been fully bew, in the preceding * that the 
ſign of,” when uſed to join ſubſtantives, ſupplies the place of 
a pair of correſponding ſtates of ſome one and the ſame tranſitive 
verb, and carries on the mind to join the two objects connected 
by it, in the ſame manner as theſe objects would be joined, if 
one of the participial correſponding ſtates were expreſſed, and 
the other ſupplied in the mind; and one of the objects denoted 

by theſe ſubſtantives were in the one ſtate, and the other object 
in the other. But when this ſign is applied, the verbal ſtates 
which form the connexion between the objects denoted by the 
ſubſtantives, muſt be ſo obvious, that the mind cannot only 
ſupply the ſtates. themſelves, but likewiſe determine which ob- 
ject is in the active, and which in the eorreſpanding paſſive ſtate, 


As the connective ſtates themſelves are ſo exceeding various, 
the exiſtence of which between objects are nevertheleſs any of 
them denoted by one and the ſame ſign, it may be thought 
difficult to conceive how the ſign can direct the mind what par- 
ticular ſtate to ſupply in each particular inſtance of ſubſtantives 
2 united 
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united by it. Now it is manifeſt, that the mind does this in 
conſequence of the ſame power of judgment by which it can 
unite the ſame two ſubſtantives, whenſoever there is occaſion ſo 
to do, by expreſſing the participle that is underſtood, if the 
ſign only be uſed, Thus, inſtead of ſaying a whole of ſo many 
« parts,” a man may, if he pleaſes, fay, © a whole containing fo 
« many parts; and inſtead of ſaying, the ſhip of ſuch a man, 
or © ſuch a man's ſhip,” he may ſay, © the ſhip poſſeſſed by ſuch a 
« nan; and fo of other inſtances. But, in reality, the mind 
does not ſtop to attend very particularly to the preciſe ſtate that 
forms the connexion referred to by the ſign. It is ſufficient for 
the purpoſes of language, that the mind perceives a connexion 
between two objects, ſimilar to that which is formed between 
ſome pair of verbal correſponding ſtates ; for when that is perceived, 
the ſign may be conſiſtently applied. Seeing the referring the 
one ſubſtantive to the other by it, is not to aſcertain the interme- 
_ diate verbal ſtate; but to aſcertain the object denoted by the 
ſubſtantive on which the fign depends, and this by means of the 
other ſubſtantive that depends upon the ſign. In conſequence of 
this aſcertainment, the object denoted by the firſt ſubſtantive may 
be diſtinguiſhed from other objects equally capable of being 
denoted by the ſame ſubſtantive ; and when this is effected, the 
purpoſe of applying the fign with the ſubſtantive that depends 
upon it, is accompliſhed, CE 


Thus, © the foot of a man” is the expreſſion of one ſort of foot, 
and ** the foot of a horſe” is the expreſſion of another ſort of foot; 

e the flock of ſuch à man” is an expreſſion which diſtinguiſhes the 
flock ſpoke of from other objects, any of which may equally be 
called * flock.” © Mr, N. of ſuch a place” is, in like 
manner, an expreſſion which diſtinguiſhes the perſon ſpoke of, 
from any other who may happen to be called Mr, N , 


and who does not live at the ſame place; and fo of other 
inſtances, ; 185 
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It is true, the connecting ſtates may be preciſely attended to; 
as the foot, for inſtance, may be conſidered as © @ part conſti- 
te tuting,” and the man and the horſe, as wwholes conſtituted,” 
the flock may be alſo conſidered as the object poſſeſſed,” and 
the particular man as 7he object poſſeſſing ;” and Mr. N 
may be confidered as © an object inhabiting,” and the place as 
« the object inhabited;” and the ſpeaker may actually mention 
theſe verbal ſtates, if he pleaſes, and not uſe the fign ; but the 
mentioning of theſe ſtates will no ways promote the ſpecification 
of the object which the firſt ſubſtantive denotes, by means of the 


object denoted by the ſecond or dependent ſubſtantive, more than 


the uſe of the fign does. And therefore it is to no purpoſe to 
mention the particular connective ſtate, when a mark or ſign of 
the general mode of reference, which the mind is making uſe 
of, will anſwer the ſame end. 


There are indeed ſome inſtances of reference by this ſign, 


that bear an ambiguous meaning ; and therefore in ſuch inſtances, 
it may be proper to uſe ſome verbal form, and not the ſign of,” 
This ambiguity ariſes from the ſign © of ” being uſed to refer 


either an object which has an active ſtate in it, to an object 


which has in it the correſponding paſhve ſtate; or an object 
which has a paſſive ſtate in it, to an object which has in it the 
correſponding active ſtate ; and. from the nature of the concep- 
tions annexed to many ſubſtantive names, For ſeveral of theſe 


may be conſidered as containing in them either active or paſhve 


ſtates; as, /ove——hate—fear—congueſt—loſs,” and many more. 
Now if it happen, that theſe conceptions may be conſidered 
either as active or paſſive ſtates of objects of ſome one and the 
ſame ſpecies, the referring the ſubſtantive names of theſe con- 
ceptions to ſuch names of ſpecies by the fign * of, will produce 

ambiguous expreſſions, 
Thus, 4 man may love hate fear a man; and therefore 
the expreſſions, the love. hate fear of a man,” are ambi- 
guous; 


— 
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guous; becauſe it cannot be determined whether the man is 
« the object loving —hating—fearing,” or © the object loved— hated 
« feared,” So a king may conquer a king; and therefore ** 7he 
« conqueſt of a king” is an ambiguous expreſſion, ſeeing it cannot 
be determined whether the king mentioned is the objec? con- 
e quering,” Or © the object conquered,” In like manner a woman 
may loſe a woman; and therefore he loſs of a woman” is an 
ambiguous expreſſion : and ſo of very many other inſtances, 


We have obſerved, that there are two forms of the genitive 
caſe in Engliſh ; the one of which may be called the preceding, 
and this by. of,” the ſucceeding form. The uſe of the preceding 
form, prevents the ambiguity, above ſpoke of, in many inſtances; 
thus, © a man's love—hate—fear” are moſt commonly expreſſions 
of theſe paſſions conſidered in the perſon © loving —hating— fear- 
ce ing.“ Nevertheleſs there are ſeveral inſtances in which the 
expreſſion by either form of the caſe is equally ambiguous ; thus, 
« ſuch a man's deliverance,” uſually means the ſtate of the man 
who 1s delivered ; but ſometimes alſo the ſtate of the man who 
delivers; ſo © a mans pardon,” or ©* the pardon of a man,” may 
either of them equally mean the pardon of the man who gives, 
or of the man who receives it. As the ſign f is uſed, either 
to refer an object, which has an active ſtate in it, to that which 
has in it the paſſive correſponding ſtate, or an object which has 
a paſſive ſtate in it, to that which has the active correſponding 
| ſtate in it; the ſubſtantives referred to each other by this ſign 
muſt, in very many inſtances, be convertible, For when we ſay 
* a field of corn,” for inſtance, the field is conſidered as © the 
« object producing,” and the corn as * the object produced; and 
when we ſay ** the corn of a field,” the corn and the field are ſtill 
in the ſame ſtates; and the reference © by—of” proceeds upon 
the correlation formed by theſe ſtates, whether the object in the 
active or paſſive ſtate is firſt conſidered, But it frequently hap- 
pens, that two ſubſtantives are conceived as in one kind of cor- 
relation, when they are taken in one order ; and in another kind, 

when 
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when they are taken in the contrary order. Thus in the ex- 
preſſion, © the builder of a houſe,” © the builder” is © the object 
« building,” and the houſe” is © the object built; but in the ex- 
preſſion, the houſe of a builder,” © the houſe” is conſidered as 
e the object poſſeſſed,” and © builder ” as * the "_ poſſeſſing ,” 
and fo of many other inſtances, 


= order to determine when the ſubſtantives, connected by 
this ſign, are convertible, and when not, the intent of the re- 
ference muſt be attended to. For if either ſubſtantive denote an 
object which is not obſerved to attend every object that may be 
denoted by the other, then either ſubſtantive will contract the ex- 
tent of the ſignification of the other, by being made to depend 
upon each other by the ſign of this cafe ; but if the one object 
is obſerved to attend every other object denoted by the other ſub- 
ſtantive, it will anſwer no purpoſe to make the name of the for- 
mer object depend upon that of the latter, either by the means of 
the ſign of,” or by any other ſign, Thus we may ſay 2 houſe of 
« flone,” or © the ſtone of a houſe,” for a particular kind of houſe 
will be denoted by the firſt expreſſion, and a particular ſort or 
_ parcel of ſtone by the ſecond. We may alfo ſay © 7he door or 
cc windows of a houſe,” which will diſtinguiſh the door or windows 
ſpoke of from the door and windows of a ſhip's cabbin, and 
from other ſorts of doors and windows. But it is to no purpoſe 
to ſay © @ houſe of a'door,” or of windows ;” becauſe every houſe 
1s ſuppoſed to have a door and windows in it. 


It is uſually laid down as a rule for the conſtruction of ſub- 
ſtantives by this caſe, that they muſt ſignify different things or 
objects, which are united by the means of the genitive caſe; 
and it is true, that the ſubſtantives, joined by either form of the 
caſe, are much the moſt frequently the names of different objects. 
This comes to paſs from the nature of the pairs of correſponding 
ſtates, denoted by the correſpondent active and paſſive forms of 
the ſame verb; for one of theſe ſtates is much the moſt frequently 

obſerved 
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ſerved in one object, and the other ſtate in another object. But 
they may be both in one object, and frequently are ſo; and when 
this happens (as in the uſe of reciprocals) two names of the ſame 
object may be joined by the means of the genitive caſe. This 
appears in the expreſſions, an injurer—an extoller —a ſerver 
60, himſelf for in theſe inſtances, the ſame perſon is at 
once ** the object injuring—extolling—ſerving,” and * the objec? 
« injured —extolled—ſerved.” 


Hence, in ſome few inſtances, we find a name of ſpecies and 
a proper name, which are on many occaſions either of them ap- 
plied to denote one and the ſame object, united by the ſign of 
this caſe; as, ve city of London—of York,” © the town of Hull 
, Newcaſtle,” © the palace of Whitehall,” &c.; but in this 
mode of conception, the city” is conceived to be the whole 
limit, within which the buildings and ſtreets, called“ London” 
and © York,” are comprehended, as © zhe tun is conceived to 
be the limit comprehending the building and ſtreets of Hull 


and © Newcaſtle,” and the palace” is conceived to compre- 


hend the courts, gardens, &c. belonging to the building called 


« Whitehall :” and in this mode of conception, ** the object com- 


te prebending is referred to © the object comprebended by the ſign 
% according to the general rule, although on other occaſions 
the words © London— York— Hull. Nerocaſtle, or other proper 
names, may be reſpectively applied to denote the whole limits of 
London, York, or any other city; or of Hull, Newcaſtle, or 


any other town; or of Whitehall, or any other palace. Cuſtom 


is divided, as to the application of the proper names of rivers by 
the ſign © of,” for we ſometimes ſay, © the river of Thames 
, Severn,” and ſometimes, © the river Thames—Se- 
e vern,” &c.: in the firſt manner of expreſſion, the river has 
been conceived to denote the bed or channel, and the proper 
names only the water or ſtream ; ſo that the river is the object 
© containing,” and the Thames, Severn, . &c, the object con- 
* 7ained ;” and under this mode of conception, the ſign © of” 

is 
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is applied according to the general rule: but in the ſecond 
manner of expreſſion, both the word river, and the proper 
names, © Thames—Severn,” are conceived to denote the whole 
of one and the ſame object, without any pair of correlative ſtates 
intervening, and conſequently the names are joined by mere ap- 
poſition, without the mediation of any ſign. 


The other inſtances in which two names of one and the 
ſame object appear in conſtruction by the ſign © of,” occur only 
in the ludicrous, or familiar ſtile : thus Mr, Pope ſays, © allow 
ce him but his play-thing of a pen.” i. e. which is made of a pen; 
and ſo the expreſſions, te a jewel of a man,” a brute of a fellow,” 


1 have hitherto conſidered the ſign ©* of” . it io wſed i in con- 
ſtruction with two ſubſtantives: but it is likewiſe uſed to connect 
ſubſtantives 1 in dependence upon adjectives, : 

This application of the ſign depends upon the ſame princi- 
ples, as the application of it depends, when uſed to connect 
ſubſtantives; for the reference by the ſign is occaſioned by a ſub- 
ſtantive contained in the adjective; thus, fra of ſtature—ſtu- 
" n of elegance fond of power,” are only © fallneſs of flature 


—ſtudy of elegance fondneſs of power made adjectives; and ſo 
3 many other inſtances of like conſtruction. 


There are a kind of adjectives, called nouns partitive, to which 


the names of aggregate ſpecies, above ſpoke of, or the names of 
any ſpecies, or of individuals of ſpecies, if they are conceived 


to contain in them ſeveral portions, or ſubdiviſions, are referred, 
on many occaſions, by the ſign f: . either 
neither —much— many —any—littl.—4 litth —few—a few,” 
&c. as likewiſe adjectives of the comparative and ſuperlative de- 
gree, are uſed with ſubſtantives in this kind of conſtruction. 
The relative pronouns, ** whoſoever —whichſoever—whatſoever ;,” 
and the interrogative pronouns, © who” and © which,” with 


" whether” 3 
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« qhether” and fuch; and ſeveral other words, which are uſu- 


ally called indefinites in grammar, take this ſign before a ſubſtan- 
tive in dependence upon them. 


As, © all—fome—any of this company,” © Feuer ore the 


moſt of this company,” © whoſoever of this company,” © ſuch of 


« this company as can do fo or fo,” * who of this company can do ſo 
* r ſo * 5 


This kind of conſtruction is only an expeditious .manner of 
expreſſion, which takes for granted, that both the ſpeaker and 


hearer knows of what objects the aggregate is compoſed, that is 


mentioned by a noun depending on the ſign of,” and which 


leaves the mind to ſupply a ſubſtantive name of one of theſe ob- 
jets. Thus, the firſt inſtance above is equivalent to * all the per- 


_& ſons —ſome per ſons any perſons of 6018 company ;” and ſo of 


other inſtances. 


The reaſon why theſe adjectives and pronouns can be thus 
applied, and not others, is that they expreſs certain circumſtances 
which may attend the individuals of any object that conſiſts of 
ſeveral individuals; and therefore the mind is left to ſupply the 


individuals, ſo as to ſuit any aggregate object that is mentioned 
with the ſign of” before the name of it; for of whatſoever 
kind theſe individuals may be, the circumſtances denoted by the 


adjectives, or indefinites, above mentioned, may be applied to 


ſuch individuals. This comes to paſs from the nature of names 


of ſpecies, and of that of nouns of multitude ; for were not 
one and the ſame name applicable to many individual objects, 


there could be no ſuch words as eu-. fene, &c. 
in language. 
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SE C TION XVII. 
Of 'be n of the fign © of” in conſtructim 


with verbs. 


8 every verb whatſoever denotes a ſtate which. may com- 
municate immediately with ſome object denoted by a 


ſubſtantive, and this by mere poſition of the verb in dependence 


upon the ſubſtantive ; there is no occaſion to uſe any ſign or pre- 


_ Poſition to particularize the mode of attention or operation, by 
which the mind carries. any verbal ſtate, either active or paſſive, 
into the name of an object with which either the active or paſ- 


ſive verb immediately communicates. In like manner, when a 


verb tranſitive is expreſſed, there is no occaſion for any ſign or 


prepoſition in the Engliſh to direct the mind to underſtand the 
paſſive ſtate correſponding with that of the tranſitive verb, and 
to place an object denoted by a ſubſtantive in that ſtate; for the 


mere poſition of the ſubſtantive after the tranſitive verb is a di- 


rection to the mind to perform this operation, by the eſtabliſhed 
cuſtom of this language. But when this is done, the connexion 
can be carried no farther by the means. of the correſponding 
pairs of ſtates contained in the ſignification of the verb itſelf; 

for theſe pairs of ſtates are already applied; the one being conſi- 

dered as in the object on the name of which the verb imme- 
diately depends, and the correſponding ſtate in the object the 
name of which depends immediately upon the verb. If the 
paſſive form of a verb tranſitive is uſed; and a noun ſubſtantive 
is placed in dependence on it by the ſign © by,” the active cor- 


reſponding ſtate is applied to the object denoted by ſuch ſubſtan- 


tive, and the connexion can be carried no farther by means of 
ſuch correſponding active ſtate. As for verbs neuter, they can- 
not be carried on to any object, by ſupplying a correſponding 
ſtate, and placing ſuch object in it; becauſe theſe pairs of ſtates 
which 
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which are conceived to belong to verbs tranſitive, are not con- 
ceived to belong to verbs neuter. 


| Yet verbs tranſitive muſt be carried on in the application of 
language, to other objects beſides thoſe which have ſtates in 


them immediately correſponding with theſe verbs; and likewiſe | 


verbs neuter muſt be carried on to objects in dependence upon 
them; becauſe the ſtates denoted by verbs neuter may be conſi- 


dered as affecting other objects beſides thoſe in which the ſtates 


themſelves are obſerved to have their exiſtence. 


In order therefore to continue the connective power of the 
tranſitive verb beyond the object which immediately depends upon 
it, and likewiſe to add ſuch connective power to the verb neuter, 


it is manifeſt that additional connective circumſtances muſt be 
conveyed into ſuch verbs, and theſe of different ſorts, according 


as the nature or ſituation of the objects depending upon the ſame 
verb, are under different circumſtances of connexion with either 
of the correſponding ſtates of ſuch verb. Thus in the expreſſion, 
e Jahn borroting money of James, John is the object borrow- 


ing, and money is the ject borrowed ;” and this connexion 


between © John and © the money” is determined by the two ſimple 
correſponding ſtates, ©* borrow:ng” and © borrowed.” But if the 
connexion between the money” and © James be conſidered ; as 
likewiſe the connexion between James and. Jobn; the 
money is the object borrowed of James, and James is e 
e held borowed of by John; which is to ſay, that the ſtate, 
« borrowed,” is conſidered as a ſtate of remotion or forfakin g. 
and that James i is the * whence this ſtate is eſtimated, 


Almoſt all the verbs 8 in Engliſh admit of paſſive forms, 
ww additional connective circumſtances are taken into them; 


* fo think te be n of,” 0 ſtand into be flood 
in, &c. 
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The connective circumſtances which are to be thus united with 
verbs, are all given notice of by prepoſitions, and the prepoſition 
« of js uſed in Engliſh to give notice of the exiſtence of certain 
ſorts of theſe circumftances along with certain forts of verbal ſtates, 


There is no danger of ambiguity in applying the ſame fign, 
which is uſed to connect ſubſtantives when under any kind of 


correlation, as a notice of the exiſtence of certain ſorts of con- 
nective ſtates only, when this ſign is placed in dependence upon 
verbs; for the different ſorts of conſtruction determine the diffe- 


rent meaning of the ſign in the two different applications of it, in 
the ſame manner as ſeveral verbs and ſubſtantives, which are the 
very ſame words both as to ſpelling and ſound, have yet very 
different meanings, which can only be determined by the diffe- 


rence of conſtruction in which they are * on different oc- 


caſions. 


The mode of contemplation, or eſtimation, which is made 
the characteriſtic, attending upon all the connexions denoted by 
the ſign of,” when in conſtruction with verbs; is conceived to 


be that by which the mind carries on its attention from a verbal 
ſtate to an object out of which ſomething is deduced by that ſtate, 
Hence the following ſorts of verbs are found in conſtruction 
with ſubſtantives depending on them by this ſign. 


1. Verbs of © making—framing—compofing,” and ſuch like, 
require the ſign of” before the name of the material, out of 
which *©* tbe making—framing,” &c. is conceived to deduce 


ſome other thing ; as, © made-—framed—compeſed of timber 
5 clay, &c. 


2. Verbs denoting the exertion of the intellectual or difcur- | 
Ave powers of the mind, ſuch as * ts think—to. ſpeak—to. bear 


fo tell, &c. require the fign © r before the name of the 

ſubject, out of which that which is © thought—ſpoken,” &c. is 

deduced ; as, © to think / or ſo of ſuch an affair—to hear or tell 
« ſuch 


"= 
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te ſuch a flory of ſuch a man. This ſenſe of the ſign may be 
expreſſed by the word concerning.” 


3. Verbs of accuſing—condemning —convicting convincing, 
&c. require this ſign before the name of the crime=—fault— 
« error,” &c. whence the accuſation—conviftion,” &c. is to 
be deduced, 


4. Verbs of receiving — buy:ng—borrowing— begging,” or 
of any kind of getting which is not attended with compulſion 
or fraud, require the ſign of” before the name of the object 

whence any thing is got by the means of theſe verbal ſtates ; ; 
as, 70 tale —uuin.—earn— procure—ſuch a thi ng of Ju a man.” 


But verbs of robbing — cheating,” or of any kind of 
getting attended with compulſion or fraud, require the fign © of” 
before the name of that which is got from the object which is 
robbed or defrauded ; as, 70 rob—plunder —deprive—trick— a 


* perſon of Juch a thing. ” 


Only the verbs, © # fleal—to pilfer,” and ſome few others, 
require the ſign . from” before the object whence any thing is 
got by ſtealing; as, 7o fleal ſuch a thing from ſuch a perſon or 


* place.” 


6. Verbs of lineal deſcent require the ſign of before the 
name of the © family, flock, houſe or lineage,” whence, or 
out of which, the deſcent is conſidered as proceeding ; as, 70 
* come—to be derived of ſuch kindred—parents—race,”” &c. 


The reciprocal pronouns, © himſelf —herſelf — itſelf,” frequently 
depend upon a verb by the ſign of.” This conſtruction is 
uſed, when the power which occaſions the verbal ſtate is con- 
ceived to proceed from the object, on the name of which the 
verb depends, whilſt the effe& or conſequence of the ftate ap- 


pears 
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pears in the ſame object; as, © ſuch a man did or ſaid this or 
ce that of himſelf, If,” i. e. of his own motion; ** the glaſs broke of 
« 7tſelf,” i. e. without the intervention of any other agent, 


The ſtates, ** chorce—necefſity,”” and ſome others, are placed 
after verbs by the ſign © of,” to denote that the verbal ſtate 
is deduced from or out of theſe ſtates denoted by ſabſtantives; 
as, ** he does it F choice neceſſ ty,” & M. 


The ſign © of” was much uſed formerly to refer the ſtate de- 
noted by a verb paſſive, to the ſource or agent whence the ſtate 
proceeds; as, . left a more honourable man than thou be bidden 
*« of him, New Teſtament, But the ſign © by” is now con- 
ſtantly uſed for this reference ; ſo that the clauſe above in modern 
Engliſh would be, 4% 4 more honourable man tham thou be 

* bidden by bim; and ſo of other inſtances, 


SECTION XVIII. 
Of the dative caſe. 


HE noun ſubſtantive, with the ſign 70 before it, is 
conſidered as of this caſe; and the general mode of con- 
ception denoted by the ſign, whether placed in dependence upon 
a ſubſtantive, adjective, or verb, is ſimilar to that by which the 
mind unites a moving object with the place, or other object 
whither the motion tends, and at which the moving object 
arrives, 


States of approach, either of . local motion,” or of ** the al- 
© zention,” or of “direction, are of conſequence the moſt ge- 
neral ſtates that require this fign in dependence upon them. 
The ſtates of © adding—giving —inclining —addreſſing — applying 


HE appro- 
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| « appropriating —comparing— proportioning, cc. which are 


uſually called acquiſitive ſtates in grammar, are manifeſtly in- 


cluded in the former, and of conſequence are capable of being 
referred by the ſign © 70,” ſo as to be connected with the name 


of the object, which they oblige the attention to cloſe with in 


conſequence of applying them; as, to add to a flore—adartion 


« to a ſtore,” © to apply to ſuch a ſludy—application to ſuch a ſtudy 
« applicable to fuch a ſtudy, &c. 


The expreſſions of ſuch ſtates as are mentioned above, whether 


by verbal, ſubſtantive, or adjective forms, equally admit of the 


ſign © 70” after them; but the verbs, „to advantage—to harm 


«© or hurt—f0 injure—to benefit—to profit,” and ſome others, are 


conſidered as tranſitive ſtates of exertion, and conſequently theſe 
verbal forms ke an acculative caſe after them, 


The ſubſtantives, cc advantage — d . 
© obarm,” &c. may be uſed in conſtruction with a ſubſtantive, 
either in the genitive or dative caſe depending-upon them ; as, 
* an advantage” or © di ſadvantage of or to ſuch a man; but 


the adjectives which contain ſuch ſubſtantives in their fig- 
nification, require a ſubſtantive in the dative caſe only; as, © ad- 
« vantageous—diſadvantageous to ſuch a man,” or © to ſuch a cauſs, « 


A kind: ef adverbial expreſſions are frequently formed by 
means of the prepoſition 7o;” as, foot to foof—face to face, 
an allowance to ſuch a. ſum,” © it muſt be owned to the honour — 

« diſgrace, &c. of ſuch a man,” © a man knows—ſees, &c. to his 
© coſt—to the contrary, &c. there were to the number of ſo 
cc 
_ ſtate is underſtood which requires a reference by this ſign ; ; 

e foot oppoſed to foot, ** an allowance amounting or extending 
* 1 ſuch a ſum,” . © FeMEng; or arrecting fo the contrary: ;” and ſo 
* [W0-—or ten—t0 one,” meaning © #wo or ten oppoſed in a 
Wager or compariſon to one.“ 
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many,” &, Theſe are elliptical expreſſions, in which a - 
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-$SECTION XIX. 
Of the accuſative caſe. 


HE noun in this caſe is of the ſame grammatic form in 
Engliſh with the nominative ; but the perſonal pronouns, 


J rb. be,“ &c. and the relative pronoun, who,” have 


particular forms for this caſe different from the nominative; as 
" — 


The noun in | this caſe is Aiinguiſhed by this: certain 3 


viz. that the object denoted by it has always in it the participial 


ſtate that correſponds with the participial ſtate in © ing of ſome 
verb tranſitive, on which the noun depends. This has been 


fully ſhewn already 1 in what is ſaid of the nature o the ſigns of 


the caſes of nouns in general. 


The Latin and Greek languages have particular 3 
forms for almoſt all nouns in this caſe; which forms give notice 


that the object denoted by the noun has the paſſive ſtate in it 


correſponding with the active ſtate of ſome verb tranſitive that 
is mentioned in the ſentence. This notice obliges the mind 
to look for ſuch verb, in order to take the ſtate correſponding 


with that contained in its ſignification, and to place the ob- 


ject denoted by the noun in this caſe, in ſuch correſponding 
ſtate. | ty | EE | 


The grammatic form of the caſe gives an opportunity, 
in theſe languages, of placing the noun under ſuch form, in 
any part of the ſentence; ſo that the noun in this caſe 1s 
often mentioned firſt, and the verb on which it depends con- 
cludes the period. But ſo long as ſuch verb remains unmen- 

3 tioned, G 
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tioned, ſo long the operation which the ſign of the caſe directs, 
remains unper formed, and of conſequence the preciſe ſenſe of 
the ſign continues ſo long ſuſpended. It is therefore a defect of 
perſpicuity in theſe languages, that the noun in the accuſative 
caſe does not follow the verb, on which it depends, as cloſe as 
poſſible; for the very people who ſpoke the languages muſt have 
been obliged to put them in this order in their own minds, be- 

fore they could comprehend any ſentence which was not very 
commonly and conſtantly uſed, 


The fame may likewiſe be obſerved concerning the placing 


the noun in the nominative caſe otherwiſe than before the verb 
that depends upon it ; for till ſuch caſe is mentioned, the con- 


nective part of the fignification of the verb which —— upon 


it, remains in ſuſpence. 


Now ſurely it may juſtly be . 1 any acceſſion 
of harmony, or gracefulneſs of cadence, can make up for the 
defect of perſpicuity occaſioned in theſe languages, by placing 
the words, ſo far out of the order in which they muſt be placed 


in the mind in order to comprehend the meaning of them, as the 
words are placed in the moſt eee authors who have written 


in theſe 1 


Dr. Wallace will not allow that there are diverſity of caſes in 
Engliſh ſubſtantives. But this is only diſputing about the name: 
for the force of the caſes of the Greek and Latin ſubſtantives is, 
and muſt be, in every language whatſoever; and the proceedings 
of the mind, when it applies a ſubſtantive in different kinds of 
connexions, muſt be diſtinguiſhed into different ſorts for the pur- 
poſes of teaching. 
caſe in Engliſh is uſually mere poſition after a tranſitive verb; 
yet this poſition is a ſign to direct the mind to proceed in a 
particular manner with the words connected in ſuch poſition ; 
NN ang 
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and the termination of this caſe in Latin and Greek is no more 
than a direction to the ſame effect. 


SECTION XX. 
Of the vocative caſe. 


N O UN, with the particle « O /” before "Y is 3 


ſtrative circumſtance therefore attending the addreſſing of what 
1s faid, being added to any name, proper. or appellative, makes 
the object denoted by that name, capable of being expreſſed 
by the noun in this caſe, 


The object thus diſtinguiſhed, is of itſelf a compleat object of 


| the intelle&; for the mind of the hearer can place it in the cir- 


cumſtance of ** being fpoken to, by actually perceiving the de- 
monſtrative act of the fpeaker, and without any word being 


uſed on which the noun in this caſe muſt depend; and therefore 
an object, when expreſſed by a noun in this cafe, may alone be 


the ſubject of a ſentence; and is frequently ſo in commands and 


entreaties ; as in the inſtances, ©* John, go to ſuch a place——O! Sir, 


« do me this favour,” &c, Hence this caſe is in effect only a 
nominative caſe of the ſecond perſon, and is therefare uſually 
excluded out of the number of oblique cafes, which. muſt de 


uſed in dependence on ſome noun or verb. 


SECTION 


as of this caſe; or without the particle, if what is ſaid 
to be addreſſed to the object denoted by the noun. The demon- 
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SECTI O N XXI. 
Of the ablative caſe 


HE fix prepoſitions, © from——by==10ith—in—for and 

« than,” are uſually conſidered as ſigns of this caſe ; ne- 

vertheleſs, than” is a redditive conjunction rather than a pre- 
poſition, as wilt appear when it is confidered in particular, 


« FROM.” 


This fign denotes a mode of eſtimation, which. in its general 
nature is. ſimilar to that by which the mind refers a moving object 


to the place, or other object, whence the motion is directed. 


The mode of attention denoted: by this ſign is of conſequence 
the reverſe of that denoted by the ſign 7; and therefore all 
kinds of ſtates which the mind can conſider, as forſaking one 
object and approaching another, may be referred to the object 
forſaken by the ſign from,” and to the object approached by 


the ſign 70; and this, whether the ſtates be denoted by nouns 


or verbs; as, 4 journey from ſuch a place to ſuch a place; 
© @-continuauce from ſuch a time to ſuch a time,” © to continue from 


« ſuch a time . a time. 


Such ſtates, as R verance——exemption—abſtinence 


« reftraint,” &c. are uſually referred by this ſign to the ob- 


jets whence theſe: ſtates are conceived: to remove or with-hold 


the objects in which the ſtates: are obſerved; as, freedom from 


e laboun —exemption frum tribute, & c. free from labour 


© exempt from tribute, to free men from labour—to exempt 


« them from tribute, &c. 


By an elliptical conſtruction, thts ſign is placed before ſeveral 
adverbs and prepoſitions, which relate chiefly to place and time; 
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ach That is to ſay, © from ſome place above — from Jome time. 


% James by the multitude—by himſelf; ** Fames—the multitude 
or John himſelf” is ©© the object firthing injuring— bating, 


0 e ee n 


made uſe of in regulating or conducting the ſtates; as, 10 live 
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as, © from above—from afar —from beneath— from below —from- 
« bebind—from before—from far—from bigh—from on high from 


ce without—from within—from amid/i—from among — from beyond. 
—from forth— from off —from. out of —fram under, and ſome 


* or place before. &c. 
cc B V. 


The principal uſe of this ſign has been already explained, 
viz. when placed after a verb of the paſſive form, to direct the 
mind to ſupply the active ſtate correſponding with the ſtate of the 
paſſive verb, and to place the object denoted by the ſubſtantive, 
which upon the ſign, in ſuch active eee, ſtate. 


_ 


Thus in the expreſſions, ce John Bruck njured—hated—by 


* the firiker—injurer —hater,” whilſt John is. © the object 


1 


The fign © by” 1 „ likewiſe uſed to refer-verbal ſtates, either: 
of the active or Pak form, to the names of objects which are. 


* act. proceed by ſuch a direction; to. build by a plan—to Judge . 
&« by circumſtances.“ 


Hence many ſorts of nouns expreſſing the order, courſe, or 
method, uſed in regulating or conducting continued action, take 
this ſign before them; as, 7o advance by companies by pairs 
* by dozens ;”” to. ſell or buy by the ell—by the ounce; to traveh 
« by ſea. by tand—by night —by day; © to fit by one's ſelf”? 


The ſame noun is frequently twice repeated for this purpoſe, 
and the ſign by” placed between the two nouns; as, to ex- 
amine an ohjject limb by limb point by point; to confiler a book 


3 15 Page 
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« gage by page—chapter by chapter "rs fearch a place houſe by 
« houſe ;” © to pay ſums year by year,” &c. Theſe are a kind 
of adverbial expreſſions of order, 


In like manner the expreſſions, . © by ſuch a time by the time 
« that ſuch a thing is done—by this,” without the word time; 
and others of like conſtruction, are a kind of adverbs of time, 
denoting that the coming of the time ſpoken of, is when ſome - 
— elſe happens that is mentioned in the ſentence, 


The ſign © by” i is alſo uſed in ſolemn forms of adjuration or 
earneſt entreaty, and is prefixed to the name of ſome object for 
which the perſon adjured or entreated is conceived to entertain 
the greateſt regard; as, 1 adjure thee by the living Gd; I 
* beſeech you ” all that is dear to you,” &. 


„WIT H.“ 


This ſign implies ce concomitancy ;” but, like all the other 
ſigns, leaves the mind to ſpecify what it implies in general, by 
attending to the nature of the ſtates and objects denoted by tho 
verbs and nouns, with which it is placed in 2 — 


All verbs active denoting ſuch ſtates as admit of an inſtrument, 
being uſed in effecting what is produced or accompliſhed by the 
ſtate, as likewiſe the paſſive forms correſpondent to ſuch 10 
active, take the name of the inſtrument in dependence upon 
them by the ſign “ with.z” as, . 70. work to be be wrought with a 
« tool, ” « #0 urite to be written with a pen.” 


Some verbs neuter take the ſign * 407th” in the like conſtruc- 
tion; as, © 7o point with a rod—t0 looꝶ at an object with a tele- 
cope: but much the greateſt number of verbs neuter, take 
the. ſign © by” after them in this reference; as, r fall by the 
* fword—to periſh by the hand * an enemy,” &c. 


States - 


«<< X 7 . 
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States of contending —ſiriving——vying,” and ſuch like, 
whether expreſſed by nouns or verbs, are referred to tho object 


which 1s * oppoſite, or antagoniſt, in the ſtate, by the ſign 


ce with ;” as, ©* a ſtruggle—conteſt with ſuch a man,” © to Hake 
670 W with ſuch a man,” &c. 
he 
The ſtate of ooncomitancy which attends all fituations of 
mutual intercourſe, is given notice of by this fign after any ex- 
preſſion, whether noun or verb, of ſuch fro 3 a8, converſa- 
* tron with ſuch a man,” * {0 converſe —live—eat—drink with ſuch 


cc People. ” 


The ſtates of © ſbaring—parlating - dividing— mixing 
te compounding,” and others of a like nature, take this fign to 
connect the ſtate with one of the objects that is equally concerned 


with others in ſuch ſtates; as, 0 * of —mix ſuch 
a thing with others,” &c. 


Some particular quality or circumſtance conſidered as a conco- 


mitant of another ſtate, is frequently united with ſuch, ſtate by 


the ſign viib; as, to gowyth ſpeed—to labour with. diligence,” 
The Engliſh adverbs which end in.  /p,” uſually exproſs.the 


quality or circumſtance contained in their ſignification under the 


ſame connexion as that which is denoted by this ſign-; thus, 
<« fo. go with ſpeed” is of the ſame import with 70 go ſpeedily,” 
ce 70 labour with diligence” with © to labour diligentiy; and ſo of 
other inſtances. 


The ſtates of © being ſatisfied—diſſatisfied—plaſed —diſpleaſed 
—wearied—tefreſhed—loaded—beſet,”” and ſeveral others, are 
referred by the ſign © with” to the name of the object which is 
conceived. to be a kind of adjun& to the ſtate; as, fired with 
© labour —pleafed with trifles beſet with danger,” 


4 
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« ith has alſo a ſignification denoting the objects upon or 

amongſt which ſome other object has an influence; as, © 7o have 

" interefi——credit —autvori ty, e. with ſuch a man with ſuch a 

ce company. 

hut intereſt is her name with men below.” Dryden. 

J. e. amongſt men below. 


As © with” in all its ſenſes implies ſome kind of concomitancy, 
it is ſometimes uſed to expreſs ſuch a ſtate eſtimated by the lite 
or duration of ſome particular object; as, 


i With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die.” Pope, 


Sometimes © with” is uſed to give notice, that as ſoon as one 


thing came to paſs, another alſo was done ; as, 
« With this he pointed to his face.” Sc 
7, e. as ſoon as this came to paſs he pointed, &c. 
a N.” 
The 3 macde of anaion given notice of by this ſign, 
is fimilar to that which is uſed when the ſituation of one object is 


determined by another that extends either on all ſides, or on ſe- 
veral ſides of it. 


As, 4 man in a houſe—a 3 in a feld—this happened # in 
* ſuch a month hear, &c. 


But We commonly ſay, cc on ſuch a day - and al ſuch a time. 


All ſorts of ſtates which can be ſuppoſed to continue for a 
time, may be united by this ſign with the object which is con- 
ceived to have paſſed the beginning of ſuch time, and not to 
have come to the end of it at the time referred to, dls the in- 
fluence of theſe ſtates; as, © 70 be in Joy —ſorrow—proſperity— 
= armin a confederacy— in a conſpiracy,” &c. 2 

8 Any 


0 adverſiy, &c. © to have been in 0 49th 


. 
| 
{ 
| 


SC = 
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Any © object contained” may be referred to ** the objec? containing” 
by this ſign, as well as by the ſign © of,” for the ſtate of being 


cc contained” may be conſidered as one ſort of being encompaſſed.” 


Hence the part is frequently referred to its whole, wy the acci- 
dent to its ſubject, by this ſign, as well as by © of,” A chap- 
« fer of or in ſuch a book ;” © the e 7 or in ſucb 


« a Man.” 


This fem is frequently. aſe in expreſſions of ſome rate or r pro. 
portion, when that rate is conſidered as analogous to ſome two 


N or quantities, the leſs of which is contained in the bigger ; ; 


cc Joe 1 in the hundred — ſixpence in the pound,” 


Some expreſſions equivalent to adverbs are alſo formed by this 
ſign; as, in all likelihood—1n reaſon—in all reaſon—1n juſtice,” 


In ſolemn forms of denunciation, the name of the object on 


the power or influence whereof the effect of what is denounced is 
conceived to depend, has this fign prefixed to it; as, © in the name 


<< of God let us do ſo or ſo,” 


« In the power of us, the tribunes, 
ce « We baniſh him,” 


« FOR.” 


This ſign directs to * rhe final cauſe,” that is to ſay, to the object 
which rational agents conſider in ſuch a mode of eſtimation, that 


they are influenced to put themſelves or others into particular 
ſtates on account thereof, The ſame ſign likewiſe directs to 
any object, on account of which,” ſome object or ſtate appears to 

be ſuitable or anſuitable, ready or unready, &c. The name of 


any quality, ſtate, or circumſtance, on account of which objects 
become regarded or diſregarded, approved or cenſured, &c. 
tkewiſe appears with the fign © for” before it; and in general, 


whatſoever is conſidered as ©. tbe reaſon why” things are fo or fo, 
| may 
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may be placed in dependence upon this ſign. Inſtances of the if 9 
ſign applied in the firſt of the ſignifications above mentioned, 
appear in ſuch phraſes as the following; 10 work for hire te 
« fight for honour —to ſerve for another —to go for ſuch a pes ſen 
ce or thing to ſtand for a price. &c. 1 


—— ——— eo Roo ener eee rs 
* — —_ — 


In the ſecond ſignification, in ſuch phraſes as convenient — 
« inconvenient for the ſummer —for the winter —for the ſea,” 
« advantageous—diſadvantageous for ſuch a purpoſe prepared — 
« unprepared for ſuch an event, &c. 


In the third ſignification, in the phraſes, «* praiſed - admired 
te for goodneſs —gracefulneſs,” &c.; * contenined—deteſted for 
« cruelty,” &c.; © remembered—remarked for fingularity,” &c. 


The fourth ſignification may be conſidered as including all the 
foregoing, and extending to many other inſtances. Thus the 
price of a thing may be conſidered as the reaſon why” the thing 
is parted with, and the thing may be conſidered as the reaſon 
« why” the price is given, Hence the expreſſions, 7o buy or ſell 
« ſuch a thing for ſo much—to pay ſo much for ſuch a thing,” &c. 
Any thing laid by way of wager may alſo be conſidered as * the 
« reaſon why" that is inſiſted upon to be ſo or ſo, on which the 
wager is laid. Hence come the expreſſions, © ſuch a thing is or 
« ill be ſo and ſo for ſuch a ſum; as likewiſe expreſſions 
of the following form; © for all his cunning he has been out- 
© witted—T cannot do it for my life.“ OR: 
A paltry ring, whoſe poeſy was _ 
For all the world like Cutler's poetry.” Shakeſpear. 
1. e. though all his cunning has been at ſtake; though my life 


were at ſtake; as like as if all the world were at ſtake on the 
exactneſs of the likeneſs. e 


An object is frequently conſidered as of a particular ſpecies, 
and proceeded with in a particular manner, on account of its 
= O being 
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being of ſuch a ſpecies. The ſign for is prefixed to the name 
of the ſpecies, or ſometimes to the proper name of an obje&, 
having properties in it, on account of which” an object denoted 
by another name is conceived or treated in a particular manner; 
as, I took you for ſuch a perſon—let him go w a rogue—be die 
&« for a deſerter.” 


The adverbial expreſſions, for me as for you—as for ſuch 
| « a perſon or thing,” as likewiſe, © for certain—for ſure—for 
1 &© dead,” &c. are formed on a mode of conception ſimilar to that 
= on which the expreſſions laſt mentioned above are formed. For 
fi the perſon denoted by © me—you,” or the perſon or thing de- 
noted by any other name, is conſidered in ſome particular reſpect 
i when ſuch name is placed in this kind of conſtruction ; and this 
| | reſpect is conſidered as the reaſon why the perſon or thing is pro- 
| ceeding, or treated in ſome particular manner. The ſtate, 
<« on account of which,” ſome object is affected or regarded in a 

particular manner, is frequently underſtood, whilſt ſome noun 
ſubſtantive, with the ſign or before it, correſponds with 
what is underſtood ; as, I am for you,” i. e. ready or prepared 
for you; it is for kings— for miniſters fo conſult the public good, 

i. e. to conſult the public good is © fit-—proper—right, for 
% kings,” &c.; Joe was for Venus—Ariſtotle is for poetic 
" Juftice—be i 15 all for ſuch a cbing, i. e. diſpoſed in favour to- 
wards it. | 


= 1 An object which is the end or purpoſe of whatſoever is en- 
. . tered upon, may take the ſign © for” before it under ſuch 
ji . conſideration. Hence the name of a place whither it is pro- 
Ll poſed to go, frequently depends upon this ſign ; as, . wwe ſailed 
1 « for Genoa=— Addiſon; ©* whither are you for? &c. 
The ſign © for,” when placed with names of time, bears a 
meaning different from that which it bears when placed with 
. other kinds of nouns, ſeeing it has the ſignification of ** during, 
| « or quite through,” the period of time that is mentioned; 

hs | a8, 
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as, © hired for life—or for the term of life—engaged for a year 


« borrowed for a month,” &c. 


« THAN.” 


This particle is only uſed in expreſſions of compariſon in 
which there are two parts: being prefixed to that part of the 
expreſſion which contains in it the object or ſtate, with reſpect 


to which the exceſs or diminution is eſtimated ; as, John is 


« more or leſs ſkilful than James] never was more or leſs pleaſed 
«. than at ſuch a time or place - be is wiſer than to do or ſay ſo.” 


In the firſt of theſe expreſſions it is manifeſt, that there are 


three affirmations ; for it is aſſerted, that James has ſome degree 
of {kill as well as John; and upon comparing the degrees of {kill 


which each of them have, it is then aſſerted, that Jour 8 * 
exceeds James's. 


* 


And ſo in the ſecond expreſſion | it is  afferted, that the perſon 


denoted by 7” was pleaſed in ſome degree at the particular 
time referred to; it is alſo aſſerted, that the ſame perſon has 


been pleaſed in other degrees at other times ; and then it is aſſerted 


that none of theſe degrees were greater or leſs than the degree 


ſpecified by the particular time in which it was perceived, 


There are three aſſertions allo implied in the third inſtance. 
For it is ſuppoſed, that o do ſo ſhews want of wiſdom in a 
certain degree in any one who “ does ſo; then it is aſſerted, 
that the perſon denoted by he” has wiſdom in a certain de- 
gree; and from theſe two degrees compared together, it is in- 


ferred, in the laſt place, that the degree of wiſdom which the 
perſon has, places him beyond the want of the degree firſt 


ſuppoſed. 


There are ſeveral verbs which denote ſtates that are firſt con- 


veyed to the mind in conſequence of a compariſon made between 
PS T0000 
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two objects; ſome exceſs or defect of the one with regard to the 
other, conſidered as poſſeſſed or ſome way ſhewn, conſtituting 
the verbal ſtate, This appears in the verbs, 70 excell— 10 
ce gutſtrip—to overtop—to underſell,” and ſeveral others. Theſe 
verbs may of conſequence connect two objects, ſo as to ſupply 
the place of the ſign than” by the nature of the ſtates which 


they reſpectively denote; for the two objects, joined by ſuch a 


verbal ſtate, are, by ſuch junction, ſhewn each of them as in the 
ſtate, but in different degrees of it. Thus in the expreſſion, 
« orrtue excells riches,” the exceſs of the degree of worth ob- 


ſerved in virtue above the degree of worth obſerved in riches, is 


attended to; and the ſtate of poſſeſſing ſuch exceſs, 1s denoted 


by a verb, and virtue is conſidered as in that verbal ſtate, And 


hence the expreſſion, ©* virtue excells riches,” is equivalent to 
« virtue is more excellent than riches; i. e. to the expreſſion, 
« virtue has more excellence in it than riches have.” Any other 
expreſſion, formed by one of the above-mentioned verbs, or by 
other verbs of a like fignification, may be reſolved in the fame 


Manner, 


Wen any clauſe, or ſentence, is expreſſed at large, in which 
the ſign © than” is concerned, there are always two verbal ſtates 


concerned; for it is the poſſeſſion or the exertion, of ſome - 


power or quality by each of the objects compared, that gives 
occaſion to the compariſon; and this ſtate of poſſeſſion, or exer- 
tion, muſt always be denoted by a verb. 


If one and the ſame form of the ſame verb (ſuppoſing it to 


be repeated in each of the members of the clauſe which are joined 
by © than”) will expreſs the ſtate gf each of the objects which are 


compared, there is no abſolute occaſion to mention the verb twice. 


But if one and the ſame form of the fame verb will not expreſs 


the ſtate of each of the objects compared; either two different 
forms of the ſame verb muſt be mentioned, or two different verbs 


muſt be uſed in the compariſon, Thus the expreſſions, © Jobn 
c«c 15 


of 


* 
* 


_— 
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_ 
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te js er. —faller — richer than James: or leſs wiſe—leſs tall 

= rich than James; if {et down at large, amount to the 
ien ges e Jobn is wiſer or leſs wiſe, &c. than James 15,” But 
there is not an abſolute neceſſity that the latter verb * 7s” ſhould 
be ſet down; becauſe it is taken for granted, that e preſent 


« late of being,” both of James and John, is intended to be 


compared, and that with regard to the degree of wiſdom, &c. 
which each of them poſleſſes. But if the ſtate of John 1 is to be 


compared as it 1s at one time, with his ſtate as it is at another, 


or with the ſtate of any object as it is at another time, although 
it be with regard to the poſſeſſion or the exertion of ſome power 
or quality, which may be denoted by the ſame name as at diffe- 


rent times in each of the objects; either two different forms of 
the ſame verb, or two different verbs muſt be uſed ; as in the 


inſtances, ** John is more or leſs rich than he has been—than James 
e will be; © John bas done more good than you imagine,” 


For in theſe inſtances, the fates compared are conceived to 


exiſt at different times, and this difference of time muſt be 


expreſſed by difterent forms, either of the ſame or of diffe- 


rent verbs. 


11 ſome circumſtance, attending two different verbal ſtates, 
is compared, it is manifeſt that two different verbs muſt be men- 
tioned to denote theſe ſtates ; as in the expreſſions, © John reads 


« more than be undertand—Fames writes more than John will 


« read,” &cc. 


Now in the firſt inſtance, where it is not abſolutely neceſſary 
that the verb ſhould be repeated, the Latins frequently place the 


name of the ſecond object in the compariſon in the ablative caſe, 
and the Greeks in the genitive; as, Johannes ſapientior eſt 


Jacobo— Iwan ue Oęovitau reges £5w Taxwes,” As therefore the 


Engliſh particle than” ſupplies the power of the reference by 
the ablative caſe in Latin, in this one inſtance, after words of the 


2 comparative 
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comparative degree, it has been alſo conſidered as the ſign of 
the ablative caſe, 


But it is plain, that © than” is in in its nature a redditive con- 
junction, giving notice of ſome ſecond ſentence expreſſing that, 


with which ſomething contained in a former ſentence is com- 


pared; and if both the ſentences are not expreſſed at length, di- 
recting the mind to ſupply them. 


This ſhews, that the nature of che ſign of a caſe has been 
properly aſcertained in what has been ſaid of the ſigns of caſes in 
general; for it is the particular mode of eſtimation, in which 
the object © James is to be taken, that is given notice of by the 
ſign of the ablative caſe in Latin, and by that of the geni- 


tive in Greek, But the circumſtance which is to be ſupplied by 


this mode of eſtimation, cannot be aſcertained, unleſs ſome qua- 
lity, which may be expreſſed by an adjective, unites with ſome 
other object beſides James, and that in a different degree, and at 
the ſame time; and therefore it is tono purpoſe to uſe the mode 
of eſtimation where there are not materials given, proper to apply 
it upon, 


When both the ſentences are e expreſſed at length, containing 


two expreſſions of the two conceptions which are compared to- 


gether, the Latins uſed © quam,” and the Greeks , to denote the 
reference of the one ſentence to the other : or if the names of 
the objects to be compared are both in the ſame caſe, and one of 


the ſentences is left to be ſupplied, the words quam,” and 1, : 


are alſo uſed to denote the reference; as, 


Johannes eft ſapientior quam Jacobus eft, or 2 . — 


P lueme £5" PpovigewſepGs A I, 4, or y Iaxe 


I oroceed to treat of the articles which are 3 treated of 


in the practical grammars of moſt languages before noun ſub- 
ſtantiyes; becauſe examples of the declenſions of ſubſtantives 


cannot 


my "pf N 
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cannot conveniently be given without them. But as their nature 
and uſe cannot be underſtood, without ſome knowledge of the 


nature of ſpecies, and of appellative ſubſtantives, to which 
they properly belong, I have reſerved them for this place, 


Y _8ECTION XXII. 
H Of the article. 


AN every appellative ſubſtantive is a name applicable to all the 

individuals of a whole ſpecies, conſidered as one complex 
object; as alſo to each fingle individual of the ſpecies ; it has 
been found expedient 1 in many languages to give notice when 
the appellative is applied in its leſs extenſive fignifications ; and 
this, by prefixing certain particles to it, denoting that its general 
ſignification is to be limited in a leſs or greater degree. 


1 


1 be particles which are uſed for this purpoſe in the Engliſh 
language are, a” or © an” and * the,” which, by the writers 
on . are called articles. 


« 4” or * an” is called the indefinite article, They are both 
of the ſame ſignification, only differing in this, that © a” is pre- 
fixed to ſuch ſubſtantives as begin - with a conſonant, «an” to 
ſuch as begin with a vowel, or an © þ” ſounded foftly ; as, 
% man —4 bor ſe—an angel an hour.. The” is called the 
definite article, and is equally applicable to appellatives that be- 
gin with a vowel or a conſonant ; as, © the man —tbe borſfe——the 
** angel—the hour. 


As both the articles imply, that the ſpeaker intends to uſe the 
appellative ſubſtantive to which they are prefixed, with ſome 
degree of limitation: whenſoever ſuch ſubſtantive is uſed in 
its moſt extenſive ſignification, it is uſually applied without 

any 
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any article, either indefinite or definite, prefixed to it; as, 


e Man, when conſidered in himſelf, is a very wretched being. 


Aadi on, . 441. 
1. e. mankind in general, when &c. 


But it is to be obſerved, that the moſt extenſive ſignification 
of the names of many ſpecies, when theſe names are uſed with. 
out an article, is, by the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of this language, 


given notice of by 3 the name of the ſpecies in the plural 
number. 


ng 


The names of the ſeveral ſpecies of brute animals are thus uſed; 

ce horſes, oxen, ſheep are uſeful creatures. Alſo of trees, 
what not ſpoken of as cut for timber; as, © oaks, elms, baſes, 
« &c. grow here. Alfo of plants which are named from their 
flowers; as, wiolets, primroſes, lilies, are here planted toge- 
e ther, i. e. the plants on which thoſe flowers grow. And of 
the plants which produce the ſeveral kinds of pulſe; as, © beans, 
te peaſe, velcbes, grow in this feld. 


Alſo the names of the works of art, if the names of their 


ſpecies have the plural number; as, 70wns, bouſes, nm, 


e and 28 Is are great conveniencies of life.” 


On the contrary, proper names, when applied as ſuch, 7. e 
ſo as to denote particular individuals, admit of no farther limita- 
tion, and conſequently take no article before them, 

Of the inde n te article in parti cular. 


Tux indefinite article gives notice that the blanche to 


which it is prefixed, denotes one object of its ſpecies conſidered 
as in ſome ſtate, ſituation, or circumſtance, in which other ob- 


jects of the ſpecies are or may be equally concerned ; as; 8 Jon 


© of James” denotes that the ſpeaker means © one ſon James, 


but 
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but is ſenſible that there are, or may be, more ſons than one - 
who ſtand in the ſame relation to James. So A man who tame 
ec to-day,” denotes only one man who came to- day; but on 
notice, that there may be alſo other men who came to-day, be- 

ſides the man that is ſpoken of. 


3 


There are two o principal caſes which occur in the uſe of this 
article, 


For either the ſpecies may be alvertained, to which the indi- 
vidual object belongs, to the name of which this article 1 is pre- 
fixed, whilſt the * itſelf is not aſcertained. 1 


Or an individual may be aſcertained, or ſome ſpecies in which 8 
it is found may be known, and the name of ſome other ſpecies, 
to which it OY belongs, not aſcertained. 


1. In the firſt pal the article may bear the ſenſe of © every one,” 
or © any one,” or © ſome one,” or of © one not particularly known 
&« op obſerved, according as the nature of the ſtate or condition 
is, in which the indefinite individual of the known ſpecies is 
conſidered, 


If the ſtate or condition in which the indefinite individual is 

conſidered be ſuch as is common to all the individuals of the 

known ſpecies, they are of conſequence all of them in the ſame 
ſtate at the ſame time with any one individual of the ſpecies, 

Therefore in ſuch a caſe, any one may repreſent all or every 
one of the ſpecies ; as in the following inſtance, 


« Why ſhould a dog, a horſe, a rat, have life, 
« And thou no breath at all? ? _ Shakeſp, Lear. 


1 e. "Oy dog, every horſe, &c. or r all dogs, all horſes, &c. 


p If 


% 
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If the ſtate or condition in which the indefinite individual i Is, 
be ſuch as every individual. of the ſpecies 1 is capable of being 
in, but is not always or habitually in, then the indefinite 
_—"_ may be any one” object of the ROSS ſpecies ; 1 


That a brother ſhould 
*© Be ſo perfidious!“ Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
i. e. that any brother &c. ES Foy 


As every individual of the known ſpecies is ſuppoſed to be 
capable of being in the ſtate mentioned in this inſtance, whilſt no 
more than one is conceived to be actually in it: if we fubſtitute 
in its place a ſtate of ſuch a nature as every individual is capable 
of being in, and more than one may actually be in, but either 
all of them or not: in this caſe, every,” or any,” may either 
of them be ſubſtituted for the indefinite article; as, | 


«A reader, who knows the ſtrength of the Engliſh tongue, wilt 
« be amazed,” &. Addiſon, Spectat. No. 3 57. 


7. e. every reader, or any reader. 


For in this caſe, the mind is at liberty either to make the in- 
definite object ſtand for every object that is in the ſtate, or for any 
one that ſhall happen to be in it. 


In this caſe, the definite article may be ſubſtituted for the in- 
definite; as, the reader who knows,” &c, The reaſon of this 
will be given in what is ſaid of the definite article, 


If the ſtate is conceived to depend on ſome contingency, or 
on ſome determination which is not made, but is to be made, 
the indefinite individual is ſome one” of the known ſpecies ; as, 


Diogenes being in queſt of an honeſt man, ſought for him, 
** when it was broad . with a lanthorn and candle.” 
Shectat. No, 354+ 


i, e. in queſt of ſome one honeſt man. 
* If 
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If the indefinite individual is ſuppoſed to be determined, but 
the determinate object to be unknown to, or unobſerved-by, 


thoſe who are converſing about it, any farther than to diſtinguiſh | 


that it is one individual of the known ſpecies; no other word 
can be ſubſtituted inſtead of the indefinite article, But the ſenſe 
of it may be expreſſed by one of that ſpecies, each of which ts 
te called a ——,” and then mentioning the name of the ſpecies; 
as, He had ordered one of his ſervants, who was placed be- 
ce hind a ſcreen, to write down their table-talk.” Spear. 
1. e. behind one of that ſpecies of things, each of which is called 
a ſcreen, So © you ſent a man to me to-day,” i. e. one of that 
ſpecies, each one of which is called a man. 


After the words, not. —ſcarce.— hardly, and other diminu- 


tives, this article has the ton of © one;” as, 


ee When the butt is out, we will drink water. 
Not a drop before. _— E empeſt. 


1. C. not one drop. 


As alſo in all other expreſſions which ſhew that ſome other 


number of objects is equally capable, or equally likely to be in 


ſome ſtate, as only one and no more; as, 


* We gave the children an apple or two a-piece,” 


i. e. one apple or two a- piece. 


In all the uſes of the indefinite article which have been men- 


tioned hitherto, the ſpecies of the indefinite object is aſcertained, 
but the individual object 1 is not ſo, 


2. on the contrary, it frecmently happens that an individual 
object 1 18 known, whilſt ſome ſpecies, to which it belongs, 18 
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not ſo to the hearer, The indefinite article is uſed in this caſe 
alſo, being placed before the name of the ſpecies ta which the 
known individual is referred by the ſpeaker, to ſhew that it is ane 
individual among others of that ſpecies; as when one perſon 
ſhews a thing to another and fays, ** thts is a grammar,” (for. 
inſtance) i. e. this is one of the things which have in them that 
ſet of properties which conſtitute the characteriftic of the ſpecies 
. 


When an indefinite individual is known to belong to one 
ſpecies, and is diſcovered by the ſpeaker to have likewiſe in it 
the ſet of properties which conſtitute the characteriſtic of another 
ſpecies; the ſpeaker mentions the object by the name of the 
known, ſpecies firſt, and then refersit to the other ſpecies to which 
he perceives it belongs; prefixing this article to the name of 
both the ſpecies ; as, a man is à reaſonable animal,” Now the 
ſtate denoted by neghngble animal being common to all the 
individuals of the ſpecies man, all the indwiduals of the ſpecies 
are in the ſtate at the ſame time. Therefore, by the firſt in- 
ſtance of the former caſe, every” may be here ſubſtituted for 
the indefinite article ſeeing. Every man is a reaſonable animal ; 
that is, every man is one individual of that fpecies,. each one of 
which is called © a reaſanable animal. 


As this article, in all its e denotes that the mind 
conſiders one individual object, but conſiders it as ſomeways 
equally concerned with others of the ſame ſpecies, it is 
manifeſt that it cannõt be applied to names of the —_ 
number, | 


Of the definite article in particular, 


Tux definite article is uſed to give notice that the appellative 
to which it is prefixed, denotes an object conſidered as in ſome 
ſtate, ſituation, or circumſtance, Ty which it is, or may be di- 


4 = Ringuiſhed 
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ſtinguiſhed from every other object that is denoted by the name 
of the ſame ſpecies. 


An object may be diſtingu iſhed on ſeveral accounts, fo as to re- 


quire that this article ſhall bo prefixed to the appellative by which 
it is denoted, 


For the dutinction may ariſe from the manner in which the 
| ſpeaker conceives the object, and chaſes to expreſs i it, ; 


or from 6550 fixed relation which it bears to ſome certain 
object, or to ſome ſpecies of objects. 


Or from fome previous knowled ge which the hearer | is known, 
or ſuppoſed; to have of 1 KO 


As the mind is at liberty to conſider a whole ſpecies as one 
complex object, this article is often applied to give notice that the 
name of the ſpecies denotes ſuch complex ! as, 


„The woman is the glory of the man.” 
i, e. the ſpecies, © woman is the glory of the ſpecie man. 
The horſe is a noble animal,” 


7, e. the ſpecies, © borſe,” is one of the ſorts contained in the 
ſpecies, noble animal,” 


Seeing the glory of the man” denotes a ſtate common to all 
women; and. ©* noble animal denotes a ſtate common to all 
horſes : the indefinite article may be ſubſtituted for the definite 


article thus applied, by the firſt nance gen above of the uſe 
of the indefinite article; as, 


« A woman 1s the glory of a . 
* A horſe is a noble animal.“ 


Or che appellative, in its moſt general ſignification, may be 
ſubſtituted inſtead: of the definite expreſſion; as, 


« Woman 
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« Woman is the glory of man.“ 
7”. 
«© Women are the glory of men.“ 
5 Horſes are noble animals,” 


dia the ſtate is not ſuch as is common to all the :adividuals of 
the known ſpecies, but is yet ſuch a ſtate as is, or may be, common 


to many of them: the mind may conſider all to whom it is 
common as one definite object, and expreſs it accordingly ; as, 


«© The man who ſays the world was made by chance, is void 
. of obſervation and jud gment. 


But i in this caſe, either the Wan article, or the PAY 


te every” or © any, * may be ſubſtituted inſtead of the definite ar- 
ticle; for this is the ſame caſe with that of the ſecond * of 
the ſecond caſe of the uſe of the indefinite article; as, 


A man, or any, or every man who ſays &c. 


When the diſtinction of the definite object ariſes from ſome 
fixed relation which it bears to ſome certain object, or ſort of 


objects; if the definite object is of the ſingular number, the 


whole expreſſion will be of the nature of a proper ne; 36, 


<< The ſtatue at Charing-Crofs, 5 
«« The doctrine of the apoſtles.” 


If the definite object is of the plural number, it will be one 
certain ſet contained in the ſpecies, to the name of which the de- 


fin! tive article is prefixed ; as, 


The monuments in Weſtminſter abbey.” 
“ The ſayings of the ſeven wiſe men.” 


When the object is defined by ſome previous knowledge, 
which the Wee. is known, or ſuppoſed, to have of it ; this 
knowledge may ariſe from various circumſtances, 


For 


1 
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For the object may have been preſent to the ſpeaker's ſenſes, 
or may have been particularly deſeribed to him at ſome particular 


time, or in ſome particular place. Or ſome known intention 
may be entertained concerning it; as, 1 


e The horſe which you ſaw in Smithficld—were Li of yeſter- 


« day intend to go to ſee to-morrow.” 


Or it may be ſuch, that the hearer may be ſuppoſed to know 
it to be the only one, or the only ſet, of its kind ; as, 


The kin g—the duke—the prophets—the apoſtles,” meaning 
the preſent king of England the Duke of Cumberland the 

« prophets of the Old Teſtament— the apoſtles. of the New, 
3 e 


Ot it may be an obj ect of the ſuperlative degree, of which. 


there can be but one individual, or one ſet, in a ſpecies ; as, 


He is the greateſt king in Europe they were the beſt men of 
e the age. 


The ſuperlative by 0 moſt” is often uſed with the indefinite 


article; as, 4 moſt Fs judge, &c, When the ſuperlative 
is thus uſed, it means only a very great degree of exceſs, and 


not the greateſt degree of all. The object may alſo have been 


mentioned before in the diſcourſe (as is the caſe of the words, 


« the object, in this ſentence) which may give the previous 
knowledge. 


— 


Or, laſtly, the cuſtom of the language may prefix this article 


to words of certain grammatical forms, to give notice of a par- 


ticular kind of conception which the words of thoſe forms do not 
fo fully denote, when uſed without the article, 


This 
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This is the uſe which this article is put to, when it ſtands 
before participle, to diſtinguiſh their objective from their contri. 
butive capacity; as, ** the going-—the having load, &c, For 
an account of theſe capacities of the participles, conſult the ac. 
count which is given of the verb, 


7 
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SECTION I. 

Of the noun adjective. 
OUN adjectives are the names of abſtra& conceptions, 
| ſimilar to thoſe which are denoted by ſubſtantives ; 


only theſe adjective names give expreſs notice, that no 


principle of ſeparate exiſtence is to be attended to, in 
whatſoever 1 is denoted by any of them. 


As the nature of this part of ſpeech has been explained, in a 


great meaſure, in what is ſaid of the noun and verb in general, 


little more remains to be done concerning it, except to ſhew 
how the mind proceeds in applying an adjective conception, ſo 
as to incorporate it with ſome other conception, on the name, 


or expreſſion whereof the adjective depends. 


Now it is evident that an adjective never requires the ſign of 
an oblique caſe, or other prepoſition, to ſhew the nature of its 
dependence on the word, or expreflion, with which it unites. 


The reaſon of this is, that an adjective always expreſſes the con- 


ception of a mere circumſtance conſidered as incapable of exiſting 
/ * Wa otherwiſe 


an — ä—ũ—— — — — — — 


A man in drink,” to © a drunken man.” 


A borſe for ſervice,” to © a ſerviceable . Kc. &e. 
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otherwiſe than in union with the being of ſome object, or ſtate; 
which muſt be expreſſed by ſome objective word different from 


the adjective. There is therefore no occaſion to give notice, by 


any ſign, when an adjective denotes a mere circumſtance of 


ſome capital object, or verbal ſtate ; becauſe, when uſed in its 


adjective capacity, it never denotes any thing but ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that an adjective may, on very many 
occaſions, be ſubſtituted for ſome oblique caſe of a ſubſtantive, 
which ſubſtantive contains in its ſignification the object from 
which the adjective conception is taken, or into which the ad- 
jective conception may be reſolved. Thus for inſtance, 

A horſe of ſpeed—ſtrength—ſpirit,” is equivalent to 

A. ſpeedy—ſtrong—ſpirited horſe.” 

A diſpoſition to goodneſs,” to A good diſpoſition.” 

*© The Era from Chriſt,” to © the Chriſtian ara.” 

*® Revels by night,” to © nightly revels.” 

by Operation with an inſtrument,” to © mnſtrumental aeration.” 


If therefore a noun ſubſtantive in an oblique caſe may be 
properly called a noun ; an adjective may be called a noun with 
equal propriety. And it has been doubtleſs from conſidering ad- 


jectives in ſome ſuch manner as this above, that the antient 


grammarians have conceived them to be a kind of nouns, and 


have included them and ſubſtantives in the ſame part of . 


raſh 


Many grammarians ſeem to have entertained an opinion, that 
an adjective and a participle might be properly conſidered as of 


one and the ſame part of ſpeech, But the participle is as pro- 
perly a verb, as any other verbal form is; for it expreſſes a ſtate 
which depends on an inconſtant principle of exiſtence, Whereas, 

; | 88 1 
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an adjective gives expreſs notice, that no principle of exiſtence is 
to be attended to in that which is denoted by it. The participle 
alſo anites with the object, or ſtate, on which it depends, without 
requiring any intermediate ſtate or circumſtance to be ſupplied in 
the mind; as for inſtance, if the object, a man,” or any 
© other object, have the participles, © ſecing—moving—reſting,” 
&c. made dependent on its name; ſuch man, or other object, 
becomes of the ſpecies, © ſeer—mover—reſler,” &c. that is to 
ſay; the participial ſtates coaleſce ſo intimately with the object 
which is in the ſtates, that the mind of man cannot conceive 
any intermediate ſtate, or circumſtance, as the means of co- 
aleſcence: and therefore ſubſtantive names of ſperies are formed 
directly from the verbal ſtates, and every object which is in one 
of theſe ſtates paſſes into a correſponding ſpecies, and may be 
called by the name of ſuch ſpecies, if ſuch name be in the lan- 
guage; as, feen —mover—reſter, in the examples above. 
But nothing of this kind enſues when an adjective, or the oblique 
caſe of a ſubſtantive, is made dependent on another ſubſtantive, 
or on a verb. For when this is done, ſome connective ſtate or 
circumſtance is always to be ſupplied in the mind as the means 
of coaleſcence. Thus, . . 

« A horſe of ſpeed,” ora ſpeedy horſe,” are expreſſions equiva- 
lent to © 4 horſe having ſpeed;” 24 diſpoſition to goodneſs,” to 
* a difpofition inclining to goodneſs ;” © the era from Chriſt,” to 
© the era computed from Chriſt ;” © revels by night,” to ©* revels 
« carried on by night ;” © inſtrumental operation,” to * operation 
performed with an inſtrument ;” © a drunken man,” to © a man 
often diſordered by being in drink ;” © a horſe for ſervice,” to 
a horſe proper for ſervice ;” and fo of all other inſtances of 
conſtruction by adjectives, or by the oblique caſes of ſub- 


c 


N 


[4 
ſtantives. 


It follows from theſe obſervations, that the kind of connexion 
which is between an object, and the ſtate denoted by a partici- 
ple depending upon the name of ſuch object, cannot be expreſſed 


Q2 f by 
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by an adjeCtive ; but that many of the connexions denoted by a 
ſubſtantive in ſome oblique caſe, may be expreſſed by an ad: 


jective; ſo that adjectives and participles are eſſentially different 
from each other, although they have ſo near a reſemblance in 


their grammatic forms, eſpecial ly in the Latin and Greek; for 


in theſe languages they are varied in grammatic. gender, number, 


and caſe, as adjectives are varied, 


It is manifeſt that the judgment muſt be exerted” before any 


adjective can be joined conſiſtently with the word on which it de. 
pends; for every adjeftive cannot coaleſce with every ſubſtan- 


tive; nor can any rules be given to ſhew what ſubſtantives, or 
verbs, a particular — may depend upon. 


The reaſon or judgment, therefore, of the ſpeaker mut 


ſolely determine this; as indeed it muſt determine, on every ad- 
dition which: is made to a connected ſeries of words, whether 
ſuch addition is conſiſtent, or not conſiſtent, with: the reſt; 
But this one direction may be given concerning the uſe of ad- 


zeRtives,, viz. that no adjective can be placed conſiſtently in de- 
pendence upon a ſubſtantive, which takes its characteriſtic from 


the quality which the adjective denotes: nor with a ſubſtantive 


which takes its characteriſtic from the very contrary of ſuch qua- 


lity. Thus the expreſſions, © good goodneſs - wicked wicked- 


« neſs,” are abſurd ; becauſe the object, goodneſs,” takes its 
character of diſtinction from the quality, © good, and wickedneſs,” 
from the quality, wicked; ſo that it is mere waſte of words 


to repreſent the former as © good,” and the latter as wicked,” 


And on the other hand, ww:cked goodneſs — good wickednefs,” are 


abſurd expreſſions; becauſe the quality wicked” cannot unite 


with its contrary, nor the quality © good” with its contrary. 


This ſhews that the conception denoted by one and the ſame 


adjective is modified in the mind, ſo as to ſuit the nature of every 


different object, or ſtate, upon the name of which ſuch adjec- 
3 tive 
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tive is malle to depend. Thus in the expreſſions, © 2 good man— 
« 4 good borfe——a good houſe——a good voyage—a good aiſh of meat, 
*« the quality denoted by good” is as different as the nature of 
the objects to which the ſame adjective is applied. But every 
adjective may depend conſiſtently upon the ſubſtantive, . © thing. 
becauſe this ſubſtantive may be applied as a name to any object 
whatſoever, and. ſome. object or other will admit of any con- 
ceivable quality to be united with it. This clearly ſhews why 
the conception, denoted by an adjective, cannot be of itſelf the 
object of the mind's contemplation. For as ſuch conception 
repreſents nothing which is conceived to have any principle of 
exiſtence in it, the conception denoted by the ſame. adjective 
muſt be varied, upon every application of it, ſo as to repreſent a 
quality that is capable of uniting with each object, or ſtate, on 
the name of which the adjective depends, agreeably to the nature 
of ſuch object, or ſtate. | e 
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Adjectives are ſeldom (if ever) uſed in immediate dependence 
upon tranſitive verbs; becauſe adjectives expreſs qualities which 
unite in the being of objects, as the characters of inferior 
ſorts of a ſpecies; (as, . good man. — tall man. lame man, are a 
kind of names of ſo many inferior ſorts of the ſpecies, man;) 
and ſuch qualities cannot be conſidered as the modifications of 
tranſitive ſtates, but of the ſame being, by which theſe ſtates 
themſelves exiſt, Hence the forms of the verb 7o be” take all 
ſorts of adjectives in dependence. upon them; as, fo be good— - 
to bave been great being prudent=—having been prudent,” &c.. 


F have hitherto. conſidered the word on which an adjective - 
depends, without any regard to the dependence which ſuch word 
may have upon other. words; . nevertheleſs, the word on. which 
an adjective depends, may itſelf, together with. its. adjective, 
have every kind of dependence upon ſome other words, which it 
might have had. if the adjective had not been joined with it. 
For the quality denoted by an adjective, when united with a 

: | ſubſtantive, 
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ſubſtantive, uſt be ſuch as the nature of the object denoted by 
the ſubſtantive admits of being united in its exiſtence. So that 
the complex object, denoted by the ſubſtantive and adjective 


taken together, becomes of the nature of an object denoted by a 
ſingle ſubſtantive as its name. Therefore every complex eon- 


eeption ſo denoted, may be conſidered as that of a mere circum- 


ſtance of ſome other object, or verbal ſtate; juſt as it might be 
if it were denoted by one noun ſubſtantive: and therefore the 
ſame ſigns which give notice when ſingle ſubſtantives are to be 
conſidered as denoting mere circumſtances, may alſo giye notice 
when a ſubſtantive, with an adjective depending upon it, denotes 
a mere circumſtance. If an adjective depends upon a verb, the 


_ adjective conception {till adapts itſelf to the nature of the ſtate 


with which the quality unites that is denoted by the adjective; 
and therefore the ſtate denoted by a verb with an adjective de- 
pending upon it, retains its communicable nature: and of con- 
ſequence unites with objects in the ſame manner as it would have 


done if it could haye been exprefled by a ſingle verb. 


Hence it evidently Follows, that grammatic diſtinctions of 


caſe, gender, and number, in adjectives, are no ways neceſſary to 


aſcertain the nature of the qualities which adjectives denote. 
For no object or ſtate can be conceived to admit of qualities that 


are inconſiſtent with its nature: ſo that of whatſoever number 
or gender any object is in itſelf, of the ſame it muſt continue, 


whatſoever other qualities are aſcribed to it that are conſiſtent 
with its nature. Such expreſſions as a female male—a ſingle 
en, may indeed be put together, but the contradictory na- 
ture of the parts of theſe expreſſions appears at firſt fight, And 
thoſe objects, from whence the abſtract conceptions denoted by 


adjectives are uſually derived, continue in themſelves of the ſame 


gender and number, whatſoever be the gender or number of 


the object to which the adjective cenceptions are applied. 
Thus in the expreſſions, © a Britih king—a Britiſh queen— 


ebe Britiſh empire,” the object, i Britain,” from whence 
« Britiſh" 
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« Britiſh” is derived, continues always of the nenter gender: 
and in the expreſſions, © Britiſh kings——Britiſh queens,” the ob- 
ject, © Britain,” is ſtill of the ſingular number. As to Cale, I 
have ſhewn above, that whatſoever unites with the nature and 
being itſelf of any object, makes the whole one complex object; 
ſo that one part thereof cannot ſtand in one kind of connexion, 
and another part in another, with any third object, or with any 
verbal ſtate. And therefore there is no need for a particular di- 
rection added to an adjective, to ſhew that it ſtands in the ſame 
relation to ſome word, as the ſubſtantive or verb does, on which 
the adjective depends, Therefore the grammatic variations of 
caſe, gender, and number, add nothing to the ſignification of 
adjectives ; and for this reaſon, the Engliſh adjectives have no 
ſuch grammatic variations, 


_— = 
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This want of variation in the adjectives of this language 
= makes it neceſſary to place every adjective as cloſe as poſſible, 
eeither before, or behind the ſubſtantive on which it depends, 
3 or, if it depends upon a verb, as cloſe behind ſuch verb as 
poſſible, For were it otherwiſe, when more ſubſtantives 
than one are in a ſentence, or more verbs than one, it might 
not be eaſy, or perhaps not poſſible, to determine which 
ſubſtantive or verb the adjective ſhould be immediately joined 
with; and, if ſeveral adjectives and ſeveral ſubſtantives are in a 
ſentence, the ambiguity would be ſtill greater. Whereas, in 
the Latin and Greek, the termination of an adjective compared 
with the terminations of the ſubſtantives in the ſentence, uſually 
ſhews with which it is to be united. This gives an opportunity 
in theſe languages for a greater diverſity of order in placing 
words in ſeries, than the Engliſh will admit of, But when all 
is done, the mind muſt conſider the adjective and its ſubſtantive 
in one view, before it can apprehend the complex object which 
is denoted by them both together; and therefore it may juſtly be 
queſtioned, whether placing the one fo far from the other, as 
they are frequently placed in Latin and Greek, does not ſome- 
times occaſion obſcurity. As 
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As to retaining diverſity of termination in adjectives, and 
not uſing that diverſity to promote variety in placing them 
in ſentences ; it 1s as great an imperfection in language as 
can well be imagined. For the variety of termination of 
gender in adjectives, gives occaſion to confider all objects 
| which are of no ſex in themſelves, as denoted by ſubſtantive 
names of ſome grammatic gender. . And as this gender has no. 
thing anſwerable to it in objects of no ſex, nothing but arbitrary 
cuſtom can be referred to, in order to determine of what gram- 
matic gender each ſubſtantive is which denotes objects of no ſex, 
Had cuſtom been regulated by reafon, the names of all objects 
of no ſex would have been of the neuter gender. But in all 
languages which have marks of grammatic gender in their 
nouns: ſome nouns are maſculine, and others feminine, which 
yet equally denote objects of no ſex. And this creates great per- 
plexity to learners, in adjuſting the grammatic terminations of ad- 
jectives properly to the terminations of the fubſtantives on which 
theſe adjectives depend. Yet theſe grammatic genders of ſub- 
ſtantives and adjectives, are retained in almoft every language of 
Europe, except the Engliſh, whilſt the adjectives in each lan- 
guage are placed as near to their ſubſtantives as they are in Eng- 
liſh ; and this proceding is evidently a very great blemiſh in every 
language which makes uſe of it ; becauſe it occaſions much trou- 
ble, and is attended with no real advantage. 
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SECTION II. 
Of the degrees of compariſon in adjectives. 


8 the objects contained in the ſignification of adjectives 
(i. e. of the ſubſtantive names into which adjectives may 
| be reſolved) are only uſed to place the qualities, and properties 
of theſe objects in whole fets before the mind; whilſt the gram- 
matic form of an adjective gives notice to the mind to apply its 
judgment ſo upon an object which contains theſe qualities, and 
| properties, 
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_ 
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properties, as by the means of it, and ſome other object, to form 
the conception of an object more particularly aſcertained by the 
means of theſe qualities and properties; it is manifeſt, that there 
is a neceſſity of giving notice of the quantity or degree in which 
theſe qualities are conſidered as united in the object intended to 
be aſcertained. For the ſame ſorts of objects, which are ob- 
ſerved to contain the properties or qualities that are denoted by 
abſtract names, are obſerved to contain theſe properties and quali- 
ties in different proportions or degrees. The grammatic forms, 
which are uſually called the degrees of compariſon of adjectives, 
are introduced into language, to give notice when qualities, ex- 
preſſed by adjectives, are obſerved to be united with another ob- 
ject in greater or leſs proportions. =- 


Theſe proportions are determined by compariſon with other 
objects; the uſual proportion in which the qualities are obſerved, 


to be united with the objects of the fort or ſpecies mentioned 


by a ſubſtantive, being made the ſtandard of compariſon. 


This uſual proportion is conceived to be expreſſed, when the 


adjective is united with a ſubſtantive, without any change in the 


grammatic form. | 


When a greater proportion or degree of the qualities contained 
in the ſignification of an adjective is conceived to be united with 
another object; the termination of the adjective is altered into 
« er,” or © more is prefixed to it. Thus, air” becomes 
te fairer, or © more fair.” Ed | 

When a ſtill greater degree of the qualities, above mentioned, 
is conceived to be united with another object, the termination of 
the adjective is altered into © ef,” or moſt is prefixed to it; as, 


& faireſt,” or“ moſt fair,” 
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The effect of the comparative, or ſuperlative, form of an ad. 
jective (for ſo the grammarians have called the forms laſt men. 
tioned) may be a compariſon of diminution, as well as of increaſe, 


But this is determined by the ſignification of the adjective itſelf, 
and not by the grammatical forms of compariſon. Thus we 
may equally vary the adjective © great,” or the adjective © ſmall,” 


by theſe forms; as, © great—greater—greateſt,” * ſmall—. 


« fmaller—ſmalleſt,”” © abundant——more abundant—119ft abun- 
% dant,” © ſcarce—more ſcarce—moff ſcarce.” If the uſual 


proportion or degree in which the qualities are obſerved in 


the objects of a ſpecies, is not made the ſtandard of compari. 


ſon ; a particular object muſt be fixed upon, and the degree, 


in which that object has the qualities in queſtion united with it, 


muſt be made the ſtandard. The particle © than denotes the 


object which has in it the degree whence the proportion de- 


noted by an adjective in the comparative degree 1s eſtimated; 


as, 2 man taller —ſhorter—thinner, &c. than James, i. e. 
who exceeds James in the degree of tallneſs—ſhortneſs— 


thinneſs, obſerved in him. 


If the ſuperlative degree is not eftimated from the ufual 
degree in which the qualities are obſerved in another object, 
two or more objects muſt be uſed by way of ſtandard in the 
compariſon, For the proportion intended to be expreſſed muit, 
at the leaſt, be bigger than either of ſome two proportions, or 


leſs than either of ſome two proportions, before it can be deter- 


mined to go beyond, or come ſhort of, the firſt degree of exceſs 


or diminution ; becauſe that firſt degree is one degree above or 


below the degree which is made the ſtandard of this compariſon. 
The particle © of ” denotes the objects, ſome of which have the 


degrees whence the ſuperlative is eſtimated ; as, the tall 


« ſborteſi——thinneſt man of the three,” or © of the company,” 
&c. 3: 
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In this manner of expreſſion, all the objects compared toge- 
ther are conſidered as conſtituting an aggregate object ; , 1. 


« three the company, in the inſtances here given. And then 
one of the conſtituent objects is conſidered as diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt, by having a greater degree of ſome quality than any 
other of them. Two objects may be conſidered as conſtituting 
an aggregate object, as well as more than two; and one of theſe 
objects may be diſtinguiſhed from the other, by having a greater 


degree of ſome quality than the other has. Therefore the ad- 


jective, in the comparative degree, may be uſed in conſtruction 


with © of,” when the two objects compared are conſidered in the 
manner above mentioned; as, © the taller—ſborter —thinner man 


« of the tao,” the larger of the pair, &c. 


The grammarians have included the adjective itſelf, without 
any variation of its final ſyllable, or any particle prefixed, in the 


degrees of compariſon ; and have conſidered it as of a degree 
which they call the poſitive, In this view, therefore, there are 
three degrees of compariſon in adjectives ; the poſitive, the com- 


parative, and the ſuperlative. - 


There are a few adjectives i in the Engliſh language which do 
net form the degrees of compariſon by changing the laſt ſyllable 
of the poſitive into © er” and %;“ as, © dee eee, 0 
" bad——wwor ſe——wor jt.” 


\ Theſe will be particularly ſet down in the Na part of this 
book. 
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SECTION. I. 
Of the pronoun. 
HE pronouns are all of chem either the ſubſtantive or 


adjective names of objects of certain ſpecies, diſtin- 
guiſhed by characteriſtics of ſo extenſive a nature, as to 


comprehend all objects whatſoever as individuals there- 
of; and theſe characteriſtics are principally certain circumſtances: 


which ariſe in the uſe of language itſelf, 


Provouns are uſually divided jab the five following claſſes : 
perſonal poſſeſſive—relative—interrogative=and demonſtrative. 


Of the pronouns per ſonal, 


Tuksx are the ſabſiantive names of objects of three different: 


ſpecies, called by. the grammarians the Ec ſecond, and third: 
perſon, 


The circumſtance of © a ſpeaker mentioning himſelf in-what he 
« ſays, as diſtinguiſhed by the act of ſpeaking,” is the characteriſtic. 
e of 
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of the firſt perſonal ſpecies. And every ſingular object of this 
ſpecies is denoted by the name I; every plural object by we.” 


The circumſtance of * an object being mentioned as diſtin. 
« guiſhed by words addreſſed to that object, is the characteriſtic 
of the ſecond perſonal ſpecies. And every ſingular object of this 
ſpecies is named . zhou;” every plural object, and rat's object 


L 


All objects which are neither conſidered as ſpeaking and men- 


tioning themſelves in what they ſay, nor as diſtinguiſhed by be- 
ing mentioned in words particularly addreſſed to them, are of 


the —— perſonal ſpecies. 


The objects of this ſocks. are diſtinguiſhed into three ſub- 
ordinate ſorts, from the additional conſideration of ſex. But 
this diſtinction only extends, in the Engliſh language, to objects 


of this ſpecies which are of the ſingular number. Every ſingle 


» 


male object of this ſpecies, is named e; every fingle female 


object © ſhe;” and every ſingle object of no ſex, or of which 


the ſex is not confidered, is named t. But plural objects 
of this ſpecies are equally named they,” in Engliſh, without 
any regard to diſtinction of tex, 


Theſe pronouns have not uſually been confidered in the light 


in which they are here placed. And the reaſon ſeems to be; 


that the pronouns of the firſt, and ſecond perſon, have not been 
attended to, abſtractedly from the demonſtrative circumſtances 
which uſually accompany them. For when words are actually 


ſpoke, the perſon or perſons to whom they are addreſſed, uſually 


ſee the ſpeaker ; and by that means know more of that ſpeaker, 
than the pronoun * 7” expreſſes. And the ſpeaker, by ſeeing 


thoſe whom he ſpeaks to, and frequeutly by being acquainted 


perſonally with them, knows more of them than the pronoun 
« ye” or © you” expreſſes, But let books or writings be pub- 
liſhed 
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liſhed without the authors names, or without being addreſſed to 
ſome particular perſon; and it will eaſily appear, that the pro- 
nouns © 7” and © you,” if uſed in the books, are names of ſpe- 
cies; ſeeing the one may denote any perſon who can be ſuppoſed 
to have written any part of what is publiſhed, and the other any 
one who is ſuppoſed to read it. As to the pronouns of the third 
perſon ; they are ſo manifeſtly the names of three ſorts of ob- 
jects of one and the ſame ſpecies, that it is not neceſſary to add 
any thing as a proof that they are ſo, . 


Indeed all the pronouns are names of objects belonging to 


ſpecies ſo very extenſive, that when ſome demonſtrative circum- 
ſtance does not attend the uſe of them, it muſt be ſupplied, in 
order to aſcertain more particularly the nature and properties of 
the object denoted by one of them, It is manifeſt, that one prin- 
cipal reaſon why a man figns his name to a letter, is to ſupply 
this circumſtance to the pronoun J,“ when uſed in the letter. 


The direction of the letter ſupplies the ſame circumſtance to 
the pronoun * o, when uſed in the letter: and with regard 


to the pronouns of the third perſon; they are conſtantly referred 


to another name, or expreſſion, of the object denoted by one of 
them, in order to aſcertain that object more particularly than 
they themſelves do aſcertain it. This name, or expreſſion, is 
called the antecedent to the pronoun; becauſe it uſually goes be- 
fore the pronoun, in connected diſcourſe. 


Whenſoever the object addreſſing, and the object addreſſed, 
in any diſcourſe, are not actually preſent with each other when 
the diſcourſe is made; or if the ſpeaker is not conceived to deliver 
his thoughts in his own words, but to repeat the very words of 


another perſon ; or if the converſation is ſuppoſed to be carried 


on by way of dialogue, and is written down in order to be con- 
veyed to thoſe who were not actually preſent at the dialogue: in 
all theſe caſes, the antecedents to the pronouns of the firſt and 

— ſecond 
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ſecond perſon muſt be ſupplied, by mentioning the names of the 
perſon addreſſing, and of the perſon addreſſed, ſomewhere in 
the diſcourſe, or at the beginning of what each ſpeaker ſays. 
And hence it is manifeſt, that theſe: pronouns are referred to 
particular antecedents, either by our actually ſeeing theſe antece. 
dents, or by being told who they are, when we are not conceived 


to be actually preſent at the diſcourſe when the original ſpeaker 
made and addreſſed it, I dwell the longer on theſe particulars, 


becauſe the perſonal pronouns of the firſt and ſecond perſon, 
have uſually been conſidered (at leaſt by the writers of Latin 
grammar) as not requiring to be referred to antecedents. And 
as the perſonal pronoun of the third perſon always requires to be 
referred to an antecedent, and the relative pronoun does the fame; 
theſe grammarians have placed the perſonal pronouns of the third 


_ perſon, in the ſame claſs with the relative pronoun. Hence they 


have called the pronouns, which anſwer to hehe” and it, 


relative pronouns, and have claſſed them with the pronouns which 
anſwer to who——which”” and © that,” and have conſidered the 
whole claſs as pronouns of a like nature ſo far as regards the ante- 


cedent. This is a very conſiderable overſight ; for the connexion 


of a perſonal pronoun with its antecedent, is very different from 


that of a relative pronoun, as will fully appear in the account of 
each in this book. e 


Although the circumſtance, of the ſpeaker and hearer being 
preſent with each other, when the words are ſpoke in which the 


one calls himſelf © 7,” whilſt he calls the other fh or 
you, is thought ſufficient to aſcertain the individual objects de- 
noted by them in all common inſtances : this aſcertainment has 
not been thought ſufficient on occafions where the utmoſt pre- 


ciſion is required. Hence in ſolemn contracts, oaths, &c. it 
bas been judged expedient to direct that the name of the perſon 
ſpeaking, and that of the perſon ſpoken to, when the contract is 


made with a perſon preſent, ſhall be added to the pronouns of 
the perſons which they reſpectively ſupport, Thus the form 


of 
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of contract in the office of matrimony, is, J. N, fake thee, 
.,“ although both the contracting parties are preſent, 
and ſee, and hear each other ſpeak. And the preſeribed forms 
of oaths uſually begin with, 7, ſuch a one, do ſwear,” In like 
manner, on all common occaſions, it is thought ſufficient to men- 
tion the object intended to be denoted by a pronoun ofthe third 
perſon, by another name, before it is mentioned by its pronomi- 
nal name, and to leave the mind of the hearer, or reader, to refer 
the perſonal pronoun to its antecedent already mentioned ; and 
thence to determine the particular object, or ſort of object, of 
which the pronoun is the name. Thus in the following 
ſentences. . 


«© The Engliſh grammar ought to be attended to; it is neceſſary 
« to a perfect underſtanding of the language.. Engliſb gram- 
nꝝnar is the name of the ſame object which ?“ is the name 
of; only © Engliſb grammar expreſſes it as it is one ſort of the 
ſpecies grammar, and © 77” expreſſes it as it is an object of the 
third perſonal ſpecies, and of that ſort of the ſpecies which is di- 
ſtinguiſned by containing objects of no ſex: and the mind, 
by cuſtom, readily refers the pronoun to its antecedent. But in 
affairs of conſequence, ſuch as deeds for the conveyance of pro- 
perty; after the principal perſons and things concerned, are 
ſpecified by names, or deſcriptions, or both; it is uſual, upon 
mentioning them again, to add their names after the pro- 
nouns perſonal which denote them; as, I, the ſaid , 
* you, the ſaid A. B.—him, the ſaid C. D.—part of them, 
e the ſaid lands and tenements, &c, This proceeding is mani- 
feſtly made uſe of, to prevent the ambiguity which might ariſe 
from the indefinite ſignification of the perſonal pronouns: when 
conſidered in themſelves. For the ſignification of one of theſe 
pronouns, if the pronoun is conſidered in itſelf, is far from be- 
ing preciſe, on two accounts. Firſt, becauſe all ſorts of objects 
may be in the ſituation repreſented by the pronoun ; ſeeing even 
beaſts and inanimate things are frequently repreſented as ſpeaking 


and 
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and ſpoken to, in all works of genius, ſuch as fables, poetry, 
and oratory : and when thus repreſented, theſe objects become 
of the firſt and ſecond perſons. But ſecondly, the ſtates which are 
the characteriſtics of the perſonal ſpecies, are not ſuch as the ſame 
individual objects are conſtantly or habitually in. Therefore the 
fame objects are continually ſhifting from one of theſe ſpecies to 
another, according to the different fituations in which they hap. 
pen to be when words are actually ſpoke. For the fame ob- 
ject which was of the firſt — in one ſentence, or period, 
may become of the ſecond, or third, in another ſentence, or 
period, if the ſpeaker be changed. Hence it becomes neceſſary 
to date letters and writings, which are to be read, perhaps, a 
long time after the point of time when they were written. For 
the date determines the point of time when each object bears the 
perſonage in which it is repreſented by the perſonal pronoun that 
is applied to it as a name. There are other reaſons which require 
a date to be put to many kinds of writings ; and theſe reaſons will 
de given when the definitive verb is treated of in particular. 


It may not be improper to obſerve, on this oecafion, how 
inconvenient it would be, to make ſuch marks of diſtinction as 
are not conſtant and habitual, the characters of ſpecies, For 
ſuch a proceeding would make it neceſſary to refer every name 
of ſpecies to an antecedent, as a pronoun is referred; and would 
require the time to be aſcertained, when every object is of the 
ſpecies by the name of which ſuch object is called. 


Ihave hitherto confidered the fpeaker as delivering his own ſenfe, 
in his on words. But the ſpeaker may expreſs the ſenſe of another: 
and this is uſually done to ſome perſons to whom the original ſpeaker 
did not expreſs what another ſpeaker delivers to them. When 
this caſe happens (as it always > Ip in verbal meſſages) the ſecond 
ſpeaker may either confider himſelf as of the firſt perſon, and 
the perſon to whom he carries the meſſage as of the ſecond, and 
adapt the ſenſe of the original one” to theſe perſons, Owe 

3 uſually 
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uſually done in the languages of Europe: or he may retain the 
very words of the original ſpeaker ; as was done in the antient 
languages of the Eaſt; and as perhaps is done in the Eaſtern 


nations to this day, Thus, for inſtance, if a perſon ſays to his 


| ſervant, © Go tell Mr, N I. ſhould be glad to ſee bim to-day,” 


the ſervant will naturally go to Mr. N and ſay, Tam ſent 
« 76 tell you, that my maſter would be glad to ſee you to-day.” 
In which expreſſion, the ſervant, who was of the en per- 
ſon when the meſſage was given him, becomes of the firſt; 
Mr. N, who was of the third, becomes of the ſecond; 
and the maſter, who was of the firſt, becomes of the third 
perſon: and yet the ſenſe of the meſſage remains the ſame, be- 
cauſe the circumſtances of delivering it are altered, But in the 
Eaſtern way, the ſervant would ſay, * My maſter ſendeth me to 
&« ſay, that he ſaith thus of Mr. N——, I ſhould be glad to ſee 
% Him to-day,” There are many inſtances of this manner of de- 


livering the ſenſe of others in the Scriptures : and this is one 


reaſon, among others, of the different caſt which the Engliſh 
has, into which the Scriptures are tranſlated, from the Engliſh 
which is ſpoke or written upon other occaſions. 


The pronouns perſonal are noun ſubſtantives ; for they are the 
names of objects themſelves of three different ſpecies, and do not 
give notice that the objects denoted by them are confidered as mere 


circumſtances to be united with ſome other object, or ſtate, in order 


to aſcertain ſuch object, or ſtate. Vet they may be applied to the 
names or expreſſions of other objects, ar ſtates, for this purpoſe; 

and conſequently they take the ſame figns of caſes in order to 
effect it, which other noun ſubſtantives do. 


But the form of their declenſion differs in Engliſh from that 
of the uſual noun ſubſtantive. For all of them, except 7,” 
have an accuſative cafe different from the nominative : and the 
accuſative form is uſed with the figns © to, &c. to form the 


oblique caſes; as, f me=—t0 — me. from me, &c. 
8 2 The 
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The form of declenſion of the perſonal pronouns is ſet Gown at 
— of the practical part of this book, 


It may not be improper to obſerve, before we diſmiſ this 
ſubject, that the perſons take their name from a Latin word, 
fignifying the maſks which actors anciently wore upon the ſtage, 
One of theſe maſks was painted for each character, and whoſo- 
ever performed the character, took the maſk, and the name of 
the character, together: ſo that the ſame man had as many 
names as he had maſks. And, in like manner, one and the 
fame man bears the names of 1—hou—he,” according to the 
different character, or perſon, which he bears. in any ſentence, 


SECTION II. 
Of the pronouns | poſſeſſroe. 


Es E are adjective names derived from the perſonal pro- 
nouns; and conſequently. contain in their ſignification 
abſtra& conceptions, derived from the fame objects which the 
perſonal pronoun denotes, from whence each poſteffive pronoun 
is derived. Hence theſe muſt be referred to antecedents, to aſ- 
certain the particular object denoted by the objective, or ſubſtan- 


tive part, of the ſignification of each, in the ſame manner that 
the perſonal N are. 


Theſe pronouns, being adjectives, are not declined; but ſe⸗ 
veral of them have a double form; as, my—mine,” 1 


© thine,” ** our—ours,” © your —yours,” her — hers, © ther 
« —theirs, The firſt of theſe forms is uſed, when the ſubſtan- 
tive, with which one of them is connected, is mentioned in tho 
member of the ſentence, in which the pronoun ſtands ; as, ** this 
' is my. book,” The ſecond form is uſed, when the name of the 
object, with which the pronoun is to be connected, does not ſtand 

. in 
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in the ſame member of the ſentence with it, but is to be under- 
ſtood in that member; as, this book is mine, i. e. my book.” 


Theſe pronouns have been conſidered by ſome writers on 
Engliſh grammar, not as adjectives derived from the pronouns 
perſonal, but as other forms of the genitive caſe of theſe pro- 
nouns. But they are adjectives for the ſame reaſon that neus 
« _fults—ſuus—noſter and vgſter are adjectives in Latin. It 
is true, the Engliſh pronouns have no variation of what is called 
gender and number in the Latin; but this variation of gender and 
number in the Latin pronouns, makes no alteration in the ſex, 


or number of the object, which is repreſented by one of them. 


Thus, when a man ſays © mea uxor,” the object repreſented by 
neu, is himſelf, and conſequently is of the maſculine gender; 
and if any one ſays to a woman, ** /uus maritus, the object re- 
preſented by © zuus” is herſelf, and therefore is of the feminine 
gender. Or if a man ſays, oves mee,” the object repreſented 
by * mee” is himfelf, and. conſequently is of the ſingular num- 
ber, and maſculine gender; although the ſheep, expreſſed by 
* oves,” are of the feminine gender, and Plural number ; ; and ſo 
of other c inſtances 


This is another proof that the termination of adjectives being 
made to vary, according to the different gender and number of the 
ſubſtantive with which they are connected, adds nothing to the 
ſignification of the adjective; but is made uſe of merely to aſcer- 
tain the particular ſubſtantive with which the adjective is to be 


connected, when placed: at a diſtance from it. And the ſame 


may be ſaid of the variation of caſe in adjectives. Theſe variations 


of gender, number, and caſe, in the Latin and Greek, are, of 


conſequence, notices or declarations concerning words themſelves, 
merely to aſſiſt the mind to diſtinguiſh the order in which the 
words are to be taken, But the Englith, by obſerving a certain 
order in placing dependent words in ſeries, is delivered from the 
neceſſity of other grammatical marks, or notices, to ſupply the 
Want of obſerving a certain order. —SFFCTTOIR 
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The form of declenſion of the perſonal pronouns is ſet down at 
Section VIII. of the practical part of this book. 


It may not be improper to obſerve, before we diſmiſs this 
ſubject, that the perſons take their name from a Latin word, 
ſignifying the maſks which actors anciently wore upon the ſtage. 
One of theſe maſks was painted for each character, and whoſo- 
ever performed the character, took the maſk, and the name of 
the character, together: ſo that the ſame man had as many 
names as he had maſks. And, in like manner, one and the 
fame man bears the names of © 1—hou—be,” according to the 
different character, or perſon, which he bears. in any ſentence, 


SECTION: It. 
Of 7 he pronouns poſſe eve. 


THESE are adjective names derived from the perſonal pro- 
nouns; and conſequently contain in their ſignification 
abſtract conceptions, derived from the ſame objects which the 
perſonal pronoun denotes, from whence each poſteffive pronoun 
is derived. Hence theſe muſt be referred to antecedents, to aſ- 
certain the particular object denoted by the objective, or ſubſtan- 


tive part, of the ſignification of each, in the ſame manner that 
the —_ . „ 


Theſe pronouns, being aeftives,: are not declined; but 6. 
veral of them have a double form; as, © my—mine,” © thy— 


25 e de ανf -u, your yours, ” © her bers,” * their 
* —theirs, The firſt of theſe forms is uſed; when the ſubſtan- 
tive, with which one of them is connected, is mentioned in tho 
member of the ſentence, in which the pronoun ſtands; as, bis 
' 7s my. book,” The ſecond form is uſed, when the name of the 
object, with which the pronoun is to be connected, does not ſtand 
in 


in the ſame member of the ſentence with it, but is to be under- 
ſtood in that member ; as, his book ts mine,” i. e. my book.” 


Theſe pronouns. have been conſidered by ſome writers on 
Engliſh grammar, not. as adjectives derived from the pronouns 
perſonal, but as other forms of the genitive caſe of theſe pro- 
nouns. But they are adjectives for the ſame reaſon that neus 
1 _tuts—ſuus—nofter and vefter”” are adjectives in Latin, It 
is true, the Engliſh pronouns have no variation of what is called 


gender and number in the Latin ; but this variation of gender and 


number in the Latin pronouns, makes no alteration in the ſex, 


or number of the object, which is repreſented by one of them. 


Thus, when a man ſays © mea uxor,” the object repreſented by 


meu, is himſelf, and conſequently is of the maſculine gender; 


and if any one ſays to a woman, * uns maritus,” the object re- 
preſented by © 7uus” is herſelf, and therefore is of the feminine 


gender. Or if a man ſays, © oves me,” the object repreſented _ 


by © mee” is himfelf, and. conſequently is of the ſingular num- 


ber, and. maſculine gender; although the ſheep, expreſſed by 


** oves,” are of the feminine gender, and plural number ; ; and ſo 
of other inſtances, 


This is another proof that the termination of adjectives being 
made to vary, according to the different gender and number of the 
ſubſtantive with which they are connected, adds nothing to the 
ſignification of the adjective; but is made uſe of merely to aſcer- 
tain the particular ſubſtantive with which the adjective is to be 
connected, when placed at a diſtance from it. And the ſame 
may be ſaid of the variation of caſe in adjectives. Theſe variations 


of gender, number, and caſe, in the Latin and Greek, are, of 


conſequence, notices or declarations concerning words themſelves, 
merely to aſſiſt the mind to diſtinguiſh the order in which the 
words are to-be taken, But the Engliſh, by obſerving a certain 
order in placing dependent words in ſeries, is delivered from the 
2 of other grammatical marks, or notices, to ſupply the 
Want of obſerving a certain order. 8 EC TIO N. 
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SECTION III. 
Q the relative pronoun. 


H E imple pronouns of this claſs are wad and 
KL chat. The compound pronouns which partake of 
the nature of relatives, are ** whtchſoever — — 


whatſoever,” 


There are alſo ſeveral words, uſually ranked amongſt adverbs, 
power of a relative pronoun in their ſignifi- 
cation; as, . | 


| ks whence —while—whether —tt1, or 1 


For * when” is > equivalent to i ſome point of time at which;” of 
% why or wherefore,” to © ſome reaſon for which;” © how,” to 


« ſome mamer. in which," © where,” io, * ſome place at which," 
* hither, to ſome place to which,” *©* whence,” to © ſome 
* place from which;” © while,” to © ſome time during which ;” 


« whether,” to which of tuo; © full or untill,” to © ' during 
« ſome time, ar the end of which,” 


The relative pronoun is the name. of an object, as a a 


pronoun is: but when an object is named by a relative pronoun, 


notice is given, ** that the pronoun both expreſſes the object, and 


* likewiſe news, that the clauſe in which ſuch object is con- 


*« cerned, is not to be conſidered either as expreſſing compleat 
*« truth or falſhoed, or a compleat conception of. the intellect ; 
but as an expreſſion of imperfect ſenſe, till it is united with 


*« ſome name or expreſſion of the ſame object which the relative 
« repreſents,” 


* 
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It is the grammatic form of the clauſe in Which a relative is 
concerned, that requires pronouns of a particular kind to give no- 
tice when the clauſe is applied in the manner above mentioned: 


for the form of this clauſe is that of a compleat ſentence, 


Now the form of a compleat ſentence is neceſſary in language to 
expreſs truth or falſhood ; but is not neceflary to expreſs either 


a conception which is merely that of a compleat object of the in- 


tellect, or a conception which muſt be made dependent on ſome 
other conception, and united with it, in order to become that 
of a compleat object of the intellect, 


Vet the conception denoted by words in the form of a com- 
pleat ſentence may be conſidered merely as that of an object de- 


noted by a noun ſubſtantive ; and it is frequently convenient to 


conſider the conception, as that of ſuch an object. But when 
this is done, ſome notice muſt be given of it; for without ſuch 
notice, the grammatic form in which the words are drawn up, 
would lead the hearer or reader to conſider them, as a ſeparate ex- 
preſſion, of compleat truth or falſhood. This notice is uſuall 
given in Engliſh by prefixing the particle that to a ſentence, 
when the meaning of it is to be conſidered as of the ſame nature, 
or order, with the conception denoted by a noun ſubſtantive in 

fome caſe, 


Thus, in the expreſſion. that a peace is concluded is now paſt 


* doubt,” *©* a peace is concluded” is a compleat ſentence ; but here 


it is uſed as a noun ſubſtantive in the nominative caſe, on which 
the verb © ;5” depends, Notice of this is given by the particle 
that, prefixed to the ſentence © 4 peace is concluded; and it 
will appear, when we treat of this particle as a conjunction, 
that any ſentence may be made to ſupply what is equivalent to 
a noun ſubſtantive in almoſt any caſe, by prefixing this particle to 
the ſentence, Thus a ſentence of compleat truth or falſhood 
1s reduced one degree lower, viz. to a level with the expreſſion 
of a mere — of the intellect, as devoted by a noun ſubſtan- 

tive. 
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tive. But it is of the utmoſt convenience in language to reduce 
a a compleat ſentence lower ſtill, viz. to a level with the expreſſion 
of a conception denoted by a noun adjective : or dependent par- 
ticiple ; and the relative pronouns are introduced into language 


to give notice when a 8 or writer is proceeding in this 
manner. 


The grammatic form of a compleat ſentence is therefore ſeen 
in every relative clauſe: but the conception denoted by ſuch 
clauſe cannot be conſidered in itſelf; but muſt be united with 
ſome name or expreſſion of the object which the relative repre- 

fents. This name, or expreſſion, may either be a ſingle ſub- 
ſtantive, or a ſingle verb of the infinitive mood, or a fingle par- 
ticiple uſed as a ſubſtantive, or it may be any ſeries of words 
which expreſs compleat ſenſe; and this name, or expreſſion, is 

called in grammar, the antecedent to the relative; becauſe it 
moſt commonly goes before a relative clauſe in the connected 
conſtruction of language. 


If this antecedent is an object conſidered as endowed with the ; 


powers of ſpeech and RES it is e ad the * 55 


tive who.” 


II it is an object not conſidered as endowed with ſuch powers, 
it is repreſented by the relative wbich. * 


Either fort of objects may be repreſented by the relative 
6c that, of | 


The objects We by © who,” are uſually called perſons,” | 
and thoſe by which,” © things.” But in all the Engliſh writers, 
which flouriſhed above a hundred years ago, whic "Er applied 
both to perſons and things. 


— 


Ic 
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If a relative clauſe were contained all in one word, as an ad- 


jective and a participle is, the judgment would be exerciſed in 
the application of ſuch a clavſe, in the very ſame manner in 


which it is exerciſed in the application of an adjective, or parti- 
ciple. For the ſame relative clauſe may be applied conſiſtently 
to ſome antecedents, but not to others; and the verbal ſtate, with 
all that depends upon it, muſt be confidered as of different kinds, 
in order to ſuit different antecedents. Thus the relative clauſe 
e which runs,” may be conſiſtently applied to any object that 
is capable of running, but not to other objects. And if it he 


applied to objects which are capable of running, but in different 


manners; the manner or kind of running which is to be under- 

ſtood upon each application of the clauſe, muſt be determined 
ſo as to ſuit the nature of each antecedent object: as in the ex- 
preſſions, © a horſe which runs—water which runs time which 
* PRs," three different kinds of running muſt be underſtood, 


But as relative clauſes do not conſiſt each of one ſingle word; 
they are conceived to be formed by the ſpeaker, ſo as to ſuit each 
particular antecedent to which they are at any time applied. 


This cannot be done, unleſs the antecedent itſelf be in the mind 


of a ſpeaker who forms a relative clauſe concerning it: and if 
this antecedent be placed in a clauſe inſtead of a relative, ſuch 
clauſe becomes a compleat ſentence of truth or falſhood. Thus, 
if the antecedents, © a horſe - water — time, be placed in the 
clauſe which rums inſtead of the relative which,” he three 


ſentences, © 4 horſe runs—water runs—time runs,” will be 


formed. 


As by this ſubſtitution, any relative clauſe will become a com- 
pleat ſentence; ſo, on the contrary, any compleat ſentence may 
be turned into a relative clauſe, by ſubſtituting a relative inſtead 
of ſome ſubſtantive, or verb in the infinitive mood, or ſome ſe- 
ries of connected words which are found in the ſentence, and 
which denote a compleat conception of the intellect, Such ſub- 


5 Þ ſtantive, 
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ſtantive, verb, or ſeries of words, may ſtand in various con- 
nexions with other words in the ſentence ; and if the relative is 
ſubſtituted, it muſt ſtand in the ſame connexion as the object 
does which is denoted by the words for which the relative is ſub- 
ſtituted. Theſe connexions are denoted by ſigns of caſes and 
other prepoſitions ; and therefore a relative pronoun takes all ſorts 
of figns « of caſes and prepoſitionswith it. But when a ſentence is 
turned into a relative clauſe, it is neceſſary to give immediate no- 
tice that it is ſo; and therefore the relative is placed either the 


firſt word of its clauſe, or as near the firſt as may be, Yet the 


word, or expreſſion, in the original ſentence which the relative 
repreſents, often ſtands in the middle, or in the laſt part of the 

ſentence ; and when this happens, although the relative retains 
the caſe of the word, or _— which it repreſents, it does 
not retain the place of ſuch word. 


This may be exemplified by the following ſentence ; © 4 a 
« fitting on a ſeat in the garden, views the flowers with attention.” 
This ſentence may be turned into five different relative clauſes. 
For © 20% may be ſubſtituted inſtead of a lady,” on which” 


| inſtead of on a ſeat,” © in which” inſtead of in the garden,” 


*« which” inſtead of © the flowers,” and ** with which” inſtead of 
« with attention. If the noun inftead of which any of theſe 
ſubſtitutions is made, be taken as the antecedent to the relative, 
and the clauſe be made dependent upon the noun, and if we form 
five different expreſſions by proceeding in this manner; all the 
expreſſions will be conſiſtent ſenſe, and will ſtand as follows. 


Sy 6 lady—who, fitting o on a. ſeat in the garden, views the flowers 


> with attention.” 


A ſeat—on why ch a lady fi tting in the . views the flowers 
« with attention.” 
« The gorden—in which a lady fitting on 4 feat, views the flowers 
« with attention,” 
"3 


«© The 
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ec The Jewers—whech a lady, fitting on the ſeat in a garden; VieWs 
te with attention. 


« The attention with which a lady, fitting on a ſeat in the gar- 
c den, views the flowers,” 


Theſe examples fully ſhew, how the relatives remove from 
the place of the word of the original ſentence, in order to ſtand 


the relative, when the ſentence is turned | into a relative clauſe de. 
pending on ſuch antecedent. 


In the conſtruction of the Engliſh language, the ſign or pre- 
poſition which goes before the word that is repreſented by a rela- 
tive, is not conſtantly prefixed to the relative; but is often left 
in the place where it ſhould have ſtood, if the word itſelf had 


been uſed, and the . had not been turned into a relative 
clauſe. 


Thus the ſecond inſtance above may be thus expreſſed; 
«© @ ſeat—which a lady ſitting on in the garden,” &c. inſtead of 


« on a ſeat,” &c. So the laſt inſtance may be placed thus: 
« The attention —ubich a lady, fitting on a ſeat in the garden, 

« views the flowers with. For the original words were 
« views the flowers with attention.” 


The conſtruction of the relative is a moſt difficult part of the 


and that by a different reduction of the fame fentence in the manner 
exemplified above. 


14 "WG 


as cloſe as poſſible to that word conſidered as the antecedent td 


a ſeat on which,” For the original words were © aà lady fitting 


ſyntax of all languages. But the difficulty may be in a great 
meaſure removed, by thewing ſentences reduced to relative clauſes, 


I have hitherto confidered the antecedent to the relative, as a 
word detached from all other words, except the relative clauſe 
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which depends on it; but it is never ſo in connected ſpeech : 


for ſuch a clauſe, united with its antecedent, only expreſſes con- 
ſiſtent ſenſe, and not compleat truth or falſhood, Nevertheleſs, 
the expreſſion of truth or falſhood is the only purpoſe of con- 
need ſpeech ; and every compleat ſentence is ſuch an expreſſion, 
The antecedent therefore of every relative is concerned with other 
words beſides the relative clauſe ; which words are required to 
form a. ſentence, into which the antecedent, together with its. 
dependent clauſe, is taken. | 


Now whatſoever connexion the antecedent has with theſe 
other. words; that connexion. the relative clauſe partakes of by 
the means of its antecedent, This connexion may-happen to be 
that of any caſe, or that denoted by any prepoſition, Therefore 
any relative clauſe, which on ſome occaſion unites with its ante- 


cedent when in one ſuch connexion, may on another occaſion 


unite with it when in another. So that if the clauſe ** who 75 


good (for inſtance) can be conſiſtently united with © a man,” 


it may be ſo united with © of a man—t0 a man—above a man, 


| &c.; as therefore © a-man-who is good” is a conſiſtent expreſſion, 


© of a man who is good—to a man who is good—above a man who 
* 7s good” are conſiſtent expreſſions; being much of the ſame 


import with © good man—of a good man—to a good man—above 


e a good man,” Hence a relative clauſe unites with the ſentence 
into which it is taken as a conſtituent part thereof, in the ſame 
manner that an adjective or participle does. But a ſentence in 
which a pronoun perſonal is concerned does not unite with the 
ſentence in which the antecedent appears. For the pronoun per- 


ſonal has no regard to the connexions. which its antecedent has in 


that antecedent's own ſentence, and is therefore no part of that 
ſentence. To ſhew this by examples; let the ſentence, © I am 
« writing this book,” be turned into a relative clauſe, by ſubſti- 
tuting ** which” inſtead of this book ;” then, by the obſerva- 
tions already made concerning the poſition of the relative, the 
form of the clauſe will be © which I am writing,” Let this 

3 | clauſe 
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clauſe be made dependent on the antecedent, this book,” in the 
following ſentences. *©* Grammar is the ſubje& of this book— 
« a title is put to this book—a friend ſhall peruſe this book—a 
« practical grammar may be deduced from this book,” Then the 

compound ſentences will be, grammar is the ſubject of this book 


ce writing—4a friend ſhall. peruſe this book which J am writing — 


« writing—to this book which JI am writing this book which I am 


preſſions of one. and the ſame object in different connexions de- 
| noted by OY ,“ &. 


Let now the ſentence, I am writing this book,” be turned 
into the ſentence, © I am writing it, by ſubſtituting the per- 
ſonal pronoun * zz,” inſtead.of this book ;” and let this ſentence 
be ſhewy as related to each of the former, by referring the pro- 
noun t to the antecedent, his book, in each of them; 
Then the ſentences will ſtand as follows. © Grammar is the 
% ſubject of this book. I am writing it—a title is put to this book. 
« I am writing ita friend ſhall peruſe this book. I am writing 
ita practical grammar may be ee . this.book, T am 
« writing it.“ 


Here it is apparent that the Gens of of—to,” &c. which 


the antecedent itſelf be known, the full import of the ſentence, 
t“ is not affected by the connexions of the antecedent with the 


words of that antecedent's ſentence, the pronoun's ſentence is no 
conſtituent part of the antecedent's ſentence,. 


But 


« which JI am writing—a title is put to this book which I am 


« 4 frafiical grammar may be deduced from this book which I am 
« writing.” It is now apparent, that of this book which I am 


« writing — from this book which Jam writing,” are in effect ex- 


affect the antecedent, ** 7:15 hook,” no ways affect the pronoun 
© it, nor the clauſe in which this pronoun ſtands ; but that if 


am writing it, is alſo known, As therefore the pronoun 
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But pronouns poſſeſſive unite with the ü on Which 
they depend, ſo as to partake of all the connexions of theſe ſub. 
ſtantives; and therefore they are frequently equivalent to ſome 
whole relative clauſe. Thus, the horfe which belongs to = is 


equivalent to © your horſe ;” © the religion which they profeſs,” 


equivalent to ** their religion; © the picture which is drawn to re- 
« femble him,” to © bis picture; and ſo of many other ners. 
And in like manner, © of—t0—1v7th the bor ſe which —_ to you," 
are en 8 A=. with your bor ſe. 


But the pronoun poſſeſſive. can never depend upon its ſub- 
ſtantive, as a relative depends upon its antecedent : becauſe the 


| ſubſtantive, to which a pronoun poſleffive is applied, is never 


another name of the ſame obje& with that which the pronoun 
contains in its fignification; whereas the relative pronoun and 
two names of the ſame object. Now 


« which belongs to you—which they profeſs —which is drawn to re- 
« ſemble him,” are the names of the fame objects with thoſe 


which the poſſeſſive pronouns, © your—therr—hzs,” contain in 
their ſignification, whilſt the object repreſented by © which” is 


not contained in their fignification ; and yet the relative clauſes, 
when applied to their antecedents, are equivalent in ſenſe to the 
poſſeſſive pronouns applied to the ſame antecedents. Therefore it 
is clear, that a relative pronoun repreſents the object denoted by 


it, only till its clauſe is formed, and the object is aſcertained, 


with vrhich the conception expreſſed by the clauſe is to coaleſce: 
but that when the mind forms the coaleſcence, the object with 


which that coaleſcence is made is not conceived to be denoted 


twice over, i. e. once by the antecedent, and once by the relative: 
but by the antecedent only. So that ſuch object as it is denoted 
by the relative vaniſhes out of the conception which is ex- 


pteſſed by a relative clauſe in actual union with its antecedent. 


Hence 
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Hence it evidently follows, that the relative repreſents an ob- 
jet as ſupported by a principle of exiſtence, which the mind can 
deſtroy, or transfer, at its pleaſure, And hence it comes to 
paſs, that every clauſe in which ſuch an object is concerned, 


does not expreſs a conception which can be contemplated in itſelf, 
when the principle by which the relative object exiſts is con- 


ceived to be deſtroyed or transferred: but that the conception 
may be contemplated in itſelf, if the relative object be repre- 
ſented in the clauſe, either by a ſubſtantive name, or by an ex- 


preſſion equivalent to ſuch name, i. e. by an infinitive verb, or 
a pronoun perſonal, For then the principle by which the ob- 
ject exiſts, is neither deſtfoyed, nor transferred. 


If the principle by which a relive object eriſt is conceived _ 


to be deſtroyed, the relative clauſe becomes of the nature of a 


noun adjective. If this principle be conceived as only trans- 


ferred, the clauſe becomes of the nature of a dependent par- 
8 


Thus, 4 man who is god 4 borſe N is fwift,” Hh ex- 
preſſions nearly equivalent to a good man—a ſwift horſe; and 


a4 man who ſpeaks—a horſe which runs,” are nearly equivalent 


to © a man ſpeaking —a horſe running.” 


The coincidence of the power of a relative clauſe with that 


of a noun adjective, ſhews evidently, that the nature of an ad- 


jective is rightly determined in · what has been laid down concern- 


ing it. And the coincidence of ſuch a clauſe with a dependent 
participle, will confirm the account which has been given of the 
manner in which a verb unites, both with an obje& on which it 
Immediately depends, and with an object which immediately 
depends upon it, 


For this purpoſe let the 8 « ſcholars write books,” be 


turned into a relative clauſe, by ſabſtitutin g « who” inſtead 
of 
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of © ſcholars,” and let this clauſe be referred to © ſcholars” 
as its antecedent. The expreſſion will then become, ce ſcholars 
ce 2050 write books,” and this expreſſion is nearly equivalent to 
© ſcholars writing books.” Therefore the relative only repreſents 
its object till © oriting,” the participial ſtate of the verb © aprites, 

is taken into that object, and by the means thereof is transferred 
into the antecedent, * ſcholars ;” that is to ay, till the ſcholars 
are repreſented as of the ſpecies, © writers.” If therefore the 


participial ſtate be itſelf mentioned, there is no occaſion for the 
relative. | 


Let the fame ſentence now be turned into a relative clauſe, 
by ſubſtituting ** which”? inſtead of ** books,” and let this clauſe 
be referred to the antecedent, *<* books.” The expreſfion will 
then become Boobs awbich ſcholars write,” and this is nearly 
equivalent to books written by ſcholars:” this ſhews that the ſtate, 
e written,” Which correſponds with the ſtate, © writing,” was 
in the books as repreſented 1n the original ſentence, © ſcholars 
ce write books ;* and that the relative, which,” only repreſents 
the books till the paſſive ſtate is received into it, and trans- 
ferred to the antecedent. But if the paſſive participial ſtate, 


« ritten, be n mentioned, there is no occaſion for the 
relative. 


If we now take the ſentences, ©** ſcholars write in books — 
ee ſcholars write quite through books,” and turn them into relative 
clauſes, by ſubſtituting * which” inſtead of ** books,” and refer 
theſe clauſes to the antecedent, *©* books ;*' the expreſſions will 
become ** books which ſcholars write in—books which ſcholars write 
ac ' guate through ;” and theſe are nearly equivalent to books written 
4 in by ſcholars—books written quite through by ſcholars,” It is 
therefore manifeſt, that the paſſive ſtates, ©** written in—Wwritten 
ce quite through,” are the ſtates in which the object, . books,” 
are repreſented in the ſentences, * ſcholars write in books—ſcho- 
« lars write books quite through.” If therefore the ſtates are di- 
rectly mentioned, there is no occaſion for the relative. It 
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fs: paſſive verb appears in a ſentence havin ga ſubſtantive 
| depending upon it by the means of the prepoſition © by,” and 
ſach ſentence be turned into a relative clauſe, by a relative 
ſubſtituted inſtead of the ſubſtantive, and made to depend upon 
the ſubſtantive as its antecedent ; the active participle correſpond- 
ing with the paſſive verb may be ſubſtituted in the clauſe, and 
the relative quite removed. Thus the ſentence, ** books are 
e dritten by ſcholars,” by the ſubſtitution and proceeding 
above mentioned, will become, ** ſcholars by whom ' books are 
te ꝓritten; and this expreſſion is nearly equivalent to ſcholars 
200 write books,” and this to ſcholars writing books,” 


If 'the expreſſion which is to be repreſented by the relative 
(when a ſentence is to be turned into a relative clauſe) is neither 
that on which the verb immediately depends, nor is dependent 
on the verb merely by the ſign of ſome caſe, or ſome prepoſition, 
the relative and its verb cannot be changed into a participle : 
for neither the active nor paſſive participial ſtate of the verb is 
now in the object denoted by the relative, but in ſome other ob- 
ject which muſt come between the relative and the verb. If 
therefore the antecedent ſhould take the place of the relative (as 
it does when the verb is turned into a participle and the relative 
is removed) the participle would not be conſidered as united with 
the antecedent, but with the obje& named between the antece- 
dent and it; and therefore the expreſſion would not partake of 
all the connexions of ſuch antecedent, which nevertheleſs every 
expreſſion muſt do, which can be equivalent to a relative clauſe. 


Thus if the ſentence, © ſcholars wwrite books for poſterity,” be 
changed into a relative clauſe, and united with the antecedent, 
« poſterity,” the expreſſion will become, ** poſterity for which 
&« ſcholars write books ;”' and here the relative cannot be removed 
by changing the verb « write” into the paſſive participle 
« written;” and the nominative, © ſcholars,” into the ablative, 
« by ſcholars.” But the ſentence, © ſcholars write for poſterity,” 

J may 
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may be changed into ** poſterity for which ſcholars write,” and 
this into poſterity written for by ſcholars;” becauſe in the origi- 
nal ſentence, ©* poſterity” depends immediately on the compound 
verb © 2or:te for,” and therefore has the paſſive Nate ** written for 
in it, And © ſcholars” have the aQive ſtate © writing for” in 
them, either when placed before the verb © write for,” or 
after the paſſive participle * uritten. for,” with the fign ** by.” 


Therefore when the object repreſented by a relative, is neither 
that on which the verb of its clauſe immediately depends, nor 
that immediately depending on the verb by the ſign of ſome 
caſe, or by the means of a prepoſition, ſuch relative clauſe is 
equivalent to an adjective. But if the object repreſented by the 
relative is, either that on which the verb of its clauſe imme- 


diately depends, or that depending upon the verb by the means of 


a ſign of a caſe, or other prepoſition; ſuch relative clauſe 1 is equi 
valent to a | partic] ple. 


The particular object denoted by a pronoun of the firſt or 


ſecond perſon, is frequently aſcertained by the demonſtrative act 


of ſpeaking, or being ſpoke to; as has been already obſerved. 
And if a viſible or ſenſible object be preſent when it is men- 
tioned by a pronoun of the third perfon, ſuch object may be aſ- 
certained by the demonſtrative action of pointing to it, or pre- 
ſenting it, or by looking ſtedfaſtly at it, or by ſome other demon- 


ſtrative ſign, But although the object itſelf, which is the antece- 


dent to a relative pronoun, may on ſome occaſions be aſcertained 
by a demonſtrative action, the connexion in which ſuch object 
ſtands with what is denoted by other words in its own ſentence, 


cannot be aſcertained by any ſuch action. We have ſhewn, that 
the relative pronoun extends its ſignification, ſo as to partake of 


theſe connexions of its antecedent; and therefore it is ſeldom 
conſidered fingly and in itſelf, as the name of any object. Hence 
Father Buffier has called the relative an incompleat pronoun, and 


the Ro and demonſtrative N compleat ones; becauſe, 


ſays 
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ſays * theſe frequently ſtand alone for the names of objects, which 


the relative pronouns do not. Buffier gives no reaſon why this 
happens in language, which reaſon is manifeſtly that given above. 


N evectbeleſs, the relative is frequently ſo ſituated in an ex- 
preſſion, that its antecedent is underſtood of courſe. For the 
verb, and other words connected with it, may bear ſuch a ſig- 
nification, as can only be applied to ſome one object, or ſort of 
objects. Thus, 1 know who has been here,” is of the ſame im- 


port as I know him or ber who has been here: © who reaſons wiſely 


« 75 not therefore wiſe,” is of the ſame import as he or ſhe who 
« reaſons wiſely,” &c. Therefore the relative, in ſuch applica- 
tions of it, may be conſidered as equivalent to a relative and per- 
ſonal pronoun both in one, and the relative clauſe may be conſi- 
dered as containing compleat ſenſe in itſelf, 


« What” is equivalent to his which, or © that which,” and 


therefore the clauſe depending on it, is very frequently an ex- 


preſſion of ſenſe in itſelf ; the demonſtrative pronouns © this” 
and © that ſupplying the place of an antecedent to the relative: 
as in the expreſſions, *© what you ſay is right —1 hear what you 


* ſay—they approve of what you ns is averſe to what bis 
= fun adviſe, &c. 


It is plain from theſe inſtances, that ce what” uſually contains 
the demonſtrative pronoun © hat” in one caſe, and the relative 
« which” in another. Thus; © that which you ſay is right,” is 


| equivalent to * what you ſay is right,” and © that” is the nomi- 


native, and which” the accuſative caſe. So, he rs averſe to 
© that which bis friends adviſe,” 1 is equivalent to, © he is averſe to 
« what his Friends adviſe ;” and to that is of the dative, and 
« which” is of the accuſative caſe; and ſo of other inſtances, 
If © what” is uſed, and the caſe of © which” included in its 
meaning is neither the nominative nor the accuſative, the len 
of ſuch caſe follows the verb in the clauſe like an adverb; 
| 1 2 ö 4 og ; * 


I —— 


fies the deſire, or intention of the ſpeaker, to receive information 
concerning that which the queſtion is about; that is to ſay, 


of the ſentence which aſcertains it, actually appears in every 
queſtion; but the ſentence which expreſſes the ſpeaker's intention 


queſtion, is partly or intirely ſupplied by the particular form of 
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* what you heard of is equivalent to“ that of which you ey * 
and ſo of other inſtances, in which the ſign of any other oblique 
caſe or other * is uſed with what,” 


SECTION IV. 
I of the interrogative Fraun. 


HE pronouns, who——which-and what,” which have been 
conſidered: as relatives, are alſo uſed in aſking queſtions ; 

and when ſo uſed, the writers on grammar have 8 
them by the name of interrogative pronouns. 


Every queſtion that is aſked by the help of one of theſe pro- 
nouns conſiſts in effe& of two compleat ſentences, in each of 
which one and the ſame object is concerned. The one of theſe 
ſentences ſhews what the queſtion is about ; and the other figni- 


one of the ſentences is. merely. demonſtrative, and the other 
Is merely interrogative. 5 


Whatſoever the queſtion is about, muſt be ſo made known to 
the perſon of whom the queſtion is aſked, as that ſuch perſon 
can diſtinguiſh it from all other conceptions. For otherwiſe the 
perſon, of whom the queſtion is aſked, could not knov what 
the thing is, concerning which an anſwer is expected from him. 
The determination of this muſt of conſequence make the moſt 
conſiderable part of every queſtion; and therefore the ſubſtance 


to receive information concerning that which is the object of the 


conſtruction in which the words of the queſtion are placed. 
| A IH The 
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The ſimpleſt kind of queſtion is concerning an object that is 
actually preſent, and perceived both by the ſpeaker and hearer, 
when the queſtion is aſked, * Suppoſe that ſuch object is a par- 
ticular man pointed to by the perſon who aſks the queſtion ; 
and the words of the queſtion will be, who is that nan? The 
' ſenſe of theſe words, if ſet down at length, amounts to that of 
the two following compleat ſentences: ** I would receive in- 


e formation concerni ng a particular man—the particular man is 
ce that man. 


If theſe ſentences are reduced to the firſt, by ſubſtituting the 
relative ©* h in the ſecond ſentence, inſtead of ©* he particular 
* man” concerned in both the ſentences ; the compound ſentence 


will be, © I would receive information concerning a particular man, 
. « who is that man? So that the words of the queſtion itſelf, 


<< apho 1s that man? are only the ſentence which determines 


. what the queſtion is about reduced to a relative clauſe depending - 


upon the antecedent, *©* @ particular man,” in the interrogative 
ſentence: which is underſtood of courſe, as a ſenterice of the ſame 
nature is concerned in Oy queſtion, 


When the object that the queſtion is about is not a perſon, 
but a thing, what” is uſed to repreſent it in the queſtion ; as, 
te what flands there?” which is equivalent to © that which flands 
te there; and being compleated, amounts to, I would receive 
information concerning that which ſtands there.” So that in 


this kind of queſtion, ©* that is part of the predicate of the in- 


terrogative ſentence ; and the other words. of the queſtion, are 
the demonſtrative 8 turned into a relative clauſe, and made 
to depend upon that, which itſelf —— on in the other 
words of the interrogative ſentence. 


If the object that the queſtion is about, is n by the 
fpeaker to be amongſt ſome certain number, company, or other 
agpregate, of objects; but is not diſtinguiſhed from the other 
| 3 \ objects 


0 
9 
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objects of ſuch number, &c, © which” is uſed to repreſent it 


in the queſtion, whether it be a perſon or thing; as, © which of 
« his company can do ſo or ſo?” that is at length, 7 would 
« earn to di ftinguiſh ſome certain perſon or perſons of this company 
& — the certain perſon can do ſo or ſo; which two ſentences be- 
ing reduced to the firſt, by the ſubſtitution of the relative pro- 
noun in the ſecond ſentence, will form the following complex 
ſentence, ** I would learn to di ftnguiſh which perſon of this company 


© candoſoor ſo. Here again it appears, that part of the pre- 


dicate of the interrogative ſentence is taken into the words of the 
queſtion. | 


The object that is common to the interrogative and demon- 


ſtrative ſentence, which is the object that the queſtion is about; 


is in the ſubject of the demonſtrative ſentence in all the examples 


given above; But it is very Ry in the predicate of that 
ſentence ; and when it is fo, an alteration enſues in the placing 


of the words of the queſtion : —_ no alteration enſues 
when the common object is the ſubject of the demonſtrative 
ſentence. | 


Thus, ** 7 would know what you are doing,” if reduced to the 


ordinary form of a queſtion, becomes what are you dbing? 


for here the interrogative ſentence is, I would know a certain 
thing; and the demonſtrative ſentence is, you are doing the 
« thing,” in which ſentence the common object, the thing,” 
makes part of the predicate, Subſtitute © that for © @ certain 


« thing” in the interrogative ſentence, and * which” for the 


ſame thing in the demonſtrative ſentence ; and compound them 
into one; and the compound ſentence will be, 7 would know that 
% which you are doing; but that which you are doing,” or 
<« what you are doing, may be conſidered as a clauſe of abſolute 
ſenſe in itſelf ; as has been obſerved in what is ſaid of what,” 
conſidered as a relative pronoun, Whereas, if it be uſed as a 
queſtion, *©* that muſt depend upon the verb would know,” 


or 
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or on ſome other word of the interrogative ſentence. And 
therefore to ſhew that ſome word of the queſtion has ſuch de- 
pendence, the order of poſition is changed in the words in 
which it is made ; by placing the nominative caſe after the verb, 
whenſoever the object which the queſtion is about, is in the 
predicate of the demonſtrative ſentence ; as, when will you come? 
is equivalent to, I would know the time at which you will come; 
and this ſentence is compoſed of the two ſentences, *©* I would 
©« know a certain time—you will come at that certain time,” and 
the common object; © zhe certain time is in the predicate of the 
demonſtrative ſentence. 


The interrogative clauſe is prevented from bearing an ambi- 
guous meaning by this tranſpoſition of the nominative caſe and 
the verb. And in the inſtances where this tranſpoſition does not 
take place, the ambiguity is prevented, partly by the tone of 
voice in which the queſtion is aſked, and partly by the clauſe 
which is fometimes uſed interrogatively, being connected with 
other words when it is not ſo uſed, in ſuch a manner, as to ſhew 
that it does not depend on ſome ſuch ſentence underſtood, as in- 
terrogative clauſes formed by theſe pronouns always depend upon. 
Thus, ano does fo?” is a queſtion z but who does ſo is un- 
* known to me, or I know net who does ſo,” are neither of them 
queſtions, but compleat ſentences, in which the pronoun © who” 


is uſed merely as a relative pronoun, with its antecedent un- 
derſtood. 


To diſpatch the ſubject of queſtions in language all in one 
place, it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that when a queſtion is 
not aſked by the means of an interrogative pronoun, or an inter- 
rogative adverb; ſuch as where——bow-—when,” &c. a ſuppoſi- 

tion is made by the ſpeaker concerning that which the queſtion is 
about, and he ſpeaker fignifies his deſire to be informed, whether 
that ſuppoſition is right or not; which fignification is made by 


placing the nominative caſe after the verb. Thus, © :5 Mr, N—— 
2 0h e here? 2 


A * 2 
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© here?” is equivalent to the expreſſion, © I would know- whether 

ehe ſuppoſition expreſſed in the words, Mr, N- is here, be 
&« ftrue or not?” and ſo of any other inſtance of a queſtion which 

is not aſked by, an interrogative pronoun, or by ſome adverb 
which has the force of ſuch a pronoun in it; ſuch as, when— 
« where——how——why,” &c, above mentioned, 


When a queſtion is aſked in the latter manner, that is to fay, 


by way of ſuppoſition £ the anſwer may be ru to it by © yes” 
. or . 


5 Yes” ewe that the affirmative of the ſuppoſition i is true; 
« 70 that the — is true. 


When a queſtion i is aſked by one of the interrogative pronouns, 

« yes” and *© 20” are neither of them ſufficient to give an an- 
ſwer to it. For he who aſks a queſtion by one of theſe pro- 
nouns, would know the name of the object about which the queſ- 
tion is aſked, which is the antecedent to the pronoun ; or ſuch 

_ circumſtances as, being taken together, may ſupply the place of 
ſuch antecedent. The name therefore, or the circumſtances, 
which are to ſupply the Place of the antecedent, muſt be men- 
tioned by the perſon who gives the anſwer ; and that in ſuch a 
caſe or mood, or other form of conſtruction, that being placed in 
i be words of the queſtion inſtead of the interrogative pronoun, 
8 | the whole ſhall become a compleat ſentence, Thus, 


If the queſtion be, aubo is that man gy the anſwer will be 
« Mr. N——;” which being ſubſtituted inftead of wwho” in 
ll! the queſtion, the expreſſion will be, Mr. N. is that man.” 

| g If the queſtion be aſked again, who is Mr. N—— ?” the 
| . anſwer may be, a gentleman of ſuch a place; ſubſtitute. this 
0 expreſſion inſtead of a0 in the predicate of the ſentence 
formed by the words of the queſtion together with it, and the 
reſult will be, Mr. N. is a gentleman of ſuch a place. 
Again, | | Let 
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Let the queſtion be, © what-are you doing ?” the anſwer may 
be, © writing.” This word being ſubſtituted inſtead of wha: ” 
in the queſtion, and the words being reduced to proper order ; 
the expreſſion will be, you are doing writing,” or ſimply 
« you are writing ;” for writing is only a name for a Particular 


kind of doing.” 


The like method may be taken with any other queſtion which 
is aſked by an interrogative pronoun; and the reſult will always 
be, the reducing the words of the queſtion to a compleat ſen- 
tence containing a declaration of that, which if the perſon wo 


aſked the queſtion had known, the queſtion needed not have been 
alked, | 


SECTION V. 
Of the demonſtrative Pronouns. | e 


HES E are, ** this—that—other—another—the ſame.” As 
it is not poſſible to form names for every kind of object 
which may preſent itſelf, ſo as to diſtinguiſh ſuch object by its 
peculiar properties, theſe pronouns are introduced into language 
to be uſed by way of aſcertainment of any object, viz. this” 
and * that to be applied to any object which can be pointed 
out or preſented to particular obſervation ; as likewiſe to any 
object which has been already mentioned in the diſcourſe, or 
which is farther intended to be ſpecified, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed 
from all other objects : © other” to be applied to any object which 
is perceived to be different from ſome object already mentioned, 
or intended to be mentioned by a name of the ſame ſpecies; 
© the ſame” to give notice, that the object continues unvaried that 


1s mentioned more than once by a name, or by a relative pro- 
noun. | 


* Theſe 
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<« here?” is equivalent to the expreſſion, © I would know whether 
elbe ſuppoſition expreſſed in the words, Mr. N is here, 3. 
&« true or not? and ſo of any other inſtance of a queſtion which 
is not aſked by, an interrogative pronoun, or by ſome. adverb 
which has the force of ſuch a pronoun in it; ſuch as, hen — 
« where—how-—why,” &c, above mentioned. 


When a queſtion is aſked in the latter manner, that is to ſay 
by way of ſuppoſition: the anſwer may be * to it by © ye” 
er © 20,” 


« Yes” ſhews that the e of the ſuppoſition is true; 
4 that the negative is true. 


When a queſtion is aſked by one of the interrogative pronouns, 
« yes” and * are neither of them ſufficient to give an an- 
ſwer to it. For he who aſks a queſtion by one of theſe pro- 
nouns, would know the name of the object about which the queſ- 
tion is aſked, which is the antecedent to the pronoun ; or ſuch 
_ circumſtances as, being taken together, may ſupply the place of 
ſuch antecedent. The name therefore, or the circumſtances, 
which are to ſupply the place of the antecedent, muſt be men- 
tioned by the perſon who gives the anſwer ; and that in ſuch a 
caſe or mood, or other form of conſtruction, that being placed in 
the words of the queſtion inſtead of the interrogative pronoun, 
the whole ſhall become a compleat ſentence, Thus, 


If the queſtion be, abo is that man? the anſwer will be 
« Mr. N-; which being ſubſtituted inſtead of who” in 
the queſtion, the expreſſion will be, Mr. N. is that man.” 
If the queſtion be aſked again, who is Mr, N—— ?” the 
anſwer may be, © a gentleman of ſuch a place; ſubſtitute. this 
expreſſion inſtead of who” in the predicate of the ſentence 
formed by the words of the queſtion together with it, and the 
reſult will be, Mr. N is a gentleman of ſuch a place. 
Again, „ 
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Let the queſtion be, © what-are you doing ?” the anſwer may 
be, © writing.” This word being ſubſtituted inſtead of © what '? 
in the queſtion, and the words being reduced to proper order ; 
the expreſſion will be, you are doing writing,” or fimply 
« you are writing ;” for writing is only a name for a particular 


o 


kind of doing.“ 


_ The like method may be taken with any other queſtion which 
4 is aſked by an interrogative pronoun; and the reſult will always 


tence containing a declaration of that, which if the perſon who 
aſked the queſtion had known, the queſtion needed not have becn 
_— 


SECTION v. 
Of the demonſtrative pronouns. 0 


HESE are, this that other - anotber the ſame.” As 
it is not poſſible to form names for every kind of object 
which may preſent itſelf, fo as to diſtinguiſn ſuch object by its 
peculiar properties, theſe pronouns are introduced into language 
to be uſed by way of aſcertainment of any object, viz. this” 
and © hat to be applied to any object which can be pointed 
out or preſented to particular obſervation ; as likewiſe to any 


which is farther intended to be ſpecified, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed 


is perceived to be different from ſome object already mentioned, 


is mentioned more than once by a name, or by a relative pro- 
in, | | | 
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be, the reducing the words of the queſtion to a compleat ſen- 


object which has been already mentioned in the diſcourſe, or 
from all other objects: other” to be applied to any object which 


or intended to be mentioned by a name of the ſame ſpecies: 
* the ſame” to give notice, that the object continues unvaried that 
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Theſe pronouns are frequently applied without the ſubſtantiye 


name of the object to which they relate; ſome demonſtrative 


_ circumſtance ſupplying what is equivalent to a ſubſtantive name. 
And therefore they are conſidered as ſubſtantives, and are de- 
clined as ſuch ; © #his—that—other,” through both the numbers; 
© another,” through the ſingular ; and © the ſame” is applied to 
repreſent either ſingular or plural objects. 


But notwithſtanding this, they are all of them the adjective 
names of ſpecies; and as ſuch, may be — in coaleſernce 
with all kinds of ſubſtantives. 


Every ſingle object diſtinguiſhed by being pointed to, and being 
near the perſon pointing; may have this united with its name. 
Or it may be called“ his, and the name may be left to be un- 


derſtood. Alſo any ſingle object, which has been mentioned not 


long before in what is ſaid, may be diſtinguiſhed! in like manner by 
ce this,” when it is mentioned again. Or ſomething which the 
ſpeaker i is going to ſpeak of immediately, may be introduced by 
this; as, this winch J am going to ſay.” 


* That” is appl 
ad out; or to thoſe which have been mentioned at fome diſtance 
from the place, in the diſcourſe where they are mentioned again; 
or to what the ſpeaker propoſes to mention at fome diſtance from 
his preſent words, 
with ſome name, or the name may be left to be underſtood. 


The application of other” ſuppoſes that an object capable 


of being called by the ſame name of ſpecies, is concerned in the 
expreſſion in which it is uſed; but gives notice at the ſame time, 
that although ſuch object is capable of being denoted by the ſame 
general name or expreſſion with that which *©* other” repreſents, 


or with the name or expreſſion of which it is connected, the 
objects are nevertheleſs different from each other in themſelves, 


having 


ied to ſingle objeQs ſomewhat Aikant when point- 


And in ſuch application, it may be united 
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having a ſeparate being, either within or without the mind, or 
both, 

« Another” is only the ſingular of “ others,” 


« The fame” is the converſe of © others,” and ſhews, that al- 


though ſeveral different objects may be expreſſed by the name 


which expreſſes the object that it denotes, yet that difference is 


not perceived in the object in queſtion, but the individuals re- 
ferred to are no way different from thoſe denoted again by the 
ſame name or expreſſion in what is ſaid. If names could be 
found expreſſive of every individual object and ſtate, there would 


be no occafion for theſe pronouns in language. For proper 


names do not admit of them in connexion, unleſs it be ſuppoſed 


that ſeveral objects are called by the ſame proper name. 


It is therefore the nature of names of ſpecies, and not that of 


the individual objects fignified by theſe names, which requires 
theſe pronouns to be introduced into language. And the ſame 


obſervation may be made concerning the words, all many 
* every—any—ſome—ſuch,” and ſeveral others. 


The form of declenſion of the demonſtrative pronouns appears 5 


at Section XII. of the practical part of this book. 
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BOOK IV. 


SECTION I. 
07 the verb. 


mind by marks or characters, which may be conceived 
as evidences of a principle of exiſtence: but not of 


culiar to each period, into which the ſtate may be diſtin 
guiſhed. 


In the account which has been already given of the general 
nature of the conceptions denoted by nouns and verbs, I have 


noted by a verb differs from that denoted by a noun, either ſub- 
ſtantive or adjective, is the occaſional or communicable principle 
of exiſtence which is taken notice of in every verbal ſtate. I 
have likewiſe ſhewed why this property gives occaſion to the 
ſeveral grammatic forms, in which the verbs of the Engliſh 
language differ from the forms of nouns. The power and uſe 
of each of theſe grammatic forms muſt now be particularly 
accounted 2 and therefore I ſhall proceed to conſider what, 

I think, 


ERBS denote ſtates of being as diſtinguiſhed in the 


ſuch a principle as is conſtantly in each ſtate, or pe- 


ſhewed, that the capital property in which the conception de- 
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manner, as a conception denoted 


Jome other verb immediately depends, or 


— 2 


I think, may be called the different characters or capacities of 


the verb: and ſhall explain the import of the — 
under which it appears in each character. 


Theſe characters or offices may be reduced to three, which! 
ſhall call * Tus oBJECTIvE=—THE COALESCENT ” and © Try 
« DEFINITIVE,” and ſhall give an account of in their order. 


SECTION II. 
Of the verb objective. 


& I HE verb appears in this character, when it is uſed as a 

name of ſpecies expreſſing the ſtate denoted by it, merely 
as that ſtate is a compleat object of the intellect. In this uſe 
of the verb, the conception denoted by it is applied in the ſame 
by a noun ſubſtantive. And 
therefore ſuch conception may either be the object on which 
or that immediately de- 
pending on ſome other verb: or it may be taken, in in any mode 
of eſtimation, along with another object, in Which an object 
denoted by a noun ſubſtantive can be taken. 


Hence the verb in this character may be either uſed as a no- 


minative caſe, on which a definite verb depends; or as the ac- 


cauſative, depending on a verb tranſitive ; or with the ſigns of 
any of the oblique cafes; or with other prepoſitions, to ſhew 


the mode of eſtimation, in which the mind is applying the ſtate 


denoted by it. 


The forms of the verb, as they appear in the invaitive nood, 
expreſs the verbal ftate under this objective mode of conception. 
Bat the Engliſh forms of this mood cannot conveniently take 


the ſigns of oblique cafes, and other n before them; 
2 becauſe 


becauſe the particle * 70 is the ſign of the infinitive mood of 
a verb, as well as of the dative caſe of a ſubſtantive in Engliſh. 
And therefore, although Spencer uſes the expreſſion, © Could 
« (ave the ſon of Thetis from to die,” meaning from death,” 
or © from dying; yet the expreſſion, * fo to die,” inſtead of 
« tg death,” or © to dying,” would manifeſtly be neither clear 
in its meaning, nor agreeable to pronounce. And ſo, of to die 
« in to die—with to die, would be inconvenient forms of ex- 
preſſion. : <2 
Hence the participles are uſed objectively in Engliſh, and ad- 
mit of the ſign of any caſe before them, or take any other pre- 
poſition before them, as noun ſubſtantives do: as, © deceiving 
.in by deceiving,” © having deceived—of——to—1n 
y having deceived,” &c. 80 that theſe participial names 
of ſtates may either appear as a ſubſtantive in the nominative 
caſe on which a definitive verb depends; or in any oblique 
caſe depending upon a ſubſtantive, adjective, or verb. Indeed 
theſe participial names ſeldom appear in the vocative caſe; be- 
cauſe the ſtate denoted by a verb is ſeldom or never the object 
to which a ſpeaker addreſſes his diſcourſe. Nor do theſe parti- 


ſpecies of objects denoted by them, are ſeldom conceived as con- 


racter repreſents the ſtate denoted by it, by three forms which 
have relation to three modes, in which the mind conceives periods 
of time, viz, * as remembered—as actually perceived” and © as barely 
« foreſeen,” For time paſt is the object of memory only, 


foreſight only. Hence, according to this way of eſtimation, 
one of the three forms of the infinitive mood repreſents a ſtate, 


another as unbegun, Thus, © ro have been,” repreſents the ſtate 
of being denoted by it, ſo far as it is merely remembered ; 
— ak 
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cipial names uſually appear in the plural number; becauſe the 


ſiſting of whole claſſes of ſeparate individuals, as the ſpecies of 
external and ſenſible objects uſually are. The verb in this cha- 


time preſent of actual perception only, and time to come of 


ſo far as it is paſt and over, another as in continuance, and 


„fo be” repreſents the ſtate as it is the object of actual percep. 


Wes participles, having been being about to be,” expreſs 


to-morrow, or at any period of time which the mind pitches 
upon. Becauſe the principle by which a verbal ſtate exiſts, 


or merely foreſeen, without regard to the preciſe point of time, 


- 
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tion, and 79 be about to be” repreſents it as foreſeen ; and the 


« being” under the ſame diſtinctions. Now a verbal ſtate may 
be in any one of theſe ſituations at any individual point of time, 
For ſuch ſtate may be conſidered as partly or intirely over,” 
or © as attually in being,” or © as unbegun yeſterday, or 


may be conſidered as communicated to a period which is only 
remembered, or to a period which is actually perceived, or to 
a period which is only propoſed, or foreſeen, at any point of 
time, And it is frequently neceſſary in language to repreſent 
verbal ſtates as objects merely remembered, or actually perceived, 


when a particular ſtate is in one of theſe ſituations. And hence 
the objective forms of verbs take no notice of any preciſe pcint 
of time, when the ſtate expreſſed by one of them is to be con- 
ſidered as in the fituation in which the verbal form repre- 
ſents it, 


SECTION II. 
Of the verb coaleſcent. 


HEN the verb is applied in this character or capacity, 
it is conceived that the ſtate denoted by it forms the 
characteriſtic of ſome ſpecies of objects; and that the name, 
or at leaſt ſome part of the expreſſion on which the verb in this 
capacity immediately depends, denotes an object which, for a 
time, is of the ſpecies whereof the verbal ſtate is the charac- 
teriſtic, The grammatic forms of the verb in this capacity, 
are the participles above mentioned, But when they expreſs a 


verbal ſtate thus applied, they are placed in immediate appoſi- 
tion 
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tion after the expreſſion of the objective conception, which they 


ſo affect as to convey their characteriſtic ſtate into it. Thus, 
« g man ſpealing thinking —approving, denotes the man to 
be conſidered as of the ſpecies © ſpeaker —thinker —approver ;” 
« 4 thing contained—atchieved—performed,” is of the ſpecies 
« content - atehievement performance; and ſo of any other in- 
ſtance of the application of a coaleſcent participle, when names 
can be found in the language expreſſing ſpecies by verbal characters. 


The objective conception, which is repreſented as of ſome ſpe- 
cies whereof a ſtate denoted by a participle is the characteriſtic, 
may, when conſidered as of ſuch ſpecies, be uſed to circumſtantiate 


ſome other objective conception, which is not conſidered as of the 
verbal ſpecies, whereof the characteriſtic is denoted by the co- 
aleſcent participle. When the objective conception is thus ap- 
plied, the verbal characteriſtic does not ſo affect the whole ex- 


preſſion, as that the conception denoted by it becomes an object 


of the verbal ſpecies; but it affects ſome objective conception | 


only, which is contained in a part of the expreſſion on which 
the coaleſcent participle immediately depends. Thus in the ex- 


preſſions, 7he eye of a man Jhooting—an expence to a man tra- 
c dvelling, only © the man” is of the ſpecies © ſhooter” and 


« traveller.” And being conſidered as firſt of one of theſe 


ſpecies, and then of another; he is uſed to circumſtantiate the 
objects eye” and © expence,” The object therefore, which a 


participle coaleſcent repreſents as of a certain verbal ſpecies, 
may be applied in any mode of eſtimation to circumſtantiate 


other objects. And, of conſequence, the name of the object 
on which ſuch participle depends, may be of any oblique caſe, 


or may take any prepoſition before it, to denote the mode of 
eſtimation in which it is applied to circumſtantiate the object on 
the expreſſion of which it depends, by the means of the ſign of 
the oblique caſe or other prepoſition. 
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An adjective may, in like manner, be joined with a ſubſtan. 
tive which is in any oblique caſe, or in dependence upon any 
prepoſition ; and this agreement has occafioned the participle 
coaleſcent to be conſidered as an adjective. differing in nothing 
from the adjectives derived from. ſubſtantives, except its reference 
to time. But, as has been already obſerved, the mode of co- 
aleſcence by which a participle unites with the object, on the 
expreſſion of which it depends, is more ſimple than that by 
which an adjective unites with the object on the expreſſion of 
which it depends. In the union of a participle coaleſcent, there 
is no intervening ſtate to be underſtood : but in the union of 
an adjective, ſome ſtate muſt be underſtood, in order to form the 
coaleſcence. For the ſubſtantive contained in the ſignification 
of an adjective, can ſeldom or never be conſidered as the cha- 
racteriſtic of a ſpecies, as a participial ſtate may Be; and there- 
fore the mind is under a. neceftity of having recourſe to ſome 
mode of eſtimation ſimilar to ſome of thoſe which are denoted: 
by prepoſitions, to form the connexion between an adjective 
and the ſubſtantive on which it depends: and uſually other 
intervening ſtates muſt be underſtood. Thus, ** @ decertful man 
is equivalent to 4 man of deceit,” and either of the expreſſions 
is equivalent to 4 man practiſing, or who practiſes deceit ;,” ſo 
that ** the man is the practitioner, and © deceit” is that. 
& which is practiſed,” That is to ſay, a pair of correlative par- 
ticipial ſtates muſt be underſtood, or a mode of eſtimation muſt 
be applied, which is equivalent to the underſtanding of ſuch 
pair of ſtates, before the connexion between deceit and © the 
te man,” as it is expreſſed by the adjective, can be apprehended. 
Whereas, when a coaleſcent participle depends upon a fubſtan- 
tive, nothing is to be underſtood : but the verbal ſtate ſo com- 
municates its effential principle, as to be taken immediately along 
with the object denoted by the ſubſtantive ; that object being 
conſidered as of a ſpecies of which the ſtate is the characteriſtic. 
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The participles in Greek and Latin are always coaleſcent, 
and are conceived to communicate with the gender, number, 
and caſe, of the object with which they coaleſce: and therefore, 


in theſe languages, they are declined with variety of termina- 


tions, to expreſs the circumſtances of gender, number, and 
caſe, as taken into them from the objects on which they depend. 
But as participles are uſed obje&ively in Engliſh, they are of 
conſequence all of the neuter gender, ſeeing the ſtates denoted 
by them are neither male nor female. And, as theſe ſtates are 
ſeldom conſidered as conſiſting of ſeveral individuals, the Eng- 
liſh participles have ſeldom a plural number, As to caſe, the 
Engliſh objective participle may take the fign of any caſe before 
it, as any ſubſtantive may do. But the coaleſcent participle never 
takes the ſign of any caſe before it: ſeeing it unites with the 
object on which it depends, ſo as to form one complex object, and 
of courſe it is conceived to partake of all the connexions of the ob- 


ject on which it depends. 


When a coaleſcent 3 depends upon the name, or ex- 
preſſion of an object; the whole conception of the object in the 
participial ftate, becomes that of an object of memory, o actual 


e perception, or of foreſight,” according as the participle is of 


the paſt, preſent, or future tenſe. Thus, a man having ſpoke,” 
expreſſes an object of memory; a man ſpeaking,” an object of 
actual perception; 4 man about to ſpeak,” an object of foreſight; 


and ſo of other inſtances. Now a man may be conſidered as in 


any of theſe ſituations yeſterday, or to-morrow, or at any par- 
ticular point of time; and therefore the coaleſcent verb, like the 


definitive, may be referred, in any of its forms, to any paint of 
tins, paſt, preſent, or to come. 
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the object on which the verbs depend is expreſſed by the ſingle 


4 man of quick: perception ſees - hear. — thinks, the man of 


expreſſion of ſuch conception: but as ſoon as ſuch a verb is ap- 


SECTION IV. 
Of the verb definitive. 


7 » 


HE verb appears in its definitive capacity in all the forms 
of its inflexion, except thoſe of the infinitive mood, and 
the participles ; which have been already ſhewn to contain it in 
its objective and coaleſcent capacities. When the verb appears 
in this character, it ſhews *©* that the expreſſion of the objective 


conception on which it depends is ſtopped, as to any farther I 


te compoſition; and that the object denoted by the whole of ſuch 
* expreſſion, becomes an object of the ſpecies whereof the parti. 
cipial ſtate contained in the ſignification of the verb, is the cha. 
© racteriſtic. Thus 1 in the expreſſions, © man feer—hear— 
@«. thinks,” * the man” is of the ſpecies” ©* ſeer—hearer—thinker ;” 
and the participial ſtates, © ſeerng—hearing—thinking,” con- 

tained in the ſeveral verbs, make him ſo. In theſe expreſſions, 


* 


A 


name, @ man; and the definitive forms of the verbs, /ees— 
* hears—thinks,” give notice that all farther compoſition of the 
expreſſion of that object is ſtopped, But in the expreſſion; 


© quick perception is © the ſeer —hearer—thi nter; and the de- 
finitive forms of the verbs give notice that the expreſſion of the 
object on which they depend, 1s not intended to be compounded 

farther. The ſeries of words, by which an objective conception 
is expreſſed, may be extended to any length, and varied innu- 
merable ways before a definitive verb is made to depend upon the 


plied to the ſeries, the compoſition of it can be carried no far- 
ther; and the whole object is fo affected by the verbal ſtate, as 
to become an object of the ſpecies of which that ſtate is the cha- 
racteriſtic or diſtinguiſhing property. 
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The giving notice © that the compoſition of the expreſſion is l| 
ee cloſed, on which the verb depends; and that the whole concep- ll 
« tion, denoted by the expreſſion, is ſo affected by the ſtate con- I 
« tained in the ſignification of the verb, as to become a ſingular || 
« or plural object of the ſpecies whereof that ſtate is the charac- [| 
« teriſtic,” is peculiar to the definitive form-of the verb: no other 
kind of word in language giving the like notice.. 


"var Cx 


The act of affirmation conſiſts in giving this notice; and 
where it is not given, there can be no compleat ſentence. For a 
ſentence,. as has been already obſerved, conſiſts of two parts, 
called by the logicians the ſubject, and the predicate. The ſub- 
ject is always the expreſſion of a conception which the mind can 

make the ſingle or eſpecial object of its contemplation ; and there- 
fore any ſingle ſubſtantive, or any ſingle objective verb, may be 
the ſubject of a ſentence. But any ſeries of words containing 
compleat ſenſe, may likewiſe be conſidered as a compound name 
of what the mind makes the eſpecial object of its contemplation : 
and therefore any ſuch ſeries. of words may. likewiſe be the ſub- 
jet of a ſentence, Hence it never can be known whether the 
ſpeaker ' propoſes to uſe a ſingle objective name, or a ſeries of 
words forming an expreſſion equivalent to a ſingle objective name, 

to expreſs the ſubje& about which. he propoſes to ſpeak ; till 
himſelf gives notice of his intention :. and if he uſes a ſeries of 
words to expreſs ſuch ſubject; it is impoſſible to know how far 
he will carry ſuch ſeries, till himſelf. gives notice that he has 
{topped the. compoſition of it. 


It is manifeſt, that the predicate of every. ſentence begins at 
the definitive verb itſelf, For the grammatic. form of the verb, 
conſidered independently of the reſt of its ſignification, amounts 
to a declaration concerning the expreſſion of the ſubject of the 
ſentence, that the farther compoſition of ſuch expreſſion is ſtopped, 
and that the participial ſtate contained in the ſignification of the 
verb, affects the whole object which is the ſubject of the ſen- 


tence; 
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tence ; whether that object be expreſſed by one word, or 0 a 


{ſeries of words. 


I have already ſhewed, that a verb may have other word; 
made to depend upon it by various modes of proceeding, The 
definitive verb, and all that depends upon it, ſo as to affect the 
ſtate denoted by it, is the predicate of every ſentence, There is 
no kind of grammatical form annexed to any fort of words, in 
order to give notice how far the compoſition of the predicate of a 
ſentence is carried, Such predicate may conſiſt of a definitive 
verb only: but it more frequently conſiſts of a ſeries of words, 
which taken together, ſhew the ſtate contained in the definitive 
verb, as circumſtantiated in ſome certain manner. The judg- 
ment alone determines when the ſeries ceaſes to circumſtantiate 
the ſtate of the verb on which it depends; and when it does ſo 
ceaſe, the ſentence is at an end. A new ſentence may then begin, 
and notice may be given by another definitive verb of that which is 
the ſubject of this ſentence z and the judgment again determines 
how far the expreſſion is carried, which! 18 attributed to this latter 
ſubject as the predicate thereof, e 


This proceeding manifeſtly takes its riſe . the limited 
powers of the mind of man. For the mind not being able to 
comprehend any very complex object all at once, by making it 
the ſubject of its contemplation ; has recourſe to the expedient 
of attending to ſuch object by piece-meal; firſt making one part 
of it the ſubje& of its eſpecial contemplation, and then another 
part; and declaring as it goes on what are the powers, proper- 
tles, and ſituations, of ſo much of the object under conſideration, 
as it makes the ſubject of its eſpecial attention in each particular 
ſentence. 


It is the nature of ds and not that of the things . 
by them, which oceaſions the uſe of the grammatic definitive 


forms of verbs, For if every conception which the mind makes 
3 the 
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the ſubject of its eſpecial contemplation, could be denoted by a 
ſingle name; there would be no neceſſity to uſe a whole ſeries of 
words on any occaſion, as the ſubject of a ſentence. And if no 
compoſition were ever uſed in the expreſſing of objective con- 
ceptions, there would be no need to ſhew, by any grammatical 
form, that the compoſition is ſtopped. The grammatical defini- 
tive forms of the verb, therefore, only ſhew the intention of the 
ſpeaker with regard to the compoſition of his expreſſion ; and if 
that can be ſhewn by any other means than the uſe of ſuch forms, 
the infinitive mood of verbs, or the participles, may be made 


to anſwer all the purpoſes of a verb. This will appear mot - 


evidently,. if we take any ſeries of words in which there are 
ſeveral participles affecting all that part of the ſeries which goes 
before each of them : for any of theſe participles may be turned 
into its correſponding definitive verb, and the ſenſe of all the ſen- 
tences, ſo formed, will be the fame. Thus the following ſeries, 


a lady fitting in the garden viewing the flowers,” may be turned 


into the two ſentences, ** alady is fitting in the garden viewing the 


« flowers—a- lady fitting in the garden is viewing the flowers, 
which are exactly equivalent to each other. For indeed the 


whole conception is in the mind of the ſpeaker at once as the 


firſt ſeries expreſſes it. But for the convenience of the hearer, 
the ſpeaker may direct the part preceding either of the partici- 
ples to be made the eſpecial object of his attention, and ſubjoin 


the reſt to ſueh part, when made ſuch eſpecial object. And 


this is done by ufing firſt the definitive verb which correſponds 


to one. of the participles, and then that which correſponds to the 
other. But ſeveral participles cannot conveniently be uſed fo as 


to affect every part of long ſerieſes of words immediately; and 


therefore every ſeries of words in which ſeveral participles ap- 
pear, cannot be changed into ſeveral equivalent ſentences in the 


manner ſhewn above. Thus, © a lady fitting in the garden viewing 


© the flowers preſenting various colours,” cannot be turned into 
the ſentence, © a lady fitting, &c. is preſenting various colours.” 
For the flowers only, are “ the preſenters,” and not © the lady 
« firing,” Er. ED ieee 
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It has been laid down as a principle i in grammar, of late years, 
that the eſſence of the verb conſiſts in affirmation, and that af. 
fir mation is a particular act of the judgment, which the mind 
paſſes upon the object which is the ſubject of ſuch act of judg- 
ment. In conſequence of this principle, the verb in its defini- 
tive capacity only, has been conſidered and called a verb; whilſt 
in its objective capacity, it has been ranked amongſt noun ſub. 
ſtantives; and in its coaleſcent capacity, amongſt noun adjectives. 
This proceeding is a ſhort way of getting quit of the difficulty 
of ſhewing explicitly wherein the ſignification of a verb defini- 
tive differs from the ſignification of the verb objective, and co- 
aleſcent; and that of all of them from the fignification of a noun 
fbſtanizie, or of a noun adjective. 


But in the act of 3 ſpeech, ſo as to expreſs conſiſtent 
ſenſe, the mind paſſes a judgment on every objective conception, 
whether it be denoted by a ſingle ſubſtantive, or contained in 
the ſignification of an adjective, or of a verb. It is by repeated 
acts of judgment, that the mind is enabled to pitch upon the 
proper modes of eſtimation by which theſe objective conceptions 
may be united, ſo as to form together ſome more complex con- 
ception without inconſiſtency. Hence no greater exertion of 
the judgment is required in uniting a definite verb conſiſtently 
with the expreſſion of an object, than there is in uniting a co- 
aleſcent participle with the ſame expreſſion of the ſame object. 
This fully appears from the example given above. It is not in- 
deed abſolutely neceſſary that the hearer ſhould exert his judg- 
ment on what is ſaid in a ſentence, until a definitive verb is ap- 
plied; becauſe the expreſſion of the object of eſpecial attention, 
about. which the ſentence is ſpoke, is not compleated, and may 
be varied innumerable ways; if the ſpeaker does not give no- 
tice, that he will make no farther additions to it. But ze 
« ſpeaker” muſt neceſſarily exerciſe his judgment at the addi- 
tion of every new appendage to the expreſſion of the object about 
which he propoſes to ſpeak, if he intends that the ſenſe of the 

expreſſion 
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expreſſion ſhall be comprehended by the hearer. Indeed, if he 


propoſes that the ſound, or viſible appearance only, of one and 


more words, ſhall be the object which he makes the ſubject of a 


ſentence ; ſuch a proceeding does not require the judgment to be 
exerciſed as it is in forming expreſſions of ſenſe. Vet one word, 
or a ſeries of words, thus conſidered, may be the ſubject of truth 


or falſhood: for it may be faid of ſuch a ſubject, that it is 


& an exprefſion.” But if the verb © 16, or any other definitive 


'verb, be placed after a ſubject conſiſting of one or more words, 


the ſound or viſible appearance whereof is only attended to; 


| ſuch a. ſubject cannot be farther compounded. And it is mani- 


feſtly the notice of this circumſtance, which conſtitutes the af- 
firmation, and not the act of judgment of the ſpeaker conſidered 


as beginning to be applied when the verb is pronounced. For if 


the verb © being” were applied inſtead of 7s,” or a participle 


of ſome other verb inſtead of the definitive form; the judgment 
muſt be equally exerted. As if we were to ſay, ſuch or ſuch words 


ce being an expreſſion,” only the compoſition of the ſeries is not now 
ſtopped ; and therefore the ſeries does not contain an affirmation. 


The uſe of the verbs called imperſonals, may ſeem not 
to agree with this account of the power of the definitive 
verb: for imperſonal verbs are ſuppoſed not to depend on any 


ſubject, Thus the Latin verbs, pluit—tonat, which we ex- 
preſs by, it rains—it thunder,” are uſed without any ſubject 
expreſſed in words, But the ſubject, to which they are applied, 
1s conceived always to be the ſame, and known both to the ſpeaker 
and hearer: whether it be © the heaven or © the air,” or what- 


ſoever object it be, which is conſidered as, © raining” or © thun- 
ce dering;”” and this previous knowledge is equivalent to ſome de- 


monſtrative circumſtance which might ſupply the object that is 


repreſented by it, in Engliſh; or by the forms of the third 
perſon in the verbs, pluit— tonat, in Latin. For if the verb, 


8 1 for inſtance, (which may be tranſlated, © he runs—ſbe 


runs or it runs,” in the preſent uſe of the Latin language) bad 
2 never 
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never been applied but to one certain object; there would be no 
occaſion to mention the name of the object that is repreſented, as 
running by the verb © currit.“ But as it is now applied, if a 
ſpeaker ſhould ſay, © he runs,” in Engliſh, or © currit,” in 
Latin, and add no more words, the hearer would not con- 
ceive the ſpeaker's meaning, unleſs he actually pointed to ſome 
« horſe,” or other object in the act of © running. 


The uſe of the relative pronoun confirms the account which is 
given above of the nature of affirmation : for this pronoun does 
not deſtroy the connective or coaleſcent power of the verb; but 
its definitive power only, That is to ſay, a relative clauſe does 
not give notice that the compoſition of the expreſſion in which it 
is concerned, is ſtopped : and therefore a relative clauſe taken 
together with its antecedent, or frequently with the clauſe in 
which the antecedent ſtands, contains no affirmation ; although it : 
contains a definitive verb. Yet the ſame judgment is paſſed when Mil 
a definitive verb is uſed in dependence upon an object denoted by = 
a relative pronoun, as would be if the object were denoted by 
any other name. 


This may be till farther confirmed by making any compleat 
ſentence dependent on a relative adverb, ſuch as, when —why 
* how here: for the ſenſe of the ſentence ſo depending, may 
be expreſſed by words which have no definitive verb in them, 
Thus let the ſentence, *©* he. comes,” be made to depend on the 
words, 70 know when—why—how— where,” and the expreſſions 
ariſing from this proceeding, will be © 70 know when—how—why 
* where he comes; and theſe expreſſions are equivalent to the 
following, © 7o know the time—the reaſon—the manner —the place 
« of his coming. Hence it is clear, that theſe adverbs reduce the 
force of the compleat ſentence, ** he comes,” to that of a noun ſub- 
ſtantive in the genitive caſe, with a pronoun poſſeſſive, or adjective, 
depending upon it. So that relative adverbs, as well as relative 


pronouns, in effect, deſtroy the definitive power of the verb, in 
| the 
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the clauſe that depends upon them. And the reaſon why tos do 
ſo manifeſtly is, becauſe they give notice, that the clauſe in which 
one of them is concerned, is not ſtopped as to farther compoſition, - 
and that the participial ſtate of the definitive verb does not affect all 
the words on which the verb depends, Hence ſuch a clauſe 1s 
not an affirmation, although it may contain an affirmation in it. 


From all theſe obſervations laid down together, the preciſe | | 
difference of ſignification may be determined, between a co- 
aleſcent participle, and a definitive verb, viz. the participle may 
depend upon the expreſſion of an object which may be employed i 
to circumſtantiate another object, whilſt yet that other object is 
not ſo affected by the participial ſtate, as to become an object of 
the ſpecies whereof that ſtate is the characteriſtic ; as in the ex- 
preſſion, © an attention to a man reading,” only the man is of the "of 
ſpecies reader; and ſo of other inſtances of the like conſtruction. (| 
Or the participle may depend upon a complex object, and may be os | 
circumſtantiated by other words, that do not convey their ſignifi- 1 
cation through the participial ſtate, into the whole object on which {| 
the participle depends; as in the expreſſion, ** à taſte for Pleaſures 
« procured by expence of time and money thrown away upon them; 

" pleaſures 4 only are the object procured,” and © rhe expence of 
cc time and money is = that which is thrown away,” whilſt . taſte” 
is neither the object procured,” nor © that thrown away,” But 
when a verb definitive is applied ; the participial ſtate contained in 
it, and the words that modify it, affects the whole ſubject on the 
expreſſion of which it depends; and ſo fixes it in that ſtate, that it = 
cannot be farther compounded, or varied, but by varying the de- 1 
finitive verb into its correſpondent participle, or by removing the 

verb out of the ſentence. 


* Oe ah — — oa. 
— — 4 
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What is here ſaid of the participle may be equally . to 


the relative clauſe, in every inſtance in which a participle can be 


þ . } ſubſtituted inſtead of a relative clauſe, And I have already ſhewn 
A the inſtances in which ſuch ſubſtitution can be made. — 
2 2 It | 
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It follows, from the account which 1s given above of the 
power and uſe of the definitive grammatic forms of verbs, that 
no verb of ſuch forms can be conſiſtently applied in dependence 
upon any word which muſt itſelf be made dependent on ſome 
other word that is not mentioned. For the definitive form of a 
verb gives notice, that the compoſition of the expreſſion on which 
it depends 1s compleated; and the word on which the verb is ſup- 
poſed todepend in this inſtance, gives notice by its grammatic form, 
that it muſt be taken in dependence upon ſome other word, which 
by the ſuppoſition is not mentioned. The declaration or notice of 
the definitive form of the verb would therefore, in ſuch an appli. 
cation of it, be of a meaning inconſiſtent with that of the depen- 
dent grammatic form of the word, on which it would depend, 
and of conſequence the whole expreſſion would be abſurd, 


What is ſaid of a fingle word of a dependent form, may 
equally be applied to a ſeries of words dependent on ſuch a word. 
For the compoſition of the expreſſion is incompleat till the word 
is known, on which the ſeries muſt depend; and therefore till 
ſuch word is known, no definitive verbal form can be conſiſtentiy 
applied to the ſeries. 


Hence ſingle ſubſtantives of oblique caſes, ets rela- 
tive pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, and prepoſitions, can none 
of them alone be the ſubject of a ſentence; nor can any ſeries of 
words depending on any of them be ſuch ſubject, if the word 
or expreſſion is not added, on which theſe parts of ſpeech muſt 
depend, And hence there muſt be a nominative cafe of a noun 
ſubſtantive, or an objective verb, or fome expreſſion which 
18 equivalent to one of theſe, in the ſubject of every n. 
for otherwiſe the compoſition cannot be compleat. 


1 except in what is ſaid above, that inſtance in which words 
are applied merely to repreſent the ſound annexed to them, or 


the viſible form preſented to the eye by them ; for in this appli- 
cation 


8 
1 
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cation of words, any ſingle word, or any ſeries of words, may be 
the ſubject of a ſentence, and the ſenſe of ſuch ſeries may be 
either conſiſtent or not. 


The definitive verb has relation to time, as diſtinguiſhed into 
paſt, preſent, and to come, and this preſent time is always the 
time of ſpeaking. For the manner of eſtimating the diſtinctions 
of time to which the definitive forms of verbs relate, ſuppoſes 
the preſent to be determined by the act of ſpeaking, and tlie 
paſt, and future, to be eſtimated from the preſent ſo determined. 


words can be ſpoke by one ſpeaker in the ſame inſtant of time. 


relate to any time in which theſe tenſes are actually ſpoke, and 
the paſt tenſes equally relate to time preceding, and the future 
tenſes to time ſucceeding any time in which theſe tenſes are adtu- 
ally ſpoke, So that the act of pronouncing a definitive verb is a 
demonſtrative circumſtance, which aſcertains the period of time 


actually hear the ſentence ſpoke, he cannor know the time to 
which the definitive verb relates that is uſed in ſuch ſentence, 
till he is told the point of time when the ſentence was delivered. 
Hence it becomes neceflary to date letters, and deeds, and many 


that is the preſent, by which the paſt and future is eftimated in 
each letter, deed, or other writing, For if this is not done, 
the periods cannot be determined, to which the preſent, paſt, 
and future forms of the definitive verbs refer, which are uſed in 


not be poſſible to apprehend the full import of many of the ſen- 
tences ; becauſe the ſame objects which were in certain ſtates of 
being, when a letter, or other writing, was written concerning 
them, may not be in theſe verbal ſtates when the letter, or 
writing, is read, But the date enables the reader to conſider 
2 | the 


5 3 
5” 


Hence this © preſent” is* continually ſhifting, For no two 


Yet the preſent forms or tenſes of any definitive verb, equally 


to which the ſtate denoted by the verb is to be referred, If 
therefore the perſon to whom a ſentence is addreſſed does not 


other writings, in order to let the reader know the point of time 


ſuch letter, deed, &c. yet till theſe periods are known, it may 
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the letter, or writing, as words actually ſpoke at the time which 
the date expreſſes; and therefore ſuch date ſupplies the place of 
a demonſtrative circumſtance with regard to time, juſt as the 
name at the bottom of a letter ſupplies the place of a demonſtra. 
tive circumſtance, aſcertaining the meaning of the pronoun of the 
firſt perſon ;z and as the direction of the letter ſupplies another de. 
monſtrative circumſtance, aſcertaining the meaning of the pro- 
noun of the ſecond perſon; if theſe pronouns are uſed in the 
jetter. For the preſent tenſes of definitive verbs (if conſidered 
in themſelves) expreſs the ſtates denoted by them, as exiſting at 
any time in which theſe tenſes are actually ſpoke; and the paſt 
tenſes as before, and the future tenſes as after, any time in which 
theſe tenſes are actually ſpoke. But the a& of ſpeaking, or the 
date, fixes the general meaning of the tenſes; by ſhewing what 
point, or part, of time is to be conſidered as the individual preſent 
point, or part, by which the preſent, paſt, and future, is eſti- 
mated, to which the tenſes of the definitive verbs relate in the 
ſentence in queſtion, That is to ſay, the act of ſpeaking de- 
termines this point of time in words actually ſpoke, and the date 
determines it in the letter, or other writing, to which the date 
is put; for the date is the preſent time written down. And fo 
the pronoun © 7” is the name of of any perſon who ſpeaks and 
c names himſelf; and thou,” or * you,” is © the name of any 
* perſon ſpoken to. But if words are actually ſpoken by perſons 
who are preſent with each other; the act of ſpeaking, and ad- 
dreſſing what is ſpoke, fixes the general meaning of theſe pro- 
nouns to a particular ſpeaker and hearer. And if this meaning 
is not thus fixed, it muſt be fixed by other means, 1. e. by 
writing down the name of the perſon ſpeaking, and of the 
perſon ſpoken to. I ſhould proceed to conſider what the gram- 
marians call the voices of the verb; but in order to explain 
theſe voices, it is neceſſary to conſider the nature of thoſe ſtates 
which admit of verbs of different voices, and to ſhew why ſome 
forts of verbs do not admit thereof, 


SECTION 
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SECTION V. 
Of the different forts of verbs. 


T is ty for the purpoſes of teaching, that rerha ſhould 

be diſtinguiſhed into ſorts, denoted hy different names; and 
that the diſtinctions of theſe ſorts ſhould be taken, both from 
the manner in which they are placed in conſtruQtion, and from 
the manner in which their grammatic forms are compoſed, 


Of verbs as diſtinguiſhed into ſorts by the manner in which they 
are placed in conſtruction. 


VERBs diſtinguiſhed by this manner of conſidering them, are 


reduced to two ſorts, the tranſitive, and the tranſitive, or neuter, 
as they are ſometimes called. 


in ſuch a manner, that either ſtate ſuppoſes the other, and cor- 
reſponds with it. Theſe ſtates I have called correſpondent ſtates 


preſſions of them are the correſpondent active and paſſive forms 
of the ſame verb. One of theſe ſtates is uſually obſerved in one 


verbal name of either of the ſtates is mentioned, the conception 


cauſe both the ſtates are moſt conſtantly obſerved to exiſt toge= 

ther, although the one of them moſt commonly has its exiſtence 
in one object, and the other in another. Or if both the ſtates 
happen to be obſerved in one and the ſame object, ſuch object 
appears in two capacities, being at once the ſource of the one 


ſerved. 


Verbs tranſitive denote ſuch ſtates as are eaſily diſtinguiſhable 
in their. ſource, from another ſtate, derived from the ſame ſource, 


in a former part of this treatiſe, and have ſhewn that the ex- 


object, and its correſponding ſtate in another object; and if the 


of the ſtate correſpondent to it readily occurs to the mind ; be- 


Rate ; and the object in which the correſponding ſtate is ob- 
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ſerved, Much the greateſt number of verbs denote theſe tranſi- 
tive ſtates; as they are the principal means by which the mind 
is enabled to paſs on from an object, the conception of which is 
compleatly formed and expreſſed, to ſome other object, the con- 
ception whereof is alſo com pleatly formed, and is to be expreſſed, 
Thoſe ſtates which are the reſult of ſome ſpontaneous exertion of 
power, are uſually expreſſed by what are called the active forms 
of ſome tranſitive verb. The ſtates, which are the correſpon- 
dents to the former, are expreſſed by what are called the paſſive 
forms of the ſame verb, And theſe ftates are conceived to be 
the reſult of the reception of ſome effect produced by their cor. 
reſponding active ſtates. Thus, to ſee—t0 hear—to read—to 
ce make,” are active forms of ſo many tranſitive verbs. To be 
ee ſcen— lo be heard—to be read—to be made,” are the corre- 


ſpondent paſſive forms of the ſame verbs ; ; and ſo of other in- 
ſtances. 


But there are many verbs in which it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the ſtate as it is in exertion, from the ſtate as it is in the recep- 
ten of the effect produced by ſuch exertion ; as the ſtates, © 10 

cc. ro-õ/ .o Wither——f0 refi—to exiſt,” &c. Theſe verbs, there- 
fore, are not reſolvable into correſpondent expreflions of pairs of 
correſpondent ſtates, the one of which may be conſidered in 
one object, and the other in another; or the one of which may 
be firſt applied to an object, and the other to the ſame object. 
Whereas, both theſe proceedings may take place in the applica- 
tion of the pairs of correſpondent ſtates, denoted by the corre- 
ſpondent active and paſſive forms of a verb tranſitive, For as 
c 4 man,” for inſtance, may ſee or hear ſome other object, ſo 
he may ſee or hear himſelf; that is to ſay, he may both be the 

object ſeeing and hearing, and the object ſeen and heard. 


The verbs which are not eaſily reſolvable, or which are not 
uſually reſolved into pairs of expreſſions of correſpondent ſtates, 
are verbs intranſitive, or verbs neuter ; being conſidered, —— 

denote 
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denoted by the latter name, as verbs which denote neither action 
nor ſuffering, or ſtates which are intermediate between both. 


The verb © Yo be is manifeſtly a verb neuter; but it differs 
from all other verbs in this very conſiderable circumſtance, viz, 
that it admits of every noun ſubſtantive to depend upon it in im- 
mediate appoſition : whilſt by ſuch appoſition, a connexion is 
denoted between the ſtate ſignified by it, and the object ſignified 
by the ſubſtantive on which it depends; yet no new ſtate is con- 
ſidered as in the ſubſtantive ; ſo that the object denoted by ſuch 
ſubſtantive, becomes of no verbal ſpecies, except that of @ be- 


on it; and it is known, that every object is of the ſpecies being,” 


the nature of ſubſtantive names, and chiefly of the names of 
| ſpecies, which gives occaſion to this kind of conſtruction. For 


individual the ſame with any other individual; yet one and the 
fame object may ſo communicate with ſeveral ſpecies, as to have 
the properties in it, at one and the ſame time, which conſtitute 
the characteriſtics of the ſeveral ſpecies. And how many ſoever 
the characteriſtics are, which one and the ſame object has in it, 
by ſo many names of ſpecies that object may be called. An in- 
dividual object may be firſt named by a proper name, or by any 
name of ſpecies by which it can be called, if that name of ſpecies 
be properly circumſtantiated (and there are words in language 
which may be ſo applied, as to circumſtantiate a name of ſpecies 
to any degree of precifion:) and if the ſpeaker intends to ſhew 


applicable to the object which he has mentioned by ſome name, 


he interpoſes ſome form of the verb © fo be” between the names; 
as, © ſuch a man is a merchant=—being a merchant=——who 1s a 


ec ing,” by any of the forms of this verb depending immediately 


whether a verb is made dependent on its name, or not. It is 


although no ſpecies is the fame with any other ſpecies, nor any 


what other name of ſpecies, or what proper name, is equally 


ſo as to have raiſed the conception of it in the mind of the hearer; 


« merchant,” This verb therefore does not carry on the mind 


from the ſubſtantive name of one object to the ſubſtantive name 
Aa | of 
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of another, as the verb tranſitive moſt commonly does; bue 
from one name of an object to another name of the ſame object. 
Now every object in language is conſidered as © being” that which 
| is denoted by every name that the ſpeaker has occaſion to give the 
object; and therefore its verbal being is conſidered as occaſionally 
taking into it the characteriſtic of every * by * name of 
which the object can be denoted. 


This © being” is endes occafional and communicable, and is 
fo expreſſed by the verb © zo be: of conſequence it muſt be confi. 
dered with reſpe& to time paſt, preſent, or to come: for an ob- 
ject may have the characteriſtics of ſeveral ſpecies in it at one time, 
and not at another. Hence the temporary forms of the verb 5 
< be” refer to the time when the characteriſtic of the ſpecies, the 
name of which depends upon the verb, is obſerved in the object, 
the name of which the verb depends upon; as in the expreſ- 
ſions, © ſuch @ nan i— -i be—who is—wwho 9 


10 who will be—being—having been — going to be a merchant,” 


The name by which an object is firſt mentioned, is always 
ſuppoſed to be a name applicable to it at the time of ſpeaking: 
and if both the names by which an object is expreſſed be ſuch 
as are always applicable to it, the forms of the verb which relate 
to the preſent time are uſed, in connecting the names; and the 
mind is left to determine from the nature of the ſpecies denoted 
by the name depending on the verb, that the connexion denoted 
by if is not temporary, but perpetual, Thus the expreſſion, 
* 2 horſe is an animal, ſhews that the characteriſtic of the ſpecies 
* animal,” is obſerved in any or every horſe at all times, although 
the form of the verb © zs,” if taken in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, only 
relates to- the time of ſpeaking. | 


All general truths are he in like manner by verbs 

which relate to the preſent time, that is, to the time of ſpeak- 

| ing, if taken in their ſtricteſt ſenſe. But the nature of the _—_— 
jane 
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joined by the verbs, ſhew when they are intended to ſignify per- 
petuity of ſtate. Dey 


This mode of communication amongſt objects may be called 
the deſcriptive mode, as has already been obſerved ; for it ſerves 
to ſhew what objects are: and is the original verbal mode to 
which all the others are referred; and therefore all adjectives, 
participles, and prepoſitions, may be placed as well as ſubſtan- 
tives in dependence upon the verb 0 be,” and when ſo placed, 
the connective part of their ſignification unites with, and gives 
farther modifications to this deſcriptive mode of communication. 


The ſtates denoted by the ſeveral forms of the verb © fo be,” 
frequently take names of parts of time, or names of meaſures, 
and ſometimes names of other kinds after them in immediate 
appoſition; and connect theſe names with other names on which 


the verbal forms depend; although theſe other names are not 
the names of the ſame parts of time, or of the ſame meaſures, 


&c. But in this kind of conſtruction, the names which follow 


the verb are uſed as ſo many adverbs: for a particular mode of 


eſtimation muſt be uſed in applying the time, or the meaſure, 
| &c, to the object on which the verb depends; and not the ge- 


neral, or deſcriptive mode, by which two names of the ſame 


object are united by the forms of the verb. Thus, 


When it is ſaid, © ſuch a thing was laſt year,” the meaning 1s, 


during laſt year,” or © in the laſt year; or © ſuch a meaſure 
&* 2s three feet, the meaning is, © containing three feet, or 
« of three feet; and ſo of other inſtances. For the meaning 
of the two names united by the verb, prevents ambiguity ; 
although no mark is ſet down of the complex mode of eſti- 


mation, by which the latter is applied to the verbal ſtate; and 


through that to the object on which the verb depends. 
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The verb © mo exif,” although nearly of the ſame fignifica: 
tion with the verb © 70 be, when the two verbs are conſidered 
in themſelves ; is not uſed to carry on the mind from an object 
—_ by one name, to the ſame object as expreſſed by another 


For this verb is appropriated to ſignify ſuch being,“ ag 
thoſe obje&s are poſſeſſed of, which have the principle by which 
they exiſt within themſelves, independent of any mode of con- 
ception of the mind of man, The verb © 7o be” is ſometimes 


applied in the ſame ſenſe in which the verb . ve ext” 18 applied; | 


as when it 1s ſaid, 0 God i 18. 


The effect of a ſtate denoted by a verb neuter is frequently 
found to have a ſubſtantive name; and ſuch a ſubſtantive may 
uſually be placed after its correſpondent verb in a tranſitive con- 
ſtruction, although other ſubſtantives cannot be ſo placed. 
Thus, to live—to die. to fly-—to ſheep,” are verbs neuter ; 
and the ſubſtantives, a liſe.— a death 4 flight fleep,” are 


the names of ſtates which are the effects or conſequences of their 


reſpective verbal ſtates, above mentioned. And therefore, /o 
live a liſ.— to die a drath—to fly a flight——to fleep a fleep,” are 


expreſſions commonly uſed, although other ſubſtantives cannot 
be uſed in dependence __ theſe verbs by the ſame mode of 
eſtimation, 


SECTION VI. 


Of verbs as diſtinguiſhed into forts by the different man- 


ners in which their grammatic forms are compoſed. 


HIS method of diſtinguiſhing verbs into forts, has pro- 
duced the ſeveral ſets of forms which the grammarians 
call“ the voices of the verb; which voices are conſidered but 


as two in the Latin, and are called © ehe active and the paſro Foe 


2 Eb 9 voice; "if 
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« qoice;” but in the Greek they are conſidered as three, and 
arc called "Y the Aattivewmtbe paſſive, and the mi dal voie 2” 


It has been obſerved by other writers on the Engliſh grammar, 
that this threefold diſtinction of voice agrees very well with the 


grammatic forms of the Engliſh verb: and this diſtinction has 


been followed, in a grammatic treatiſe, publiſhed not long ago, 
concerning this part of ſpeech, as it appears in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. I ſhall therefore obſerve this diſtinction in what fol- 


lows : for it is leſs troubleſome to learners, to conſider the verb 


as of a middle voice, than to conſider every tenſe of the active 


voice under a double form, which yet muſt be done, if a middle 


voice is not admitted. When this voice is admitted, the preſent 


tenſe, and firſt preterite of the indicative mood, muſt ſtill be 


conſidered under a agerrie form. 


of the aftive voice of verbs. 


Tux ſet of forms which compoſe this voice are called © active; 
becauſe it is obſerved, that far the greateſt number of verbal ſtates. 
expreſſed by any of them, are the reſult of the exertion of ſome 


effort, which may be conſidered as action, if the word be taken 


in its moſt extenſive ſenſe. The verb © 7o call” appears in the 


forms of this voice, at Section XXI. of the practical part of this 


bock. 


07 the paſſive voice. 
Tux greateſt number of verbs, when varied according to the 


forms of this voice, expreſs ſtates which are not conceived to be 


the reſult of any effort exerted ; but of the reception of the effect 
of ſome exertion of effort; and theſe ſtates may be conſidered as 
fo many ſtates of * paſſion” or . ſuffering” in the largeſt accepta- 
tion of theſe words. The verb © zo call” appears in this voice, 
at the ſection above mentioned, 
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Of the middle voice. 


» / 


VERBS of the forms of this voice moſt commonly denote 


ſtates of the ſame nature with thoſe which the active forms 


of the ſame verbs denote; but on ſome occaſions alſo the 
ſame ſtates, which the paſſive forms of the fame verbs de. 
note, though leſs frequently; as in the expreſſions, the houſe 
is building—the deeds were drawing,” &c,. The grammatic 


forms of the voice are alſo compoſed by means of the fe- 


veral forms of the verb ©*zo be,” as the paſſive voice is; but 
inſtead of the paſſive, or paſt participle, which is uſed in com- 
poſing the forms of the paſſive voice; the active or preſent 
participle (which in Engliſh always ends in © ing) is uſed in 
compoſing the forms of the middle yoice, So that the verb in 
this voice, whether conſidered in its ſignification, or in its gram- 
matic forms, partakes of the nature, both of the active, and 


paſſive verb. The verb © zo call” appears in this —— at the 
ſection above mentioned. 


SECTION VII. 
Of the conjugation of verbs. 


HE ſeries of ſtated forms, by which one and the ſame 
verb is varied through the ſeveral voices, in order to ex- 
preſs, firſt, and principally, the verbal ſtate under the threefold 
diſtinction of being the object of actual perception, or of memory, 
or of foreſight, and then to expreſs the ſtate in each of theſe cir- 
.cumſtances as alſo under other modifications by forms of the ver 
itſelf, is called the conjugation of the verb. 


The forms of every ſuch ſeries are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 
claſſes, each whereof is called a mood, and each of theſe moods 
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is again ſubdiſtinguiſhed into. claſſes of forms, called tenſes; 
which tenſes are each of them diſtinguiſhed into forms, 
called the perſons of the verb; and theſe perſons are of two 


numbers; except the tenſes of the infinitive mood, and the 


participles, which have not the diſtinction of perſon and 
number. | 


The moods, tenſes, numbers, and perſons, are called by the 
ſame names in each of the voices; and if the method is well ob- 
ſerved in a few verbs, by which the tenſes of each mood, and 
the numbers, and. perſons of each tenſe, are formed; it will not 
be difficult to vary other verbs through the ſame. moods and 
tenſes of each of the voices, by uſing ſome verb, the variations 
of which are known, as a pattern to vary other verbs by. Seve - 
ral of theſe patterns (or paradigms, as they are called in gram- 


mar) are ſet down at length, in what is ſaid of the conjugation 
of the verb in the practical yur of this book. 


The variation of the forms of the Engliſh verb conſiſts partly 
in the alteration of the ſyllables of the verb itſelf; and partly in 
prefixing certain ſigns to ſeveral of the tenſes ; which ſigns are 
many of them alſo the names of verbal ſtates, and when not. uſed: 


with a verbal expreſſion depending on them, have. the compleat 
—_— of ſo. many, verbs.. 


The nature of theſe ſigns will be conſidered, when we come 
to ſpeak of the tenſes in particular: but as to the placing 
them properly in the moods and tenſes to which they reſpectively 
belong, there is no difficulty; for they are placed alike in the 
ſame moods, tenſes, and perſons, of all verbs in the ſame voices; 
ſo that if they are duly obſerved and remembered, through the 


ſeveral voices of any one verb, they may be revilly. applied 
throu gh the voices of any other verb. 


But 


But the variation of the ſyllables of ſeveral Engliſh verbs i 15 


ben of the third tenſe. Thus the three Sets e nam] named 


and the laſt of them alſo without the fign © have,” become 
ic name named named, which. are the roots of the verb, 


poſed, by Placing the ſigns properly with them, 


manner, viz, by the addition of the ſyllable © ed” to the firſt 


whilſt the reſt have all the three roots different from each other, 


ber in compariſon of the reſt, which form their roots in a man- 


theſe two hundred are of the moſt 


roots of all the reſt of the verbs are formed. 
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not eaſily reducible to any certain patterns. 


There are but three forms of the Engliſh verb, — with 
the participle in © ing,” neceflary to be attended to, in order to 
compoſe all the other forms n of any of the voices, 
Theſe forms have been called, the roots of the verb; and they 
appear in the firſt perſons of the three firſt tenſes of the indicative 
mood active, if conſidered without the pronoun perſonal and the 


I bave named, if confidered without the pronoun * 7” 


from one or other of which all the _— —_ com- 


There are about four thonſand five headred verbs in ho Eng- 
liſh language ; and of theſe, four thouſand three hundred, at th 
leaſt, are obſerved to form theſe roots after one and the ſame 


root : for in all theſe verbs, the ſecond and third roots are alike. 
But of the remaining two hundred verbs, ſome are obſerved 
to have all the three roots alike, and ſome few the firſt and 
third, others the ſecond and third alike, but not ending in © ed,” 


Now although two hundred verbs are but a very ſmall num- 


ner ſo very eaſy and regular: yet it is obſerved, that many of 
frequent uſe in the language; 
ſo that it is of as much conſequence to reduce the formation of 
their roots to ſome rules, as it is to ſhew the rule by which the 
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It has been propoſed, that four conjugations ſhall be eftabliſh- | 
ed in the Engliſh; and that all the verbs, in which the three 
roots are the ſame, ſhall be conſidered as of the firſt conjugation; 
thoſe in which the firſt and third root is the ſame, as of the ſe- 
cond conjugation: thoſe in which the ſecond and third are the 
fame, as of the third conjugation : thoſe in which all the three 
roots are different, as of the fourth conjugation . But the 
diſtinctions above mentioned do not ſeem to be af ſufficient 
conſequence to eſtabliſh different conjugations upon, For the 
principal uſe of a diſtinction of conjugation is, to direct the learner 
how to deduce all the forms of the verb from one or two princi- 
pal forms, which are ſuppoſed to be known: yet although it is 
known, that an Engliſh verb is of one of the claſſes which are 
conſidered as of the ſecond, or third, or fourth conjugation; 
and the firſt root of the verb is alſo known: the learner will not, 
from ſuch knowledge, be able to form the other two roots. 
And beſides, ſeveral verbs, whereof the ſecond and third roots 
do not end in * ed,” although they are both alike, will be re- 
duced to the third conjugation, along with the great number 
of verbs of which the ſecond and third roots always end in ed. * 


Thus, the verb © 7 fland” will bi of the ſame conjugation | 
with the verb * zo call,” or with the verb © fo labour,” although 
the firſt verb makes I and f- have food, in its three 
capital tenſes, whilſt the others make, I call I called] have 
© called,” * Fi labour I laboured ] have laboured, in the ſame 
three tenſes, And it is manifeſt, that the formation of theſe tenſes 
of the firſt verb, is made by a different rule from that which is 
obſerved in the formation of the ſame tenſes in the two laſt verbs; 


It appears therefore the moſt ſy itable to the Engliſh langue age, 
to eſtabliſh but one regular conjugation for its verbs; in which 
conjugation, the ſecond and third root of the verb always ends in 
* ed,” or, what is to the ſame effect, the firſt and ſecond pres 


* See Dr, Ward's Four Eſſays on the Engliſh language, 
B b 


terites 
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of being the object of actual perception, or of memory, or of 


or may be, the object of actual perception; the ſecond, or preter- 
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terites of the indicative mood, always end in © ed,” in the firſt 
perſon fingular ; and to conſider all the verbs which do not agree 
with this conjugation as irregular, 


The irregular verbs may be reduced to claſſes, each claſs con- 
ſiſting of ſuch verbs as derive their ſecond and third roots from 
the firſt, or their third roots from the firſt or ſecond, nearly by 
the ſame kind of variation; and this proceeding willeduce the 
Engliſh verbs to rule, ſo far as they are capable of ſuch reduction. 
This will be much more for the benefit of learners, eſpecially of 
foreigners, who have principally an occaſion for ſuch a help to 
the memory; and therefore this proceeding will be made uſe of 
in the practical part of * book. 


SECTION VII. 
Of the moods of verbs in general. 


HES E are different manners of forming expreſſions of 2 
verbal ſtate conſidered under its three capital diſtinctions, 


foreſight, for the ſake of adding other circumſtances to each of 
theſe diſtinctions, by forms of the verb itſelf. 


The ſimpleſt of all the moods is the infinitive, in which I alſo 
comprehend the participles. For the forms of this mood repre- 
ſent a verbal ſtate under the threefold diſtinction above mentioned, 
and no other, The firſt, or preſent tenſe of the mood, and the 
participle preſent, either of them expreſſes a verbal ſtate, as it is, 


tenſe, and the participle paſt, expreſs a ſtate as it is, or may be, 
the object of memory; and the future tenſe, as well as the fu- 
ture participle, expreſs a ſtate as it is, or may be, the object of 
. | | 

The 


— 
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The other moods (which I ſhall call the definitive moods) may 
conveniently enough be reduced to four; the eſtabliſhed names 


of which are, the indicative, the imperative, the potential, and 
the ſubjunctive. 


I include in the potential mood, thoſe forms of the verb 
which have been conſidered as forming certain moods, called 
the elective, the determinative, the obligative, and the com- 
pulſive moods; that is to ſay, thoſe tenſes of the verb which 
have the ſigns © may—might —would—ſhould and muſt,” as well 
as thoſe which have the ſigns © can and could. For the ſtates 
denoted by the former ſigns, have a relation to power conſidered = 
either as permiſſive, ſpontaneous, or obligative, And as the di- 
ſtinction of moods in verbs is chiefly eſtabliſhed for the convenience 
of reducing the ſeveral forms of verbs to certain claſſes in teach- 
ing, in order to aſſiſt the learner's memory; theſe claſſes ſhould 
be reduced to as few as may be conſiſtent with perſpicuity ; leſt 
inſtead of aſſiſting the memory, the too great number, and the 
too great ſubtlety of the diſtinctions, ſhould perplex it. 


SECTION RX. 
07 the moods of verbs in particular. 


BEGIN what 1 propoſe to fay of each mood in particular, 


with an account of the infinitive mood, as it is the moſt fim- 
ple of them all. 


The forms of this mood are called Wy as the forms of all 
the other moods are. But theſe forms do not relate to time eſti- 
mated by the time of ſpeaking, as the tenſes of the other moods 
do. There is a definitive verb in every ſentence, which deter- 
mines whether the time, to which the ſentence relates, is the time 


of ſpeaking, or ſome point, or period, preceding, or ſucceed- = 


* See Mr, White S Eſſay on the Engliſh yerb, 
Bb 2 — 


— — — 
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ing the time of ſpeaking. And the ſituation of the verbal Rate 
may be that denoted by any of the tenſes of the infinitive mood, 
at the time, or before the time, or after the time of ſpeaking, y 
For a ſtate may be conſidered as in continuance, or as capable of 

being the object of actual perception, or ſo far as it is over, and 

conſequently a mere object of the memory, or as propoſed or 

foreſeen, and conſequently as a mere object of future exiſtence, 

at any time, paſt, preſent, or to come, And the being in one 

of theſe circumſtances, without determining the time when, 

is the ſituation under which verbal ſtates are repreſented by the 
forms'of the-infinitive mood, and 1 the participles ; as has been 
already obſerved. 


Thus, « 70 propeſ fuch a thing—to have propoſed it—to be 
&« about to propuſe it —i5—a5—or will be—confiaered as a proof 
r of diſcernment,” are all ſentences which may be uſed on ſome 
occaſions with propriety. So that either the paſt, preſent, -or 
Future tenſe of the infinitive mood may be referred to the time 

of ſpeaking, -or to time preceding, or ſucceeding that time, as 
it is here referred to the forms ** 75 was, and will be,” or as it 
may be, to the forms of any other definitive verb. 


The participles, whether uſed adjectively, or in coaleſcence, 
expreſs verbal ſtates under the ſame diſtinctions, not referring to 
one time more © than another, 


SE C TION X. 
07 the de efunitive moods of verbs in general. 


HE verb in every form of each of theſe moods, 3 
tice that the compoſition of the expreſſion of the object, 
or ſubject, to which any of theſe forms is applied, is ſtopped; 

and that the . * the compoſition of the expreſſion 
| whereof 
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| whereof | is ſo ſtopped, is of a certain verbal ſpecies, the cha- 
racteriſtic of which is the Nate contained in the on of 


the verb. 


Every verb in theſe moods, of conſequence, contains in it a 
declaration concerning ſome fubject ; and therefore no verb in 
any of theſe moods can be uſed, without having relation to ſuch 
ſubject, either expreſſed, or underſtood. So that no definitive 
verb is compleat ſenſe in itſelf; but requires a ſubject to be ap- 
plied to, in order to make it ſuch ſenſe. There are three in- 
ſtances in which this ſubject is almoſt conſtantly underſtood; as 
the ſubject is always the ſpeaker himſelf. Theſe inſtances are, 
A quęſtion a command, and a wiſh,” 


Me have ſhewn already, that a queſtion always depends upon 
the words, © I would know, or I would be told, or upon ſome 
ſentence of the ſame import, And it is equally manifeſt, that a 


command. always depends upon the words, © 1 direct. I ordain 


e I command,” or on ſome ſentence of the like import; for if 
the expreſſion, © do this,” be compleated, it will amount to the 
following ſentence, ** I direct that you do this; and ſo of any other 
command. As to a wiſh, it is a declaration that the coming to paſs 
of ſuch or ſuch things would give the perſon who wiſhes pleaſure. 
Hence a wiſh expreſſed by © may or might,” is nothing more 


than a declaration, that the perſon who ſpeaks would receive” 


pleaſure, if what he repreſents as capable af being, actually 
were. Thus, © may you ſucceed,” is equivalent to the ſentence, 
* am defirous, or I am anxious that this repreſentation of you as 


&« ſucceed: "g ſhould not be attended with any contradiction or bin- 


* drance;” and ſo of any other wiſh, 


Therefore all the Forms of all the definitive moods are declara- 
tions made concerning ſubjects, the compoſition of the expreſ- 
tons whereof is compleatly aſcertained. But as in every que- 
ſtion, command, or wiſh, the — 18 ee the ſpeaker him- 

ſelf, 
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ſelf, it is underſtood of courſe ; and nothing is actually expreſſed, 
but what the queſtion, or command, or wiſh, is about; on] 
notice is given to underſtand the ſentence which immediately "= E: 
lates to the ſpeaker, by placing the nominative caſe after the 5 
verb, or ſign of the verb, in that part of the ſentence which is Hl 
expreſſed, and which ſhews that which the queſtion, or com- 
mand, or wiſh, is on: 


SECTION XI. 
0 F the definitive moods in particular, and e of the 


indicative mood. 


HIS mood conſiſts of ſix forms, or tenſes, ſo eſtabliſhed, 

that two of them relate to time preſent, two to time paſt, 
and two to time to come, the preſent time, by which the time 
paſt, and to come, is eſtimated, being conſidered as the time of 
ſpeaking, unleſs notice is given to the contrary. One of each of 
theſe pairs of tenſes, in the active voice, repreſents the verbal ſtate 
as not compleated, and the other tenſe of each pair, as com- 
pleated in ſome degree, or as intirely compleated and over. 


In the middle, and paſſive voice, the verbal word which is 
added to the ſeveral forms or tenſes of the verb fo be,” always 
repreſents the verbal ſtate denoted by it as the object of actual per- 
ception ; but two of the tenſes of the verb © 0 be” in this mood, 
relate to time preſent, two to time paſt, and two to time to 
come: and one tenſe of each pair expreſſes * being,” ſo far as 
it is paſt and over at the time to which it relates; and by this 
means the verbal ſtate expreſſed by the participial forms as the 

object of perception, is ſhewn to have its © being paſt or over, 

in time paſt, Preſent, or to come; which way of repreſenting 
its being” as paſt, is of the fame effect with repreſenting it as 

over by another different verbal word ; as is done in the ſecond 

. preterite, 
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preterite, the pluperfect, and ſecond future of the active voice, 


Thus, © IT have given] had given.. ſhall have given,” are ex- 


preſſions nearly equivalent to, J Pave been giving had been 
ce giving ſhall have been giving.” This will be more parti- 
cularly ſhewn, when we come to ſpeak of the tenſes Ny 


Of the i mperative mood, 


THr1s mood, as is already ſhewn, is only a ſet of forms eſta- 
bliſhed to expreſs what the ſpeaker enjoins, or directs, in an ex- 
peditious manner; by giving notice to the hearer to underſtand 
the ſentence which ſhould expreſs the ſpeaker's intention to dt- 


rect or enjoin, whilſt he only declares what the direction or in- 


junction 1 is about, 


An entreaty, or prayer, is expreſſed by the forms of this 
mood, as well as a command, For an entreaty agrees with a 
command in this, that both equally fignify what the ſpeaker 
would have to be, or to be done, or to be granted. But the 
perſons to whom commands are given, are ſuppoſed to be ſuch 
as the ſpeaker can compel, or oblige to fulfill his injunctions ; 
whereas, the perſons to whom entreaties are uſed, are _—_— 
to be ſuch as the ſpeaker cannot compel, or oblige © 10 be 


e do,” what he ſignifies he would have © o be” or © zo be 
% done.” 


A mere queſtion may be put into the form of this mood; as 


in the expreſſion, tell me who that gentleman 1s ;” for inded a 


queſtion is, in its nature, either a command, or an entreaty, to 
give an n anſwer to it. 


Of the potential mood. 


Tux import of the ſigns of this mood will confirm the account 
which is given above of the nature of verbal ſtates; for it is ap- 
parent, that the figns ** ſhall— wil Po (from which © ſhould” and 

AE « avould” 
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192 A SPECULATIVE 


« would” are derived) © can—=mmay” and © muſt,” each of them 
denotes a ſtate which may be expreſſed by words that have no 


verb in them. As for inſtance, ** hall” denotes any ſtate which 


is analogous to a ſtate of compulſion z te 2111,” any ſtate analogous 


to a ſtate of volition 3 “can, any ſtate atalopous to a ſtate of 
ability; may,” any ſtate analogous to a ſtate of freedom from con- 
tradiction; © muſt,” any ſtate analogous to a ſtate of inevitable ne- 
ceſſity. But when theſe ſtates are expreſſed by ſubſtantives alone, 
or by ſubſtantives with other words depending on them, the 
principle by which the ſtates exiſt cannot be communicated to 
them occaſionally, and with-held occaſionally, Whereas, . the 


principle by which they exiſt, when they are expreſſed by theſe 


verbal forms, © ſhall—will—can—may” and muſt,” may be 
_ deſtroyed at pleaſure by the negative © Lad ” as, © ſhall not. 

* will not—cannot—may not—muſt not: and likewiſe may be 
reſtored at pleaſure ; as, © you ſhall not, you ſball— you will not, 
e you will;” and fo of "other inſtances, The ſtates denoted by 


theſe ſigns are likewiſe characteriſtics of ſpecies. For any object 


with © hall“ depending upon its name, is in a ſituation analo- 
gous to that of an object compelled;” any object with * vill, 
to that of an object willing,” or © intending ;” any object with 
* can,” to that of © an object enabled; any object with may,” 
to that of © an object freed from contradiction; any object with 


© muſt,” to that of © an object neceſſitated.” The ſtates denoted 


by theſe ſigns, as likewiſe by could—might—ſhould—would,” 
are all definitive, i. e. they all give notice, that compoſition of the 
expreſſion on which any of them depends is compleated, and 


that the ſtate denoted by the ſign, affects the whole object that 
is denoted by the expreſſion, which is compleated as to its com- 


poſition, and on which the ſign depends. Theſe ſigns are there- 
fore real definitive verbs, but are conſidered only as ſigns, be- 
cauſe they are ſeldom uſed alone, but with another verbal form 
depending on them. The verbal forms which depend upon 
theſe ſigns, are the preſent and paſt tenſes of the infinitive mood, 


without the fign “ 79” and when theſe forms are uſed in depen- 
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dence on the ſigns © can may, &c. they denote ſtates merely 
as imagined, or foreſeen, or remembered, or ſome way collected 


by induction from the ſtates which are denoted by the ſigns, or 


from other circumſtances. Thus in the expreſſion, I can read, 
the ſtate of ability denoted by can, is a ſtate actually exiſting 
at the time in which the words are ſpoke ; but the ſtate of 
« reading” is not in actual exiſtence, although it may be brought 
into immediate exiſtence, if the.perſon denoted by © 7” exerts 
his ability, by performing the act of reading. And in the ex- 
preſſion, ** the letters may be come,” © the letters being come, is only 
an imagined preſent ſtate, And © may” ſhews, that nothing is 
perceived which contradicts the reality of what is only ima- 


gined. In the expreſſion, ** you may go, it is manifeſt that 


e your going” is a conſequence of the ſtate of freedom from con- 


tradiction that is granted to ©* you” by the word © may; ſo that 


the ſtate © go is a kind of future ſtate, or a conſequence fore- 
ſeen, of the ſtate of freedom from contradiction that is granted. 
But as this conſequence will moſt probably immediately enſue 
upon the leave granted, it is conſidered as an object of actual per- 
ception, as much as the ſtate denoted by may,” on which it 
depends, If a ſtate, conſidered as paſt, depends upon may,” 
it is uſually an imagined ſtate, and not one actually remembered; 
as when it is ſaid, © ſuch a thing may have been, the thing is 


imagined as exiſting in time paſt, and it is aſſerted that what is 
imagined, is not attended with any contradictory circumſtance. 


So if a verb of the preſent form of the infinitive mood depends 


upon © muft,” the ſtate denoted by it is either imagined, and 


ſuch circumſtances are perceived to attend it, as induce a neceſſi- 
ty of looking upon what is imagined as a certainty : or the ſtate 
1s a conſequence inevitable of ſome reaſon given, or to be given ; 
or of ſomething underſtood, though not mentioned. Thus in 

the expreſſion, they muſt be at their journey's end by this time.“ 


Their ſtate of being is only imaginary in the ſpeaker ; but he has 


ſuch reaſons for what he only imagines, that the imagined con- 
ſequence appears to him as neceſſarily true, So in the expreſſion, 
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&« you muſt go, pour going,” is repreſented as unavoidable, but ag 
a ſtate foreſeen, and not actually preſent. If a verb of the paſt 
form depends upon muſt, the ſtate denoted by it is imagined 
as having exiſted in time paſt; and ſome reaſons expreſſed, or 
underſtood, make what is only imagined, appear neceſſarily 
true; as in the expreſſion, things muſt have miſcarried. 


The ſtates, ſhould—would—could—might,” in ſome appli. 
cations of them, expreſs the ſtates denoted by a. - 
can may, as merely remembered; and in other applications 
they expreſs. imagined ſtates which depend upon them as leſs: 
certain, or leſs probable than thoſe ſtates are repreſented,. when. 
they depend upon the ſigns, © /ball—wvill—can—may.” The 
ſigns, ſhould—would,” &c. are uſed in the former ſenſe in 
ſuch expreſſions as the following; *©* he ſaid that he ſhould —would. 
„c —could—might do this or that,” For the words which he 
really ſpoke were, 1 hall - will can may do this or. that.” 
But as what is ſaid, is conſidered as merely remembered 
ſome time after he ſaid it, the ſtates which he denoted by the 
preſent forms, © ſball— will can may, are now conſidered as 
paſt, and therefore are now denoted by © /hould—would—could—. 
* might,” So in the expreſſions, © this might be done formerhy,. 
« but muſt not be done now—1 could do this yeſterday, but cannot 
« now—they would do thus in ſpite of what I could ſay.” The 
ſtates denoted by might—could, and would,” are the ſtates- 
© may—can—wWill,” conſidered as paſt, or as merely remem- 
bered at the time of ſpeaking. Theſe ſigns are uſed in the 
latter ſenſe in ſuch expreſſions as, they ſhould—would—could— 
« might be at ſuch a place; for “ their being at ſuch a place,” 
is only an imagined ſtate, conſidered as leſs certain, or probable: 
than it would be, if it were faid, © they ſhall—will—can—may 
« be at at ſuch a place. When the paſt form of the infinitive 
mood depends on theſe ſigns, the ſtate expreſſed is uſually alto- 
gether imaginary, and never has an actual exiſtence ; for if I 
ſay, “ be could might —would—ſhould have done this or that,” I 
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in effect ſay that it is not really done. Thus much may be ſuffi 
cient to ſhew the general nature of this mood: I have ſaid more 
of it than of the other moods, becauſe the imaginary nature of 
the dependent ſtates concerned in it, and the very extenſive na- 
ture of the ſtates denoted by its ſigns, occaſion the forms of 


which it confiſts, to be applied in a great variety of meanings, 


and oftentimes in a very indefinite meaning. 


8 Of. the ſubjun#ive mood, 


Tus mood has little or no variation of perſon; and the forms 


of the firſt perſons of its tenſes are not much different from the 
correſpondent tenſes of the indicative mood, except in the verb 
*« o be,” which has in its preſent tenſe © I be, and in its firſt 


preterite © 7 were,” This mood is now little uſed, the indica- 
tive being ſubſtituted in its place: yet the beſt Engliſh writers 


have uſually ſutjoined the forms of it to expreſſions depend- 
ing on the words, before—ere— (uſed as a kind of con- 


junctions) except—howſoever or however —if—leſt-—ſo—though or 


« although—till or until —unleſs—whether —whoſoever or whoever 
6% —Twhatſoever or whatever ;”” ſo that the mood muſt be retained 


in the form of conjugation, though its tenſes are no way different 
in ſignification from the correſponding tenſes of the indicative 
mood, F 8 


SECTION XI. 
Of the tenſes of verbs. 


HES E have been explained, in a great meaſure, in what 
is ſaid of the nature of the verb in general, and of the 
ſeveral moods in particular to which the tenſes belong. Indeed 


nothing more remains to be ſaid concerning the tenſes of the in- 


finitive mood, and the participles, 
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Ihe firſt perſon of the tenſes themſelves. The tenſes reſolved 


196 A SPECULATIVE 
The tenſes of the other moods may be much luftrated by 


reſolving the tenſes of the indicative mood of any ſimple verb 


( ſuch as the verb 7o have”). by the tenſes of the verb © to be, 
in the manner following. 


oo” 


Preſent T have J am having 

Firſt preterite Thad 1 was having 
Firſt future T fball baue FT ſhall be having 
Second preterite I have bad T am having had 

Pluperfect T had had T was having had 


| Second future T ſhall have had | 1 ſhall be having bad 


The three laſt tenſes may likewiſe be reſolved i in the follow- 


ing manner. 


Second preterite I have had I have been having 
Pluperfect I bad bad I had been having 
Second future. I. ſhall have hag. I Jour have been having 


By ele theſe tenſes thus reſolved, it appears that the 
preſent repreſents the ſtate having” as an object of actual per- 


caption, or as in continuance, at the preſent time (i. e. at the 


time in which the words © 1 have” are ſpoke) and that the power 
of the definitive verb © am,” included. in. © laue, repreſents the 
ſpeaker as in being at that time. 


The firſt preterite as reſolved into © I was having, repreſents 
the ſtate of having” as an object of actual perception in time 


paſt, which time is denoted by the definitive verb 9vas,” re- 
preſenting the ſpeaker as in being at that time. But the word 


« bad” may be likewiſe confidered as denoting the ſtate of 
*« baving” as a mere object not of actual perception at the 
time of ſpeaking, Hence this tenſe has an indefinite mean- 


ing. For it may either denote a. ſtate. as in continuance at 


ſome: 
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me time paſt, or as finiſhed and over at the time preſent, or 
as not actually — at any time. 


The firſt future repreſents the ſtate of © having,” as an object 


of actual perception at ſome time not come when the words of 
the tenſe are ſpoke. | 


The other three tenſes may each of them be reſolved two 
ways; that is to ſay, by conſidering either the ſtate © having had” 
as an object of mere memory, i. e. as paſt and over, and by re- 
ferring this ſtate to time preſent by © T am,” to time paſt by 
« T was,” and to time to come by I. ſhall be: or by conſider- 

ing the ſtate © having” as in continuance, and referring it to 
time ended at preſent by © 7 pave been,” or to time ended at 
ſome time paſt by © Thad been,” or to time conſidered as ended 
at ſome future period, by © 7 ſhall have been. 


Which way ſoever theſe three tenſes are reſolved, the firſt of 
them, or preterperfect tenſe, or ſecond preterite (for it is called 
by both theſe names) has relation to preſent time: and therefore: 
it is never uſed to refer a ſtate to any period of time that is quite 
over when the tenſe is ſpoke ; as for inſtance, we do not ay 
« they have had ſucceſs laſt year 4 month ago— yeſterday,” 
&c. becauſe © laſt year—a' month ago—yeſterday,” are periods. 
of time quite ended when the words are ſpoke. But the: 
firſt preterite, as being an indefinite tenſe, is uſed on ſuch occa- 
ſons; as in the expreſſions, © they had ſucceſs laſt year —a month 
« ago—yeſterday,” &c, and we ſay, ©* they have had ſucceſs — 
« this year — this month to- day, &c. becauſe theſe periods of 
time are protect when the words are ſpoke. 


There are two forms of each of the Engliſh future tenſes; 
the one form 2 oy: will,” and the other by ce fall”. 
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« Jill” denotes a future ſtate, which ſome perſon determines 


concerning himſelf; but a ſtate which he only foreſees, believes, 
hopes, fears, ſuppoſes, or is told concerning other n or 


objects. 


c Shall” denotes a future ſtate which {ome perſon only fore- 


ſees, believes, hopes, fears, ſuppoſes, or is told, concerning 


himſelf ; but a ſtate which he determines cpngaroung other per- 


ſons or objects. 


1 ane uſed on common occaſions, if no mention e 


of the perſon who determines the future ſtate, or of him who 
foreſees, believes, &c. ſuch ſtate ; ; this perſon is underſtood to 


be the ſame who ſpeaks each ſentence, and who of conſequence 
himſelf, fingly, or united with others, bears the firſt perſon. 
Therefore the ſentences, ©. J—we will go,” © yon. he they 


te « ſhall ay, are equivalent to, Tue who ſpeak determine to 


„go, ue who, ſpeak determine that ry fay.” 


But the ſentences, ** ue ſhall go, you>—be—they 010 
« flay,” are equivalent to, 1-—we who ſpeak foreſee, boſs, fear, 


Sc. our going,” and © wee their. ſtayi ng. 


In poetic or ſublime language, the words, it is 's irrevocably. 


determined, or ſome words of the like, import, are frequently 
left to be underſtood from the nature of the ſtile and ſubject. 


Thus, in the Pſalms, “bey (i. e. the heavens and the earth) ſhall 
ws periſh, but thu (i. e. O God) ſhalt endure; that is to ſay, 
« it is irrevocably determined that they ſhall periſh,” &c. 


In compound ſentences, if the words, “it is determined —or- 
e dained— decreed—reſolued,” or other words of like import, be 
actually mentioned in connexion with a ſentence containing a fu- 
ture ſtate, the form by © /hall” is always uſed; as, it is deter- 
 mined—ordained, &c, that —— ſhall ſucceed.” 


In 
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In compound ſentences, if a perſon is repreſented as deter- 


mining or fixing his own future ſtate, 4711” is uſed ; if the fu- 
ture ſtate of other perſons or objects, ** ſhall” is uſed, 


As, © I determine that I will go——that you——he—they ſhall lay,” 
e John determi nes —reſolves that be will * qou.— James, 


4 or any other perſon, Ju * 


If in ſuch ſentences a perſon is repreſented-as foreſceing, be- 
lieving, fearing, hoping, ſuppoſing, his own future ſtate ; or 


declaring what he is told of it, ſhall” is uſed; if as foreſeeing, 


believing, &c. or as declaring what he is told of the future ſtate 


of others, © will” is uſed ;. as, © I foreſcee—fear—hope — am told, 


Ge. that 1 ſhall go—that you——he—they will flay,” © Fobn 
e foreſees—fears—hopes—1s told, &c. that he ſhall go—that you 
* = fames, or any other perſon or object, but himſelf and 1 will tay.” 


Hence theſe rules. follow for the conſiſtent application of. 
« wll and ſhall,” | 


1, If the perſon who is repreſented as declaring a future ſtate, 
or as having his thoughts declared, is both himſelf in the ſtate, 


and likewiſe determines it; or if he is neither himſelf. in the ſtate, 


not determines it, ce ανν is uſed. 


As, I will geo Jay you will tlay—Fobn 8 


wo e be will return. Here 1—you and John,“ each de- 
clares a ſtate which himſelf is in, and alſo deter mines. 


&© The fone will fall — John ſays that James will be undone, or 
John believes. bopes—is told, &c. that James will be undone,” 
Here I,“ who make the declaration concerning the ſtone, am 
neither in the ſtate, © will fall, nor determine it; and John, 


who 1s repreſented as making the declaration, or having his 


thoughts declared concerning James, is neither in the ſtate 
will be undone,” nor determines it. 


* If 
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2. If the perſon who is repreſented as making a declaration, 

or as having his thoughts declared, concerning a future ſlate, 
is either himſelf in it, but does not determine it, or 15 not him- 
ſelf in it, but does determine it, Hall ” is uſed, 


As, © T ſhall go—you ſay that you Hoa 2 —Yobn fre 58 | 


« be ſhall be undone.” 


Here 1—you and Yon, are each in the future fates which 


themſelves are Wa bet as declaring, or as thoſe whoſe thoughts 


are declared; but they do not themſelves determine the ſtates, but 
ſome other perſon, or the courſe of things does it. 


e You ſhall go—you ſay that be ſhall flay—Fobn Aar that 
i James Mall be undone.” 


Here , who make the Adee concerning ce you,” am 


not in the ſtate ſhall go, but I determine it; © you,” who 
make the declaration concerning © him,” are not in the ſtate 
<< ſpall Hay 3 but you determine it ; and John, whos deter- 


mination is declared concerning Janes, 18 not in the ſtate ; 


mn Js be od but he determines it. 


Theſe rules moon for the . of ſigns, wie two has - 
repeat the ſame thing with regard to future ſtates, Thus my friend 
comes to me, and lays, e you will be puniſhed :” if I tell this to 
another perſon, I do it in theſe words, .** my friend tells me that 1 
1 ſhall be puniſhed.” The reaſon of this is, that my friend is not 


himſelf in the future ſtate of puniſhment, but I am, and we neither 


of us determine it; therefore he expreſſes a future Rate, which he 
is neither in, nor determines by vill; but I am in it, and do not 
determine it, therefore I expreſs it by « ball.” Had the magiſtrate, 


+ who determines the ſtate, declared it to me, the words would have 


been, you ſhall be puniſhed,” becauſe he determines the ſtate, and 


is not in it. If I tell theſe words again, I till ſay, e the magiſtrate 


«© tells me that I fhall be puniſhed, for J am in the ſtate as 1 was 


before, and do not determine it any more than I did before. 
3 cc * Wauld 


n 61 


ee Muld and ſhould” are applied on the ſame principles with 
te will and ſhall, only in compound ſentences they depend on 
the firſt preterite or pluperfect; as, © I ſaid I would —JOu—be 


« ſhould go,” be bad foreſeen that he ſpould=tvey wwould go; 
and ſo of other Inſtances. 


It is + that in the tenſes of the indicative mood, the 
verbal ſtate is always conſidered as in actual continuance at ſome 


time, paſt, preſent, or to come, or as actually paſt and over at 
ſome 2 paſt, preſent, or to come, 


80 that the ſtate conſidered as 0 < about to be,” or as 
any other ways barely contingent, is not taken notice of in the 
| tenſes of this mode. Nor does this mood expreſs the ſtate as 
under an inevitable neceſſity of exiſtence at any time; and yet 


it is frequently required to conſider, and to expreſs a verbal ſtate | 
as in theſe ſituations, 


The forms of the imperative and potential mood, are intro- 
duced as ſupplements to the indicative, being intended to expreſs 


verbal ſtates, either as in contingent ſituations, or as in a ſitua- 
tion of inevitable neceſſity. 


1 . hitherto conſidered the tenſes of the indicative mood as | 
they are applied to real ſtates. For when they are uſed to expreſs 
ſtates conſidered as merely imagined, or ſuppoſed, the preſent tenſe 
expreſſes a ſtate as probably exiſting at the time of ſpeaking, 
and the firſt preterite a ſtate as not probably exiſting at that 

time, although it is then ſuppoſed, Thus, if he does this or 
« that, he is to be blamed,” ſhews that the ſuppoſition « be does this 
te or that may probably be true; but ** / he did this or cog 
* be would be blamed,” ſhews, that © his doing this or that” is 
probably not a true ſuppoſition, And, as the firſt preterite is an 
indefinite tenſe, the ſuppoſition may relate to paſt, preſent, or fu- i 
ture time, The ſecond preterite, in ſuppoſitions, expreſſes a ſtate 
| Dd that 
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that has probably been; as, if be has done fo, 1 commend him,” 
ſhews, that he probably has done ſo. But the pluperfe& ex. 


preſſes a ſtate that probably has not been; as, zf he bad done ſo, 
« 7 ſhould commend him,” ſhews, that he very probably has not 
done ſo. It is true, that the indefinite ſtates, ** would be blamed 


« —ſhould commend him,” contribute much to ſhew the uncer- 


tainty of the premiſed ſuppoſitions on which they depend. But 


ſtill the tenſes, or forms, be did-—he had done,” muſt be in 


themſelves of an indefinite fignification ; for otherwiſe no con- 
ſequences that follow from them could make them ſo, 


Of the tenſes of the imperative mood. 


TarRE uſually appears but one tenſe in this mood, which is 
called the preſent tenſe, although the verbal ſtate to which the 
tenſe relates, in almoſt all commands and entreaties, exiſts in 
time poſterior to that in which the command is given, or the en- 
treaty made. For what is commanded, or entreated, is uſually 
to be effected after the command is given, or the entreaty is 


uſed; yet a command may be given concerning a ſtate in actual 


exiſtence; as when one perſon bids another keep in the ſame 
poſture in which he is; and ſo of other inſtances. Alſo a ſup- 
poſition may be made concerning the ſtate of an object at ſome 
time paſt; and the ſpeaker may enjoin or entreat thoſe to whom 
he ſpeaks, to look upon the ſuppoſition as true, or to take it for 


granted. And this ſometimes occaſions a verb of a paſt tenſe to ap- 


pear in the imperative form; as in the expreſſion, “ let bim have 


*« been perverſe, let him have been indiſcreet, ftill be deſerves pardon,” 


i. e. let it be taken for granted, that he has been perverſe, &c. 


In all commands or entreaties, the ſtate commanded, or en- 
treated, muſt be contingent; i. e. capable of being, or not be- 
ing, as the command or entreaty expreſſes it. For it is to no 
purpoſe to uſe commands or entreaties concerning ſtates which 
are not capable of being, or not being, as the commands or en- 
treaties expreſs them, and that at the pleaſure of the object en- 


of 


treated or commanded, 
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Of the tenſes of the potential mood. 


I HAvE, in a great meaſure, ſhewn the general nature of the 
ſeveral ſtates denoted by the ſigns of the tenſes of this mood, in 
the account WRT? is given of the mood, 


It is wt to diſtinguith particularly in the uſe of this 
mood, when the forms of it are applied to expreſs real ſtates, 
and when only imaginary ones. For as the tenſes of the indica- 
tive mood, when applied to the latter purpoſe, do not preſerve 
the preciſe diſtinctions of time paſt, prefent, and to come, as 
eſtimated by the time of ſpeaking, ſo neither do the tenſes of this 
mood, when applied for the like purpoſe. 


« Shall” and © will” + be conſidered as ſigns of the pre- 


ſent tenſe of this mood, as well as of the future of the indicative. 
For when it is ſaid, you ſhall be as you are—you qwill be as 


© you are, the ſtate denoted by /hall” is manifeſtly a preſent 


ſtate of compulſion ; and that denoted by © will, a preſent ſtate 


of volition; and ſo of many other inſtances of the uſe of © h 


and © will. The figns, © can—may—ſhall - will mut, when 
they ſignify real ſtates, and have the preſent form of the infini- 
tive mood after them, all relate to the time beginning with the 


preſent; as, © 7 can—may—ſhall —-will-—maft do this or that 


* this infant—t0-morrow—next year,” &c. The ſame ſigns 
with the paſt form of the infinitive mood, relate to time ending 
before, or with the preſent; as, he cannot — may not—ſhall not 


« will not muſt not have done tlie or that, though you ſay he has. 


The Gone ” cn. might—foald—aveuts with the preſent 
of the infinitive mood, repreſent the depending ſtate as in con- 
tinuance, whenſoever the ſtates denoted by could migbt— 


« ſhould —wwould,” have the fame effect with the ſtates denoted 


by © can—may—fhall—will,” Therefore theſe forms relate to 
any time, paſt, prefent, or to come. To the paſt, as, they could 


©. ——might—would do this yeſterday, but can —may.— bill not do it 
Dd2 © no 
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| 204 A SPECULATIVE © 
| « 20w;” and when ſpeaking of a paſt ſtate, we ſay, he ordered that 
| * all things ſhould be ſo or ſo; though his order really was, all. things 
1 4 Hall be ſo or ſo,” As to the preſent and future, theſe forms are 
= continually referred to them; as, be could — might — ſhould... 
&« ould do this or that —this inſtant ro. mor rom .—next year,” &c. 


As to theſe forms, when uſed with the paſt of the infinitive 
ö mood, they repreſent the depending ſtate as over, whenſoever 
the ſtates denoted by could—might——ſhould——would,” have the 
ſame effect with thoſe denoted by © can—may—ſhall—will,” 
as, J could=—-might—ſhould—would have done this or that 
« laſt year no- nent year,” Hence all. the tenſes in which 
the ſtate of the infinitive verb depends on could—might,” &c, 
are indefinite tenſes, as the firſt preterite, and pluperfect, of. the 
indicative mood are. 


| Of the tenſes of the ſubjunctiue mood. 
| I Have hitherto chiefly confidered. the definitive forms of 
j verbs, as they may be uſed in ſentences, each of which has no 
(1 more than one definitive verb in it. But definitive clauſes are 
| _ continually inſerted into other ſentences as dependent members 
| thereof, by being turned in relative clauſes, in the manner al- 
[i ready deſcribed. And definitive ſentences are likewiſe continu- 
ally made to expreſs mere circumſtances modifying other ſen- 
tences, by being placed in dependence on conjunctions, or other 
words which have the force of a relative pronoun, or of a con- 
junction in them: ſuch as, before—except—leſt—however,” 
 &c, It has been already obſerved, that the forms of the ſub- 
junctive mood are never uſed but in dependence on ſuch words, 
and therefore a verb in this mood is never the principal verb of a 
ſentence, as a verb in the indicative, imperative, and potential 
mood, may be. Therefore the forms of the ſubjunctivs mood 
are conſtantly uſed to expreſs ſtates as merely imagined, or con- 
ceptions ſome way leſs aſcertained than thoſe are, which are 
either the reſult of actual perception, or of memory, or of de- 
termined 
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GRAMMAR. 205 
termined purpoſe, or actual obligation. But the indefinite tenſes 
of the indicative and potential moods, are likewiſe capable of 
being uſed for the ſame purpoſes; and as the tenſes of theſe 
moods relate to the ſame times to which the tenſes of the ſub- 
junctive mood relate, this laſt mood is not of abſolute neceſſity. 
The whole plan of the Engliſh language is formed with a con- 
ſtant view to ſimplicity; for few or no varieties are admitted 
into it merely for the ſake of diverſity of cadence, when the pre- 
eiſion of ſenſe is no ways promoted by ſuch diverſity. Hence the 

ſubjunctive mood never was much uſed in Engliſh, and ſeems to 
be growing more and more into diſuſe, the indicative being ſub- 
ſtituted for it. 


All the indefinite tenſes of all the moods are peculiarly proper 
for ſuppoſitions; and, when they are ſo uſed, the nominative 
caſe is often ſet after the verb, or the ſign, and, is omitted; 
as, did be conſider — bad be conſidered — could he might he— 
ce ſhould he—would be confider his own good, he could not do or have 
te done this or that,” i.e. © if be confidered—1f he had confidered,” 

&c. Theſe forms of conſtruction are likewiſe uſed in queſtions, 
as has been already obſerved, when ſuch queſtions are made by 
way of ſuppoſition: only when a queſtion is aſked in this manner, 
the perſon who aſks it would be told whether the affirmative, or 
negative of the ſuppoſition, 1s true; and this part of the ſpeaker's 
meaning is ſhewn by joining no clauſe to the ſuppoſition, by 
which a queſtion is aſked, Thus, did he confider his own 
«« good? may be a queſtion ; and the anſwer to it may be © yes” 
or 10. But when ſuppoſitions are either made by © /, or 
by placing the nominative caſe after the verb, or ſign of the verb, 
ſome ſentence is always connected with them; ſuch as, he 
* could not do this or that,” in the example above, For why 
ſhould ſuppoſitions be made, but to ſhew what follows from, or 
1s ſome way connected with them, ſeeing a mere ſuppoſition gives 
no information ? If therefore the ſpeaker can ſhew what is con- 
nected with his ſuppoſition, he does it by an additional ſentence : 


if 
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if not, it is a notice that he expects the hearer will do it, by 
adding yes,” or © no,” or © 1 do not know,” or ſome ſuch ex. 
preſſion, by way of anſwer, ' A wiſh, when expreſſed by © may,” 
with the nominative caſe after it, is likewiſe a ſuppoſition, which 
would pleaſe the ſpeaker if it were a reality; and therefore it ad- 
mits of the ſame form of conſtruction that the ſuppoſition of a 
queſtion does. But it is ſhewn to require no anſwer by ſome 
demonſtrative circumſtance ; as the tone of voice in which it is 
uttered: or by ſome circumſtances, either actually expreſſed as 
attending the wiſh, or left to be ſupplied by what is ſaid or done 
before the wiſh is expreſſed. irs 


| Thus much may be ſufficient for explaining the general na- 
| | ture and uſe of the tenſes of the ſeveral moods: fome particu- 


i larities of conſtruction, in which they are applied in the Eng- 
i liſh, will be taken notice of in the practical part of this work. 
; 5  $ECTION XIIL 


Of the perſons of verbs. 


FE diſtinctions upon which the different perſons of verbs 
1 are founded, ariſe ſolely from the uſe of language itſelf, 
and relate to the diſtinctions of the feveral ſpecies denoted by the 
perſonal pronouns, as theſe diſtinctions ate in the objects on 
which the verbs depend. And as in Engliſh the perſonal pro- 
noun is almoſt conſtantly applied to the names of objects of the 
firſt and ſecond perfon, both fingular and plural, whilſt objects 
of the third perſon are applied in both numbers without the per- 
ſonal pronoun: there is no abſolute neceſſity for a variation in 
the perſonal forms of the verb itſelf, Hence the ſubjunctive 
mood in the Engliſh has little or no variation of this kind. But 
as it is convenient to have the object which is the principal in 
the ſubject of what is ſaid, aſcertained as preciſely as poſſible; 
| the other definitive moods have a diſtinction of perſons in the 
it | | 2 | ſingular 
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fingular number,; ſo that it may be known from the termina- 
tion of the verb alone in theſe moods, what perſon the ſingular 
object bears to which the verb is applied. By this means the 
diſtinction between ſingle objects engaged in the diſcourſe 
as ſpeaking, and ſpoken to, is more effectually kept up, in the 
ſubjects of ſentences, and of relative clauſes, than if the verb 
had not this diſtinction of perſons ; and both theſe perſonages 
are kept diſtinct from objects which are only brought into the 
diſcourſe, as the materials thereof, and not as bearing perſonages 
in the diſcourſe itſelf : conſequently, the diſcourſe is more deter- 
minate than it would be, without ſuch diverſity of termination in 
the perſons of the definitive verb, But if objects, between which 
the diſcourſe is carried on, be of the plural number, their per- 
ſons are only diſtinguiſhed in this language by the perſonal pro- 
nouns, © we” and * ye” or © you,” being added, the firſt to the | 
name of the plural object ſpeaking, and the ſecond to the name : 
of the plural obje& ſpoken to, and not by the termination of the 
perſons of the verb in the plural number, 


SECTION XIV. 


Of the verbs which are uſed as figns of the tenſes 
F other verbs. 


"THESE make fo very conſiderable a part of all the com- 
pound tenſes of the Engliſh verb, that the uſe and im- 


port of them muſt be particularly accounted for in a treatiſe of 
this kind, RS TEE. 


Theſe verbs are uſually called auxiliar verbs, and ſome of 
them (as I think) are uſed in the conjugating of verbs in all the 
languages of Europe; at leaſt verbs equivalent to © have—had” 
and © having,“ are uſed as auxiliars in the French language: and 

M. Du Marſais, a moſt able grammarian, is of opinion, that 
they have been introduced into that language from a corruption 
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< literally, will ſhew the verbs have” and“ bag” applied ex- 


* actly as theſe auxiliars are in French.“ 


15 Quæ nos noſtramque adoleſcentiam habent deſpicatam; “ 
Who us and our youth have deſpiſed. 


« Cæſar præmiſit equitatum omnem quem ex omni provincit 
« coactum habebat Ceſar ſent before, all the ye which he 
bad gathered from the whole provi nce. 


Now the firſt of theſe expreſſions really ſignifies, ce who hold us 


e and our youth in contempt; and the ſecond, ** Ceſar ſent all 


te the horſe gathered from the whole . whz cb Bad, i. e. 
which horſe he had. | 


The verbs habent Ya © habebant are uſed in their proper 


ſignification of holding or © having,” in theſe inſtances ; and 


ce us and our youth” are ©* the objects held,” in the firſt inftance 
and © the horſe gathered from the whole erb nce” is © the object 
* bad, or poſſeſſed,” in the ſecond, In proceſs of time, as 
M. Du Marſais thinks, the notion of © having,” or poſſeſſing,” 
was transferred by an abuſe, or metaphor, to ſuch Mates denoted 
by verbs, as are compleated or paſt ; ſo that a perſon was con- 
ſidered as © having” any ſtate which he had actually paſſed. 
through, in the ſame manner as he poſſeſſes his watch, or any 


thing elſe which is ſecured to hin as his property. | 


Now it 8 to be evident, that the notion of being ſecured 
to an object, in the nature of a fixed poſſeſſion, firſt occaſioned 
the verbs have—had” and having” to be applied, as ſigns, 
to paſt verbal ſtates. For no part of theſe ſtates can be conceived 
as ſecured to any object, till that object has actually paſſed through 
ſuch part.: becauſe theſe ſtates are occaſional, and whatſoever 
part or period of ſuch a ſtate is not actually concluded, is un- 
ſecure. Whereas, ſuch Parts or periods as are come to 20 

3 end 
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end in any object, are experienced fully, or bad by ſuch object. 


But it is very probable that this application of the forms above 
mentioned of the verbs fo have,” did not come into the French 
language from a corruption of the Latin. At leaſt it is clear, 


that it did not come into the Engliſh language from that ſource ; 


but from the form of conjugation of the Saxon verb, which form, 
the conjugation of the Engliſh verb imitates in all its parts. 
Now the Saxon, for any thing that appears to the contrary, is 
as old as the Latin; and is much more ſimple in its conſtruction. 
Hence, when the northern nations ſpread themſelves over Europe, 
and the ſimplicity of the formation of the parts of their language 
came to be perceived; it is no wonder that this formation ſhould 
be adopted, inſtead of the complex formation of the tenſes of 


the Latin verb, which is ſo various, as well as that of the caſes 


of nouns, that it may be juſtly matter of ſurpriſe, how ſuch a 
language could eyer be generally ſpoke by any people, who had 
not made the ſpeaking of it ſome parc of the courſe of ſcience in 
Which every youth was to be inſtructed. 


As the formers of the Saxon language applied by an eaſy 
metaphor the preſent tenſe of the verb © habban, to have, in 
order to denote a verbal ſtate finiſhed at the preſent time, and 


the firſt preterite of the ſame verb, to denote a verbal ſtate fi- 


niſhed at ſome time paſt ; by the like kind of metaphor, they 
proceed to apply the ſame two tenſes of the verbs © ſceo/dan, to 
« owe, or to land obliged;” ** willan, to will, or reſoluve; 


and © magan, io be able,” to expreſs future ſtates conſidered ei- 
ther as under ſome preſent obligation to come to pals in time to 


come, or as the reſult of the preſent determination, or of the 
preſent ability of ſome agent; as 1s done by our auxiliary verbs, 
% all ill. may, which anſwer to the preſent tenſes of the 
verbs above mentioned : or if they choſe to expreſs future ſtates 
as leſs certain of coming to paſs, they uſed the preterimperfect 
tenſes, or firſt preterites, as they are naw uſually called, of the 
lame verbs, which anſwer to our auxiliary verbs, ſhould— 
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©« would might.“ The proſecution of analogy has extended 
the application of theſe ſigns to objects which cannot be in the 
ſtate denoted by the literal meaning of each; as when we ay, 
* the work ſhall fop—a lone will fall—iron may break,” we do 
not mean, that the work is under an obligation to ſtop, of the 
ſame nature with that in which a debtor ſtands to his creditor ; 
or that the ſtone is determined to fall, as a man determines 
his will, or forms a refolution; or that the iron is in a 
ſtate of ability to break, as a man, or a living creature, has the 


ability to do, or not to do, a thing at pleaſure. Nevertheleſs, 


there is an analogy between the ſtates '** of obligation and © of 


** reſolution” and ** of capacity” in men; and the ſtates in which 
« the work—the ſtone and © the iron” are. And this analogy 


is ſufficient to warrant the application of the ſigns in the large 
extent of acceptation in which they are here uſed, Indeed the 


termination of a particular tenſe in the Latin, and Greek, is 


taken in the ſame latitude of ſignification, and oftentimes in a 


greater than that in which the ſign of the ſame tenſe is taken in 
Engliſh: only the termination of a Latin or Greek tenſe has no 


ſignification in itſelf. Whereas, the literal ſignification of the 
ſigns of the Engliſh tenſes, has a remote analogy to what each 
of theſe ſigns ſignifies, when uſed in the compound tenſes of 
other verbs ; and this analogy contributes to the eaſe of learning 


how to uſe them with propriety. It is true, the uſe of the 


auxiliar verbs prevents the Engliſh verb from having that variety 
of cadence which the Latin and Greek verbs have. But it pro- 
motes the perſpicuity and eaſe of applying the language, which 
is the principal point that the formers of it fee to have attended 
to ; as being indeed the principal excellence of any language, 


The ſigns © do” and © did” manifeſtly denote the exertion of 


the effort, by which action is produced at ſome time, preſent or 
paſt. But, by analogy, they are alſo prefixed to verbal ſtates 


which require no exettion of effort; as, 1 do reſemble—tbu 


che ſuffer,” &c, Dy 
3 6 | cc Let” 
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« Let” ſuppoſes the perſon or object to which a command is 
given, to with-hold ſome other object from being in the ſtate 
which the perſon who commands, requires. But it is applied alſo 
by analogy to various inſtances, where no with-holding 18 actually 
obſerved ; as in the expreſſions, © let the medicine be compounded of 
« ſuch and ſuch ingredients —let care be taken of ſuch and fuch things.” 


The ſign ** 70” is not a verb; yet it appears with the Saxon 
verb in the infinitive mood, but (as I think) only when it is 
uſed like a noun ſubſtantive in ſome oblique caſe. The reaſon 
1 of making the ſame particle which is the ſign of the dative caſe 
= of a ſubſtantive, alſo the ſign of the infinitive mood of the verb, 
a ſeems to be, the very frequent application of the verb in this 
mood, to denote a ſtate which is the object whither ſome other 
verbal ſtate is to be purſued in the mind; as alſo whither fome 
ſtate denoted by a ſubſtantive, is to be purſued. This notice, 
as has already been obſerved, is given by the ſign of the dative 
caſe; and the infinitive mood of a verb, in fome applications of 
it, is in a ſituation ſo very fimilar to that of a ſubſtantive in this 
caſe, that it cannot be known from a ſubſtantive, till other words 
are added to the ſeries. Thus in the expreſſions, a d:ſpofitron 
fo fludy—t0 incline to fudy, it cannot be certainly known, 

whether © to ſtudy is a noun ſubſtantive of the dative cafe, or a 
verb of the infinitive mood. But in the expreſſions, ©* a diſÞofition 
e to fludy the mathematics —t0 incline to fludy the claſſics,” it quickly 
appears, that ro /iudy”” is a verb of the infinitive mood, 


The verb © 70 be,” which is applied in all its moods and 
tenſes in the formation of the middle, and paſliye voices of the 
Engliſh verb, may be confidered as an auxiliar in theſe voices, and 
particularly in the paſſive voice, Seeing, in that voice, it not only 
gives notice of the ſituation of the ſtate denoted by the participle 
joined with it, as to that ſtate being in continuance, or not-com- 
pleated, or as partly or intirely compleated and over; whilſt in the 
definitive moods it refers the ſtate thus circumſtantiated, to time 
paſt, preſent, or to come; but it likewiſe ſhews, in far the greateſt 
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number of Engliſh verbs, that the ſtate denoted by the participle, 
is that which correſponds with the ſtate denoted by the participle 
in © ing” of the ſame verb, Whereas, a verbal word, which 
is the very ſame with the paſſive participle, when not uſed with 
ſome form of the verb to be,” denotes, in theſe verbs, not a 


ſtate which correſponds with the participial ſtate in © ing,” but 


a ſtate which actually contains the participial ſtate 1 in * ing” in 
it. Thus, I firuck,” is equivalent to I was Priking * but 
« am ſtrucł,“ is equivalent to © I am the recipient of the effett 
oc of firiking ;” and ſo of all the other paſt tenſes. of the active 
voice of very many verbs, if compared with the paſt tenſes of the 
paſſive voice of the ſame verbs. So that the uſe of the forms of 
the verbs 70 be,” in the formation of the paſſive verb, aſcertains the 
very nature of the ſtate denoted by the verbal word or participle, 
which is uſed with theſe forms, in compleating much the greateſt 
number of paſſive verbs, in their ſeveral moods and tenſes. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that in far the greateſt number of 


Engliſh verbs, the ſame participial form of the verb may be uſed 


in expreſſing either of the correſponding ſtates (that is, either the 
active or the paſſive ſtate) in all the paſt tenſes ; by forbearing to 
uſe the auxiliar forms of the verb 76. be,” when an active ſenſe 
is intended; and by uſing theſe auxiliars, when a paſſive ſenſe is 
intended. Thus, © I have loved — I had loved ſhall have loved 
« —T may have loved, are active expreſſions; and © I have been 
h. had been loved—T ſhall have been laved— may baus 
« been loved, are the correſpondent paſſive exprefſions.. 


| There is nothing to be added concerning the uſe of the ſigns 


in the middle voice; ſeeing they are the very ſame with the _ 
in the paſſive voice. 


As to the manner of forming the En Engliſh verb ; that is to 
ſay, the method by which the roots are diſcovered when one or 
more of them is known: and when theſe roots are found, how 
to compoſe the tenſes of the ſeveral moods from them; this re- 
lates intirely to the practical part of grammar, and is accordingly 
treated of in the practical part of this book, A Spe- 
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3 E CTI ON 1. | 
Of. the adverb, 


Et er: 


HI 8 part of ſpeech uſually denotes a conception which 
may be expreſſed by an oblique caſe of a noun ſubſtan- 
tive: but when ſuch conception is expreſſed by an ad- 

verb, notice is given, that the conception is intended to modify 
ſome quality denoted by an adjective, or ſome ſtate denoted by a 
verb which is placed in oonſtruction with the adverb ; whilſt the 
conception itſelf, denoted by the adverb, is not uſually intended or 

to be modified by any ſubſtantive in an oblique caſe, or any ad- 
jective, participle, or relative clauſe, being made. to depend 
upon the adverb, 
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It is obvious to perceive, that the ſenſe of an adverb may be | þ 
expreſſed by ſome of the forms of a ſubſtantive in the ablative 1 
caſe, in almoſt any ſentence. T hus, very good is in effect 1 
« good in verity;” or © in reality; © to att 3 — 0 ac 2011 ot = 
« wiſdom;”” © to go haflily—to go in bafte, 8 | Wl. 


But if the conception, uſually expreſſed by an adverb), is at 
any time expreſſed by the caſe of. a ſubſtantive of an equivalent 
ſignifi- 
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ſignification; ; that conception may, if the ſpeaker pleaſes, be 
farther modified by ſome connective word made to depend on 
the ſubſtantive; as appears in the expreſſions, good in perfect 
cc reality—to act with infinite wiſdom—to go in haſte continually 
«© increaſng.” Theſe modifications by other dependent word, 
can very feldom be applied when an adverb is made uſe of; and 
therefore this circumſtance depending merely on the eſtabliſheg 
cuſtom of a particular language, together with the. grammatical 
form of the adverb, are the only particulars which diſtinguiſh moſt 


of the adverbs from an oblique caſe of a noun ſubſtantive, or from 
a a prepoſition with a ſubſtantive depending upon it; but ſeveral kinds 


of words, ſuch as yes and 70,” and the relative words, how— 


hy,“ &c. are commonly ranked amongſt adverbs; as likewiſe 


all forts of words which fall under no other part of ſpeech. A 
noun ſubſtantive often taxes more and mot,” which are the 
marks of the comparative and ſuperlative degrees of eg anda 


in conſtruction with it ; and the adverb does the ſame; as, © wiſty 
more w1iſely-—moſt wiſely,” 


It has been obſerved already, that the import of an adjective 
may very frequently be expreſſed by a noun ſubſtantive in an 
oblique. caſe, When this happens, and fuch an adjective is 
placed in conſtruction without any word depending upon it to 
modify its ſignification, ſuch adjective may be conſidered as ap- 


proaching to the nature of an adverb. Thus ce he told me true, 


is equivalent to ** he told me truely; and inſtances are continually 
occurring of the like kind of conſtruction. 


The names of parts of time, are almoſt conſtantly applied 
in the conſtruction of the Engliſh language, as adverbs ; although 
without an adverbial termination, or the ſign of an oblique caſe, 
or other particle, prefixed, Thus we ſay, I have been reading 
« all this day,” in which expreſſion, the object this day has 


not the paſſive ſtate in it correſpondent with the active ſtate 


40 reading 3 85 cc 01s b Hh (for —— has 1b. the _— 
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« T have been reading all this book ;” ſo that © all this day” is an 

adverbial expreſſion, requiring ſome prepoſition, ſuch as during,” 
or © through,” to make the ſenſe compleat. In like manner, in 
the expreſſion, I was laſt year at ſuch a place ;” © laſt year 
is not another name of the perſon denoted by I.“ ſo as to ſhew 
in what ſpecies of objects the perſon © was ;” but one of the 
prepoſitions in, or © during,” muſt be underſtood to make 
the ſenſe compleat. 


——— 


— 


pos — — 4 


There is no danger of ambiguity in omitting the ſign of a caſe, 
or other prepoſition, in this particular inſtance of conſtruction of 
the names of parts of time; becauſe when objects, which are 
It not parts of time, are referred to them; it eaſily appears, that 
4 the reference is not made, in order to aſcertain the ſpecies of 
. that which i5—was,” or will be; but the period of duration, 

« auen ſuch or ſuch an object © #5—was,” or will be.“ 
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It eaſily appears from theſe obſervations, that the ſame uſe of 
the judgment muſt be made in applying an adverb conſiſtently to 
an adjective, or a verb, which is made, in applying an oblique 6 
caſe, or an adjective, conſiſtently to a ſubſtantive, or to a verb; the 
principles of application being exactly the ſame in all the in- 
ſtances: and when theſe parts of ſpeech are applied conſiſtently 
to each other; there is the ſame degree of judgment required 
in the hearer, or reader, to determine the nature of the coaleſ- 
cence, when the adverb is applied, as when an oblique caſe, or 
an adjective is applied. Thus, the object fury” is equally 
concerned in the conceptions denoted by the expreſſions © 7o fight 
i« furiouſly” and © 10 look furionſfly;” but the © fury of fighting ” 
is of one kind, and the fury of looking” is of another; and 
the manner in which © fury” attends © fighting” is different 
from the manner in which it attends © /ooking,” And the judg- 
ment of the hearer or reader of the words above mentioned, 
muſt determine theſe circumſtances, from the nature of the 
ſtates ** 70 fight” and © 76 look,” to which the ſame adverb 
* furiouſly” is applied, in both the expreſſions. As 
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As adverbs are applied with adjectives, which are coaleſcent 
parts of ſpeech, in order to aſcertain more fully the nature of the 
coaleſcence which is to be attended to in particular inſtances of 
the application of adjeCtives : for the ſame reaſon, one adverb 
may be applied to another adverb, in order to aſcertain more 
fully the degree of the coaleſcent object intended to be denoted 
by both the adverbs taken together; as in the expreſſions, . 2 thing 
every much  awory—0 do quite wrong,” & M. 


There are ſome adverbs in almoſt every language which do 
not appear to be derived from any ſubſtantive or adjective, in the 
language. Anon —ago—quite—now,” and ſome few more are 
ſuch adverbs in the Engliſh language, which may be called pri- 
mitive, or original adverbs, But far the greateſt number of them 
are derived from ſubſtantiyes or adjectives ; and very many of the 
adverbs, in Engliſh, are formed immediately from an adjective, 
by adding the ſyllable * ) to it; as, * 46 fooliſh 
« —foohſhly,” * 


8 E CTION II. 
O the conjunction. 


HE conjunctions are either notices of ſuch ſituations and 
circumſtances amongſt expreſſions of conceptions concerned 
in ſentences, as would require ſome one or more words to be re- 
peated in a ſentence, in order to expreſs the ſentence at large: or 
they are additional notices, either of certain modes of thought, by 
which one ſentence expreſſed at large, is formed, ſo as to have 
dependence upon another ſentence likewiſe expreſſed at large; 
or of the purpoſe for which one ſuch ſentence is placed in de- 

pendence upon another, or of other circumſtances of connexion, 
which cannot be taken notice of in the ſentences themſelves. 


When conjunctions are uſed with the firſt of the intentions afore- 
5 aid, they are conſidered as joining words together: when with the 
latter intention, as joining ſentences together. of 
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Of conjunctions in general, as uſed to join words together. 


In the uſe of language, it is frequently required to reduce to 
one ſentence ſeveral ſerieſes of words, each of which has ſome 
one and the ſame word or expreſſion in it. This common word 
or expreſſion, either circumſtantiates, or is circumſtantiated by, 
every word, in each of the ſerieſes which are to be united; for 
otherwiſe, the ſerieſes would not each conſiſt of words in con- 
tinued connexion ; but the ſeveral ſerieſes do not circumſtantiate 
one another, Nevertheleſs, when ſeveral ſerieſes are reduced to 
one, there may be no neceſſity to mention the word, or ex- 
preſſion, which is common to them all, more than once; pro- 
vided that certain notices be given, that the reſt of the words of 
the ſeveral! ſerieſes are not to be conſidered as circumſtantiating 

one another, but as they all circumſtantiate, or are circumſtan- 
tiated by, one and the fame common expreſſion. The con- 
junction and” is one of the moſt general of theſe notices: 
and may be uſed in giving inſtances of the reduction of different 
ſerieſes of words to one ſeries, in the manner above mentioned. 
Thus, in the three ſentences, ** à man of prudent foreſight is to 
be efteemed—a man well diſpoſed is to be eſteemed—a man who 
ce exerts himſelf for the good of others is to be eſteemed. The words, 
« man, and is to be eſteemed, are common to each ſen- 
tence, and the ſentences may be all reduced to one, in which 
theſe words are but once mentioned : but then notice muſt be 
given, that in the compound ſentence, the expreſſions, © of pru- 
< dent foreſight ell diſpoſed —who exerts bimſelf for the good of 
« others,” are not to be conſidered as circumſtantiating one ano- 
ther, but as firſt one, and then another, circumſtantiating the 
common object @ man,” and the common expreſſion, * 7s 70 
e be eſteemed, is then to be applied to the object, „4 man,” fo 
circumſtantiated, This is done by placing the conjunction 
3 © and” before the expreſſions which do not circumſtantiate 
4 the expreſſion which they follow; as appears in the ſentence, 
4 % man 
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« man of prudent foreſight and well diſpofed and who exerts bi mſelf 
« for the good of others, is to be eftcemed.” 


BY + 


The conjunction therefore in this kind of conſtruction, is 
a notice, or declaration, that the ſpeaker is ſparing himſelf 
the repetition of ſome common word, or expreffion; and a di. 
rection to the hearer, to ſupply it as often as the conjunction is 
uſed. 8 ; | 


But beſides the notice to ſupply the common word, or ex- 
preſſion, as often as a direction is given to do it, (which natice 
is common to every conjunction that is uſed to connect worlls;) 
it is neceſſary, that other directions ſhould be given by each con- 
junction. For the conceptions formed, and denoted by uniting 
the ſeveral different expreſſions with the common expreſſion, as 
often as a conjunction is uſed to direct ſuch union, may be either 
all of them neceſſary for the ſpeaker's purpoſe, or any one of 
them taken at pleaſure may be ſufficient for that purpoſe, or only 
fome one or more of them may ſuit that purpoſe ; or it may 
happen, that not any of them taken at pleaſure, nor any particu- 
lar one or more of them, will ſuit the purpoſe of the ſentence, if 
it be taken affirmatively; or it may be, that ſome of them are 
ſo different from the reſt, as to appear like exceptions to what 
it might be reaſonably expected would be joined with them. 
Theſe notices are therefore united with ſeveral ſorts of conjunc- 
tions, which are uſed to connect words; and the difference of 
the notice is the characteriftic by which the ſort is determined 
to which a particular conjunction is to be referred. Q 


When the conjunction © and” is placed between the ſeveral 
parts of a compound ſeries, in order to refer theſe parts, firſt 
one, and then another, to ſome common expreffion ; all the *g 
conceptions which are expreſſed by all the references, are equally AH 
neceſſary for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. Thus in the exprefſions, 1 
ibe God of wiſdom and goodneſs and mercy the wiſe and good 
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« and merciful God; the three conceptions denoted by, © he 
« God of wiſdom—the God of goodneſs —the God of mercy ;” © the 
<« wiſe God—the good God—the merciful God,” are all equally 
neceſſary for the ſpeaker's purpoſe ; and fo of other inſtances of 
the uſe of this conjunction. 


When the conjunction *© either“ is placed before the firſt part 
of a ſeries, and the conjunction © cr” before the other parts of 
it, in order to refer theſe parts, one after another, to ſome com- 
mon expreſſion; any of the conceptions expreſſed by the re- 
ferences, or elſe ſome one or more of them, will ſuit the ſpeaker's 
purpoſe. Thus in the expreſſion, © a man either of wiſdom, or 
e juſtice, or honour, would have avoided this fault, any one of 
the conceptions denoted by, a man of wiſdom—a man of juſtice 
© —@ man of honour,” will equally anſwer the ſpeaker's intent. 


But in the expreſſion, © either James, or John, or Peter, told me 


ce this; only ſome one of the three perſons muſt be pitched 


upon, to make the ſentence true, although it is not known, 


or not determined, which particular perſon is to be pitched 


When “ neither” is prefixed to a part of a ſeries, and © nor” 
to the other parts which are to be referred, one after another, to 


ſome common expreſſion ; it is a notice, that not any one of the 


conceptions expreſſed by ſuch references are in the ſtates in which 
the ſentence repreſents them, if ſuch ſentence be taken affirma- 
tively, Thus in the expreſſion, © neither James, nor John, nor 


&« Peter, told me this,” it is aſſerted that none of the three ſen- 


tences, James told me this—Fobn told me this—Peter told me this,” 
are true. 


When the conjunction ut appears before a part of a ſeries, 
directing that part to be referred to ſome expreſſion to which 
other parts of the ſeries are alſo to be referred: it is a notice 
_- that the conception expreſſed by ſuch reference, is ſo different 
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from ſome conception expreſſed by a reference of ſome other 
part of the ſame ſeries to the common expreſſion, as to be a kind 
of exception to what might have been expected. Thus in the 
expreſſions, « man of parts, but of no mdufiry 5 % © Fames uſed 
e pains and application, but without ſucceſs.” It is a kind of ex- 
ception to what might be expected in the man's character, to deny 
him induſtry, after having repreſented him as a man of parts: 
and it is an exception to what might reaſonably be expected, to 
repreſent the ufing pains and application, as not attended with 
ſucceſs. There are but few conjunctions, beſides theſe above 
deſcribed, which are uſed in a conſtruction which is conſidered 
as only; Jouung words together. 


Of the confunctions in general as uſed to join ſentences together, 


Tat conjunctions uſed for this purpoſe, are equivalent to ad- 
ditional affirmations, declaring ſeveral manners by which the con- 
ceptions expreſſed at full length in ſentences become dependent 
one upon another. For that which is contained in one ſentence 
may be as the ſentence repreſents it, only upon a ſuppoſition, that 
what is contained in another ſentence, is as that ſentence repre- 
ſents it. Or what is contained in one ſentence may be ſo, in 
conſequence of what is contained in another ſentence, being 
certainly as the ſentence expreſſes it, Or the truth of one ſen- 
tence may be an exception to the truth of another: or the truth 
of one ſentence may feem to oppoſe, or withſtand, the truth of 
another, whilſt yet it really does not oppoſe ſuch truth. Or ſe- 
veral other kinds of dependences may exift between ſentences, 
which dependences muſt either be given notice of by ſentences 
uſed on purpoſe to declare them as often as they occur, or by 
introducing certain words as n ſupply their place. | 


It will evidently appear that the conjunctions are ſuch marks, 
if any two ſentences, joined by a conjunction, are conſidered as 
the parts of another ſentence, i in which the force of the conjunction 
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is expreſſed by a circumlocution. Thus the two ſentences, 
&« I will come, if you will meet me,” are as much as to ſay, that 


what is contained in the words, you will meet me,” is a ſuppo- 


ſition, and that what is contained in the words, I will come,” 

is true or falſe, according as the ſuppoſition 1s true or falſe, And 
the two ſentences, ** I will come, becauſe you will meet me,” are as 
much as to lay, that what is contained in the words, © you will 
« meet me,” is conſidered as a cauſe ; and that what is contained 


in the words, “I will come,” is conſidered as the certain effect of 


that cauſe, and ſo of other jnſtances. 


It is not neceſſary, that the conjunctions ſhould have different 


forms referring to different times, as verbs have ; becauſe the 
dependences, which they affirm between one ſentence and ano- 
ther, are always conſidered as exiſting between the ſentences at 
the times to which themſelves refer ; for the declarations of 


the conjunctions are declarations concerning the ſentences 
themſelves. 


The grammarians have reduced the principal of the conjunc- 
tions to ſorts diſtinguiſned by particular names. And as the 


number of conjunctions is not very large, it may be proper to 


give an account of each of them under the name of the particular 


claſs to which it belongs, 


Of the conjunctions copulative. 


Theſe are, and—alſo—as well 411 _ 


I has been already ſhewn, that when “ arid” is oakland 


as coupling words together, it gives notice that all the corcep- 
tions which are expreſſed by the references of ſeveral parts of a 


ſeries to ſome common expreſſion, are neceſſary for the ſpeaker's 


purpoſe. Herice whenſoever it happens, that the ſeries of 
which the parts are united by this conjunction, is conſidered as 
the 
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the ſubject of a ſentence, and the common expreſhon as the pre- 
dicate, ſuch common expreſſion is conſidered as modifying the 
whole ſeries at once. If therefore the parts of the ſeries con ſiſt 
of expreſſions which, taken ſeparately, denote ſo many concep- 
tions which the mind can make ſo many ſeparate objects of its 
contemplation, the whole ſeries together is conſidered as denoting 
one plural object, and the definitive verb, which is the common 
expreſſion that circumſtantiates every part of the ſeries, inſtead 
of being uſed in the ſingular number, (as it muſt be, if conſidered 
as firſt circumſtantiating one part of the ſeries, and then another,) 
is uſed in the plural number, and conſidered as applied to the 
whole ſeries at once. Thus inftead of ſaying, © John is fand. 
ing and James is ſtanding,” we ſay, Fohn and 3 are 
*© ſtanding,” and ſo of other inſtances, 


When a ſeries of ſeveral expreſſions is referred by this con- 
junction to ſome common expreſſion, it is uſual to prefix the 
conjunction only to the laſt expreſſion of the ſeries. So inſtead 
of ſaying, John and James and George ſtanding in ach a place, 
we ſay, © Jobn, James, and George landing in ſuch a place; 
and inſtead of faying, © the nation being diſappointed and diſſa- 
& tisfied and tumultuous,” we ſay, © the nation being diſappointed, 
* diſſatisfied,” and tumultuous; and ſo of other inſtances, 


« Alſo and likewiſe” are uſed with © and” in joining the parts 
of a ſeries, when theſe parts are not to be conſidered altogether 
as the expreſſion of one complex conception to be carried all 
at once to the common expreſſion, So that theſe conjunc- 
tions give notice, that the ſeveral parts of the ſeries to which 
they are prefixed, are to be carried ſeparately to the common 
expreſſion, and that all the conceptions expreſſed by the ſeveral 
references, are equally neceſſary for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. 
Thus in the expreſſion, e John, and likewiſe James, and George 
« alſo, perceives this; the form of the verb“ percerves,” ſhews 
that“ John and James and George are not conſidered as a 

plura 
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plural object ; but that the ſeveral conceptions expreſſed by 


« John perceives this — James percei ves this — George perceives this,” 
are all equally neceſſary for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. 


« As duell gs,” is of the ſame meaning as, © and alſo, or and 
« likewiſe,” = | 


When, in a feries of compleat fentences, theſe ſentences are 
united by the conjunction © and,” notice is given, that the ſenſe 


of all the ſentences conſidered together in one view, is neceſſary 
for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. When, in a ſeries, ſuch ſentences 


are united by © and alſo—and likewiſe,” or by © alſo—likewiſe— 
© as well as,” notice is given, that the reſult of each of the ſen- 


tences taken one after another, is neceſſary for the ſpeaker's 


purpoſe. 


“Neither and nor” are uſually conſidered as copulative con- 
junctions, relating only to negative ſentences, They are indeed 
negatives to, and alſo and likewiſe—as well as, or to © and,” 
when it is conſidered as requiring firſt one part of a ſeries, and 
then another, to be carried to a common expreſſion. But they 
are not negatives to and,” when it is conſidered as uniting the 
ſeveral parts of a ſeries into the expreſſion of one plural object. 
Thus in the expreſſion, neither James, nor John, nor George, 
« thinks as you do,” the verb © thinks” is of the ſingular num- 


ber; and this ſhews, that © James. John and George” are 


not all conſidered as one plural object, not thinking in a 
certain manner ; but that firſt the one, and then the other, 


and then the third, is repreſented as not thinking in that 
manner, 


Conj unctions 
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Conjunctions disjunctive. i 
Either—or. 


Wren the parts of a ſeries of words are directed by theſe 
conjunctions to be referred to ſome common expreſſion; the re- 
| ferences muſt be made, firſt one, and then another, to the com- 
mon expreſſion, and the judgment of the hearer muſt determine 
whether the ſpeaker intends to repreſent any one of the concep. 
tions, expreſſed by any one of the references, as ſufficient for his 
purpoſe, or only ſome one or more of them, without aſcertain- 
ing which. And when two, or more, compleat ſentences are 
joined by the ſame conjunctions; the judgment muſt determine 
whether the ſpeaker intends to. repreſent any one of the ſen- 
tences as ſufficient for his purpoſe, or only ſome one or more 


of them; without ſpecifying which, Thus in the expreſſions, 


ce Perhaps either you or Fobn or James will go—either you may 
« ſend—or I may write—or he may ſpeak for ſuch things;” any 
of the conceptions denoted by, © you will go John will go— 
« James will go,” in the firſt inſtance; or by © you may ſend— 
may write—he may ſpeak,” in the ſecond, will anſwer the 
ſpeaker's intention in theſe inſtances. But in the expreſſions, 


Either you or James muſt go— James either did ſo, or ſaid be 
&« did fo,” only one of the perſons denoted by © you and James, 
are repreſented as under a neceſſity of going; and only one of 


the ſentences, James did ſa— be ſaid be did ſo,” are repreſented 
as true, but without determining which, 


As it is not determined which of the expreſſions make for 
the ſpeaker's purpoſe in which theſe conjunctions are concerned, 
whilſt either any of them taken at pleaſure, or ſome one or 
more of them, do make for ſuch purpoſe; the hearer or reader 
is obliged to keep them all i in his mind; and hence the gram- 
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marians have uſually conſidered them as joining the words, but 


disjoining the ſenſe; which is not a very clear account of their 
ſignification. 


Diſcretive conjunctions. 
But—except—ſaving. 


WHATSOEVER expreſſion depends upon the conjunction 
hut, whether it be a part of a ſeries that is to be united with 
ſome expreſſion, which is alſo to be taken in common with other 
parts of the ſeries; or whether it be a ſentence expreſſed at 
length; ſuch expreſſion or ſentence, contains ſomething that is 
contrary to what either the ſpeaker or ſome. other perſon 1s con- 
ceived to expect or conclude from the appearances that attend the 
diſcourſe. Thus in the expreſſions, © we went but to ſuch a 


« place—this is but neceſſary—T do not fear but the buſineſs is done, 


it is inſinuated, that ſome perſon expected that the perſons denoted 
by © we,” would have gone farther than ſuch a place—and that it 


is imagined, ſomething leſs than what is denoted by this, would 


have been ſufficient—and that the buſineſs was not & done.” 


In the expreſſions, <* we went, but you ręſolved to flay——ſeveral 
ce meſſengers are come, but they have brought no news,” the reſo- 


lution to ſtay of the perſon denoted by you,”” is repreſented as 
contrary to what the perſons denoted by we” might have ex- 


pected : and the ſeveral meſſengers coming without news, as 


contrary to what both the ſpeaker and hearer might have ex- 
pected, x 55 


. 


When a number of objects are repreſented in ſome certain 


ſtate, in which it is reaſonable to conclude other objects are, and 


yet theſe objects are not in ſuch ſtate, either but, or except,” 
may be uſed, to direct to the name of ſuch other objects; as, 
© all but, or except, you, have been at the court to day — no hor ſes 
but, or except, black ones, are in the paſture.“ 
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When a train of thought has been interrupted, and the 
ſpeaker reſumes the train ſooner than he imagines it is expected, 
notice is given of the reſumption by © hut: as, but fo return 
&« but t0 nes . : 

te Whereas, or whilſt, or yet,” may be uſed inſtead of . by; » 
when it joins full ſententences together, but has the 1 
from circumſtances of ſome degree of contrariety; 


&« T fit—but—or whereas —0r whilft—or yet, you PIE 


Conditional conjunctions. 
If—if ſo be—provided—unteſs. 


« Tp, or rf ſo be,” prefixed to a ſentence, gives notice that 
the ſentence contains a ſuppoſition on which another ſentence ſo 
depends, that it is true or falſe, according as the ſuppoſition i is true 
or falſe; as, e ſhall ſucceed if you will aſſiſt us; that is, 1 
it be taken for granted that the ſentence, you Will affeft us, 
true; and the ſentence, woe ſpall facteed,”” is true: but * 
| ſentence, ce you will aft us,” Is only a ſuppoſition, 


« Tf fo be and provided” have the fame meaning as . j but 
the word hat” is uſually interpoſed between / ſ% be, or pro- 
<« ded,” and'the fentence which depends upon either of them; 
fora reaſoh' which will appear, when we TR of the word hat 
in particular, as a conjunction. 


« Unleſs” is the negative to © if,” fignifying © if not; as, 
« 7 ſhall fucceed, unleſs yon oppoſe me,” is of the ſame import as, 
. ſhall fucceed, tif you do not oppaſe' me.” Hence if a negative 
ſentence is joined with another ſentence by se, the negative 
fentence may be turned into an affirmative one, and . wnleſs" 
may be turned into © /, and the ſenſe of the ſentences will be 


but little altered ; for the two negatives will by this means be 
3 taken 
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taken away, which before only deſtroyed the effect of each 
other. Thus, I. hall not ſucceed, unleſs you affift me, is of 
almoſt the ſame import with I. ſhall ſucceed, if you aft me.” 


The verb ſuppoſe,” or the participle ſuppoſing,” may, 


the one or other of them, be ſubſtituted for , on almoſt. 


whg occaſion, and © ſuppoſe not, or ſuppoſing , for © unleſs,” 


« T ſhall ſucceed, if, or ſuppoſing, or upon/ the ' ſuppoſ tron that, 
cc you will affiſt me.” 


« 7 ſhall miſcarry, unleſs you will aſſiſt me, or ſuppoſing you 
ce will not afif me, or upon the Juppoprion that you will not 


« « oft me.” 


The reaſon why this ſubſtitution can be made, is very evi- 


dent from what is ſaid above of the conjunctions under con- 
ſideration. 


Adverſative, or conceſſive, conjunctions. 
| Though—although—notwi thſlanding. 
TH ESE conjunctions give notice, that a ſentence depending 


upon one of them expreſſes ſomething which may-be taken for 
granted, and that if it be taken for granted, it has the appearance 


« of being adverſe to, or of withſtanding,” ſomething contained in 


another ſentence, whil yet it does not prevent the other ſen- 
tence from being true ; 2s, 


"MS ſoall fucceed—though—although—or not vi thhlanding you 


* oppoſe me.” 


= Though and although 5 always connect compleat ſentences 
together, but notwithftanding ” frequently connects a ſingle 
word, or an expreſſion which is not a ſentence, with a compleat 


ſentence ; Das, © I ſhall ſucceed, notwithſtanding all this;” i. e. 
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« all this being allowed will not prevent or withſtand my ſucceſs,” 
or will not prevent the ſentence, © I ſhall ſucceed,” from being 
true, 


Redditive conjunctions. 


Net—ſtill— nevertheleſs. 


THEsE conjunctions ſhew, that a ſentence which depends. 
upon one of them is no leſs true, or that which it expreſſes no 
lefs certain, on account of what is expreſſed in another ſentence 
which appears to oppoſe ſuch truth or certainty; as, © 7 fit—yet 
« ill —nevertheleſs you ſtand.” 


I ̃ be appearance of oppoſition to what might reaſonably be 
expected, makes the conjunction but” applicable as a reddi- 
tive conjunction, when the ſentence with which the redditive 
ſentence correſponds, does not depend upon an adverſative con- 
junction. Yet the ſentence with which the redditive ſentence. 
_ correſponds, moſt. commonly does depend upon. an adverſative 


conjunction; as, although you are come, yet—ftill—nevertheleſs I 


« muſt go,” which ſentence may be expreſſed by, you are 
© come. bu yet or ſtill 1 miſt go; fo that but” in reality 


ſupplies the place of an adverſative conjunction, or of both the 


adverſative and the redditive together, when it is uſed alone 
to connect two ſentences ; as, you are come, but I muſt ga. 


The reaſon of this is manifeſt ; for the connection between 


the adverſative and redditive conjunction is fo.very obvious, that 
the latter of them in effect ſuppoſes the other. For if one ſen- 


tence is introduced by notwithſtanding,” and another _—_ 2 


is made dependent upon that. ſentence by ** nevertheleſs ;” 

latter only ſhews, that the ſentence which depends upon it is 
« na ways leſs true,” which need not be ſhewn if there were 
nothing united with it that makes it have the appearance of 


being 
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being leſs true. When © notwitijſtanding introduces that which 
makes the other ſentence have ſuch appearance, it is a direct de- 
claration, that what depends upon it has ſuch effect upon the 
other ſentence. But the mind can eaſily determine what it is 
that has ſuch effect, without ſuch particular notice; and there- 


fore the adverſative conjunction is frequently uſed without the 


redditive, or the redditive without the adverſative; and when ſo 
uſed, they may be conſidered as diſcretive conjunctions. Thus, 

Noravithſtanding that T ſhall oppoſe him, he will ſucceed—T 
&« ſhall oppoſe him, nevertheleſs he will ſucceed—1 ſhall oppoſe him, 


« but, or yet, he will ſucceed—notwithRanding that I ſhall oppoſe 


& him, nevertheleſs he will ſucceed,” are all ſentences of nearly 
the ſame import ; the reaſon whereof 3 is given in what. is faid 
above. 


Cauſal conjunctions. 


. ng—for as much as, and fince—ſo—then—- 


whereas,. in ſome applications of them. 


TaursE ſhew that the ſpeaker is proceeding to give a reaſon 
for what is ſaid ; or that what is already ſaid is a reaſon for what 
is farther intended to be ſaid, And as this proceeding ſo con- 
tinually occurs in the uſe of language, it is no wonder to find fo 
many different words. applied to give notice of it. 


When « whereas” is applied for this purpoſe, it always gives 


notice, that the ſentence to which it is prefixed, expreſſes the 
reaſon of ſomething which is to follow that ſentence ; as, where- 


as you: have done your work, you muſt be paid.” * So and then,” 
when applied: for this purpoſe, are always prefixed to a ſentence 
which gives ſomething: going before as a reaſon for what follows; 
as, you have done your work, ſo,. or then, you. muſt. be paid,” 


The 
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The others are prefixed to ſentences which give the reaſon 
either of what goes before, or follows after; but for” moſt 
commonly to words, or * which give the reaſon of 
what wy before. 


It is manifeſt, that for,“ in this application of it, has the 
ſame ſignification as it has when uſed as a ſign of the ablative 
1 caſe; ſeeing it directs in both inſtances to that, on account of 

which ſomething appears to be ſo or ſo. 
& Becauſe” ts equivalent to © by the cauſe, ” and therefore it 1 
frequently takes a genitive caſe after it by the fign © of,” ac- % 
| cording to the uſual conſtruction of ſubſtantives ; as, religion is 


« evil ſpoken of, becauſe of the vices s of 1 its profeſſors.” 


1 8 Illative conjunctions. 


Therefore——wherefore and now then, in ſome applications of. 


Tusk ſhew that the ſpeaker is proceding to draw a conſe- 
quence from ſomething premiſed. Therefore being equiva- 
lent to for this reaſon, or for that reaſon,” © wherefore” to 
« for which reaſon,” and © now and then being transferred from 
| their general ſignification of time, to ſignify the time when the 

mind conceives the deductions to ſucceed each other, which! it is 
ee from premiſes laid down. 


« Therefore and wherefore” are applied to the 3 of 

| deductions made from premiſes which are conſidered as certain. 
1 e Now” to introduce additional helps to the deduction, and 
. ce then” is uſually applied to deductions made from premiſes 
= _ which are but ſuppoſitions; as, ** you. will go, therefore we muſt 
2: part—wherefore we muſt part; * now, beſides the reaſous al. 

e ready given, theſe may be added; © if you will go, then we muſt 

« rf. Exceptive 
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Exceptive conjunctions. 
Unleſs—otherwiſe. 


Tur meaning of © unleſs” has been already ſhewn to be equi- 
valent to © not; © otherwiſe” is equivalent to * not ſo,” 
and therefore it follows a ſentence expreſſing things in ſome 
certain ſtate, and precedes a ſentence declaring how things will 
be, upon a ſuppoſition that they are in any other ſtate than that 
in which the firſt ſentence repreſents them; as, you have done 
« your buſineſs, otherwiſe you would be working at it,” or , nat 
« fo, you would be working at it.“ 


Now things muſt be, either as they are repreſented,. or in | 
ſome other manner. If they are as the firſt ſentence repreſents | 
them, that ſentence is true. If in any other manner, the ſen- 
tence depen ding upon * otherwiſe” is conceived to be true. So 
that one of the ſentences, joined by © otherwiſe,” is looked upon 
as true, and either of the ſentences may happen to be the true 
one, Therefore the conjunction © or” may be uſed inſtead of 
* otherwiſe,” in conſequence of the ſignification which it bears, 
I when uſed to give notice that ſome one expreſſion out of ſeveral 
5 is true, without determining which; as“ you have done ”_ 2 


fineſs, or we ſhall affiſt you,” | 


If the ſentence which follows © ofherwuiſe be placed the firſt, | 

* in another exprefſion ; and that which goes before otherwiſe” 1 
- JP be made to depend upon it; the conjunction “ wnlſs,” or the | 
4 words © Fand ot” muſt now be uſed to expreſs the dependence | 
2 of the one ſentence upon the other. Thus, if the latter of the | 
4 two ſentences above be placed firſt, and the other be made to | 
A depend upon itiſo:as to xpreſs: the ſame ſenſe as they do in the 1 
3 ſituation above, the expreſſion will become, abe ſhall aſſſt you, [ 
b | unleſs you have done your bu; neſs,” or i, you have not done your 55 j 
1 % bufmeſs,” The reaſon of this is manifeſt; for! in either way of | | 
5 con ſtruction the words “ awe Snail afſiſt yo are repretented as 1 
3 true, only upon a ſuppoſition that your buſineſs is otherwiſe than | 
done, IE 
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If two ſentences are of ſuch a nature, that if the converſe of 


either be ſuppoſed true, the truth of the other ſentence follows of 


or * unleſs,” may be uſed to connect 
the ſentences. Thus, I Dall ſucceed, otherwiſe I am miſtaken,” 


courſe, either otherwiſe,” or 


and I ſhall ſucceed, unleſs J am miſtaken,” are expreſſions 
much of the ſame import. For, if it be ſuppoſed that I ſhall 
not ſucceed; the ſentence, I am miſtaken,” is true; which is 
upon the ſuppoſition expreſſed by © otherwiſe.” And if it be ſup- 
poſed that I am not miſtaken, the ſentence, © 7 ſhall ſucceed,” is 
true, which is upon the ſuppoſition expreſſed by wnleſs.” 


But if the two ſentences are not of the nature above men- 
tioned, * unleſs” cannot be ſubſtituted inſtead of otherwiſe.” 


Thus in the expreſſion, << I muſt do this, otherwiſe my friends will 


e be diſpleaſed,” *.otherwiſe” cannot be changed into“ unleſs.” 
For although the ſentence, © my friends will be diſpleaſed,” is true, 
upon a ſuppoſition that I do not comply with my obligation to 


| do this; it does not follow that the ſentence, I muſt do this,” 


is true, upon a ſuppoſition that my friends will not be diſpleaſed; 
which is the ſituation that « unle * would e them in. 


of the reſtrickive conjunctions. 
Li 0, 


Tnxs E particles are uſed to give notice when the mind 


makes uſe of the perception of ſameneſs, or of that of ſimilarity 
approaching to ſameneſs, in ſnewing how far, or in what reſpect, 


things are attended to. For a conception may be raiſed in the 
mind, which is intended to be conſidered only as it is of a par- 
ticular ſpecies, or ſo far as it is under the ſame circumſtances in 
which it is repreſented, and no farther: or the ſituation of an 
object at one time, may be ſo very ſimilar to the ſituation in 
which it is at another, as to be conſidered exactly of the ſame 
nature: or the ſituation of one object may be ſo very ſimilar 
0 


che ſituation of another, that the ſimilarity may be conſidered as 
a kind of ſameneſs; and expreſſions may be referred to one an- 
other under theſe modes of perception or conception. 


When any object is particularly aſcertained in an expreſſion, 
and it is intended that ſuch object ſhall be conſidered in that ſame 
aſcertainment, and not as it may be conſidered, when not ſo 
aſcertained, © as” is prefixed to the expreſſion to give notice of 
this procceding. Thus, ce as thou art a man, I dare—as ſuch a 
« man is a ſcholar, he is to be efteemed— as to the means by which 
10 Auguſtus gained his power, he is to be blamed; but as to the 
© manner in which he uſed it, be is to be commended,” are all in- 
ſtances of objects conſidered as particularly circumſtanced in par- 
ticular clauſes, whilſt © as” uſed before theſe clauſes gives notice, 


that the circumſtances muſt be kept exactly as they are, in order 


to make the clauſes true. Thus the perſon denoted by © thou” 


may be conſidered as of ſome other ſpecies beſides the ſpecies 
* nan, and then the affirmation * dare” may not be true, 
For it may be added, © as thou art a prince, I fear thee,” And fo 


Auguſtus is repreſented in two ſituations, the firſt of which muſt 
be kept exactly as it is, in order to make the affirmation, © he 7s 
«« fo be blamed,” true: and the ſecond muſt be kept exactly as 
it is, in rider to make the affirmation, « he 7s to be commended,” 
ho Such expreſſions as, mad as I was—the landlord in his 
« ſhirt as be was,” are formed upon the lame mode of concep- 
tion with thoſe above: for the word © as” 
the madneſs ſpoke of muſt be conſidered as it was circumſtanced 
at the time referred to, and under no other circumſtances ; and 
that the landlord muſt be conſidered exactly in the ſituation in 


which he is repreſented at the time referred to, and in no ſitua- 
tion however little varied from it. 


If the inſtance of ameneſs, or ſimilarity approaching to 


ſameneſs, be ſuch, that it is obſerved in the ſame object at diffe- 
rent times, or in different objects at the ſame time, or at diffe- 


H h rent 
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rent times; two expreſſions are joined by“ as,” which expreſſions 
ſhew the objects and the times; but the preciſe particular in 


which ſimilarity 1 is obſerved, is left to be determined by the judg- 
ment. Thus in the expreſſions, when 1 am as I have been. — 
« Tam as thou art, my people as thy people — James will do it as John 
* bid him, many particulars may be taken, the ſameneſs where- 
of may anſwer to that denoted by © 4s; and if theſe particulars 
are firſt mentioned by names, united with the firſt part of the 
expreſſion, and the particulars are again expreſſed by a relative 


pronoun, and that pronoun is united with the ſecond. part of the 


expreſſion in the ſame mode of connexion 1n which the name 


that the relative repreſents is united with the firſt part ; the reſult 
will be, an expreſſion more preciſe than that by“ as,” but of the 


fame import, ſo far as it extends, Thus the firſt expreſſion may 


mean, te when 1 am in the ſame ſituation in which ] have been,” or 
c jn the ſame diſpoſition in which,” &c, and the third may mean, 
e James will do it in the ſame manner,” or © in the ſame order in 
« which,” or perhaps ce with the ſame inſtrument with which,” or 
« 7n the ſame time in WHICH, 5 or © at the fame place at which 
* Tobn bid him.” 


The g 860 of time in which two different circumſtances 
are obſerved to exiſt, is frequently ſignified by © as.” Thus, 
« it wwhiftled as it flew,” is equivalent. to, it wwhiſtled during the 
« tame during which it flew,” 


From this extenſive ſignification of 4s it comes to paſs, 
that it is applied to denote the manner or order of a proceeding 
which is to be determined by choice, or by ſome contingency. 
This appears in the expreſſions, ©* do as you pleaſe —let it fall out 
as it will,” i. e. in any manner in which you pleaſe, &c. 


The ſameneſs which is obſerved in the correſpondence be- 
tween definitions, general rules, directions, &c. and the parti 


cular inſtances included 1 in them, is given notice of by 66 46. 
| Inſtances 
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Fnſtances of this conſtruction occur continually in this book. 


When an object is conſidered in ſome ſituation which admits 
of degrees, it is frequently neceſſary not only to repreſent another 
object in the ſame general ſituation, but likewiſe in the ſame de- 
gree, This frequently happens in the application of adjectives, 
and adverbs: for, as what is denoted by them may be conſi- 
dered as united in greater or lefs degrees with other objects, 
ſeveral objects may have what is denoted by one of them, and 
yet may not be capable of being conſidered as in the ſame ſitua- 
tion in that reſpect, unleſs the degree is the ſame in which what 
is denoted by one of them, either attends the ſame object at diffe- 
rent times, or different objects at the ſame time. 


Thus a man may be ſtudious at one time, and ſtudious at 
another; and yet he may not be capable of being conſidered in the 
ſame ſituation, with regard to ſtudiouſneſs, at both the times re- 
ferred to, unleſs the degree of ſtudiouſneſs be conſidered as the 
ſame at both the times, The circumſtance of degree attending 
the ſignification of adjectives and adverbs, frequently requires 
the particle ** as” to be twice repeated, in order to aſcertain the 
ſameneſs of ſituation to which ſuch adjective or adverb refers. 
Thus, John is as ſtudious as he was,” is equivalent to © John 
is ftudious in the ſame degree in which he was ſtudious; and 
this is done as eaſily as that,” is equivalent to “ this is done 
% with the ſame degree of eaſe with which that is done. 


The degree of what is ſignified by two different adjectives may 
be conſidered as equal in that to which the adjectives or adverbs 
are applied, as well as the degree of what is ſignified by one ad- 
jective in two applications of it. The adjective © ftudious” is 
applied to John at two different times, and the adverb © eaſily” 
is applied to two inſtances of © doing,” in the examples given 
above; but different adjectives may be uſed, and the one may be 
conſidered as applied to John” at one time, and the other at 

- Hh 2 another; 


another; and yet the degree of what is ſignified by each, may 


a clauſe depending upon ( as.” In this application of theſe 
particles, ſuch” gives notice that what is expreſſed by the 
ftendency to make men good,” added to the characteriſtic of the 


may be explained on the ſame principles. 


it, that they approach to ſameneſs; as when a perſon ſays, 
vill do fo,” and ſhews how he will do. When “ re- 


made uſe of, it frequently is equivalent to the actual repetition 
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be the ame. Thus, © Jobn is as fludious as he was negligent,” is 
equivalent to Fobn is ſtudious in the ſame degree in which he _ 
« negligent,” and different adverbs may be applied, the one to 
« doing this,” and the other to © doing that; and yet the degree 
of what is ſignified by each may remain the ſame. Thus, 
* 7his is done as wiſely as that is done fooliſhly,” is equivalent to 
« this is done with a degree of wiſdom the ſame with tbe 988 of 
te folly with which that is done,” 


A clauſe depending upon fuch”” is frequently aſcertained by 


clauſe depending upon it, muſt be conſidered no farther than its. 
ſignification is ſimilar to that of the clauſe depending upon © as,” 
Thus, © ſuch precepts as tend to make men good,” is an expreſſion. 
of a ſort of precepts, limited by the additional charaQteriſtic of 


general ſpecies, precept, and any other inſtance of the appli- 
cation of theſe particles in correſpondence with each other, 


« 5g” is uſed to expreſs any circumſtance which chher can be 
ſhewn by a demonſtrative action, or can be collected from ſome 
expreſſion, either going before, or following, the clauſe in 
which it appears. When it expreſſes what is actually preſented. 
by a demonſtrative action, it is a notice that the demonſtrative 
action is ſo ſimilar to that which is intended to be repreſented by 


preſents what may be collected from ſome expreſſion actually 


of ſuch expreſſion. Thus in the expreſſions, « Jobn is à good 
* man, and James is ſo too Hour enjoy good health, and fo may 
« others,” the word © ſo” in the firſt inſtance, ſupplies the 
words, © a good man; and in the ſecond inſtance it ſupplies the 
words, enjoy good health,” When. 
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When © fo” expreſſes what is only of the ſame general nature 
with that which is expreſſed by other words, and not ſo nearly 
the ſame, as that the repetition of the ſame words muſt be 
made uſe of to repreſent it to the mind ; it is moſt frequently 
applied with a clauſe which correſponds with another clauſe that 
has © as” before it. Thus, 1 ind things ſo as you told me, or 
% gs you told me things would be, ſo I find them as three is to 
« four, ſo is fix to eight,” i. e. in the ſame ſituation—an the ſame 
proportion. So may you ſucceed as you perform your promſe— 
48 you muſt take this method, fo J muſt take the other,” i. e. may 
the degree of certainty of your ſucceſs be the ſame with that 
of your performing your promiſe. I muſt take this method for 
the ſame reaſon that you muſt take the other. 5 


When * /o” expreſſes ſome circumſtance which muſt be col- 
lected from conſequences or effects, that uſually follows it, 
being prefixed to the clauſe which expreſſes the conſequence or 
effect, whence that which is denoted by is to be collected. 
Thus, he behaved bimſelf ſo that he became generally ęſteemed, is 
equivalent to in ſuch a manner as produced the conſequence of 
« his becoming generally efleemed,” Sometimes © as” is prefixed 
to © that; as, © be behaved himſelf ſo as that he became generally 
% eſteemed,” If the clauſe which expreſſes the conſequence, 
whence what is denoted by © ſo” is to be eſtimated, be not a 
complcat ſentence, ** as” is uſed, and not © that,” for a reaſon 
which will appear when we conſider that, as it is a conjunc- 
tion. Thus, © be behaved himſelf ſo as to become generally eſteemed.” 
For, “r become generally eſteemed,” is not a compleat ſentence ;, 
but, “he became generally efteemed,” which depends upon that” 
in the former inſtance, is ſuch a ſentence. 


When * fo” is uſed with an adjective or adverb ; it may relate 
to the individual degree of that which is denoted by the ad- 
jective or adverb, ſo as to repreſent the attention as fixed upon 
ſuch degree as is applied in any certain inſtance, and on no other 

3 FE degree. 
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degree. This appears in the expreſſions, © why 7s his chariot fo 
& Jong in coming — I did not think it could be done ſo eafily,” &c. 
The ſenſe of theſe expreſſions may be aſcertained more preciſely, 
by referring them to a clauſe by as,” fo that the clauſe ſhall 
expreſs the preciſe time, or other particulars, along with which 
the degree ſpoke of is obſerved ; as thus, why is bis chariot 
« ſo long in coming às it is now? I did not think it could be done ſo 
& eaſily as it has been done in this inſtance. And as the fame time, 
or the ſame inſtance, may be returned by a clauſe depending upon 
4g; ſoa different time, or a different inſtance, may be made to 
depend upon as, in which the ſame degree referred to by /o” 
is obſerved in the application of an adjective or adverb ; as, © he 


ce 7s not now ſo ſiudious as he has been-—this is not done 7 well ; as 
te that,” 


« So” is commonly uſed, when the ſame degree of what is 
denoted by an adjective or adverb is denied in one clauſe, and 
affirmed in another. For when the ſame degree is affirmed in 
both the clauſes, *©* as” is twice repeated ; as, on Be 1 75 no as ſiu- 
80 © dious as be bas been, &c. | 


Of the particle © that,” when uſed as a conjunction. 


THr1s particle has already appeared both as a relative, and as a 
demonſtrative pronoun. But it muſt be farther conſidered in a 
capacity which is of the ſame general nature with that of a con- 
junction; ſeeing, in this capacity, it is a notice, that ſome com- 
pleat ſentence depending upon it is to be applied i in a manner, 
the notice of which manner cannot be given in the ſentence it- 
ſelf, The manner of connexion denoted by ** that is, that 
the ſentence depending upon it is to be conſidered, all of it toge- 
ther, as the expreſſion of one objective conception connected with 
other words, on the ſame principles as any conception may be, 
which is denoted by a ſingle noun ſubſtantive, Thus in the ex- 
preſſion, that any man ſbauld be regardleſs of bis own wel 2 is 
© Wonaer- 
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te onder ful,“ the ſentence © any man ſhould be regardleſs of his own 
« qelfare,” is equivalent to a noun ſubſtantive in the nomina- 
tive caſe on which the verb © 7s” depends. But in the expreſſion, 
fo ſuppoſe that any man ſhould be regardleſs of his own welfare,” 
the ſame ſentence, ** any man ſbould be regardleſs of his own welfare,” 
is equivalent to a noun ſubſtantive in the accuſative caſe depend- 
ing upon the verb tranſitive, © 7 ſuppoſe,” i. e. the ſenſe of the 
ſentence, ©* any man ſhould be,” &c. is the thing ſuppoſed, In 
the expreſſion, © your parents. have a great defire that you ſhould 
« be a ſcholar,” * you ſhould be a ſcholar,” is equivalent to a ſub- 
ſtantive in the genitive caſe ; for theſe words expreſs the thing 


« of which” the parents are defirouss In the expreſſion, 
«* your parents have an inclination that you ſhould be a ſcholar,” 


the ſentence ** you ſhould be a ſcholar,” expreſſes the thing 


e to which” the parents have an inclination ; and therefore is 


equivalent to a ſubſtantive in the dative caſe. And inſtances may 
| be eaſily produced in which the ſentence depending upon © zhat” 


is equivalent to a noun ſubſtantive in the modes of connexion that 


are denoted by ſeveral prepoſitions.. 


A prepoſition is ſometimes expreſſed before a ſentence in this 


kind of conſtruction, as, he is diſpleaſed in that, or for that 
«© you have proceeded indiſcreetiy; but the kind of connexion in 
which the conception denoted by the ſentence depending upon 
* that” is to be taken, is more uſually left to be underſtood, or 
ſupplied, by the mind itſelf. 


I have uſually called the particle © bat” in this particular 


application of it a ſentential demonſtrative in teaching; in 
order to diſtinguiſh it, in this capacity, from its capacity as 


a demonſtrative pronoun, to repreſent any thing that can be 
pointed to, or any thing that is mentioned in another clauſe.. 


It has been obſerved by writers on ſpeculative grammar, that 
the relative pronoun is frequently equivalent to a perſonal pro- 
noun 


. 
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noun and a conjunction; as for inſtance, the expreſſions, 
« Mr. N. came yeſterday, and he goes away to-day, or but 
&« he goes away to-day,” are, either of them, nearly of the 
ſame import with, Mr. N. who came yeſterday, goes away 
« ft0-day;” and fome people will not flick at any thing, if they 
& can get money by it,” is nearly equivalent to“ ſome people will 
& not flick at any thing by which they can get money; likewiſe, 
* ſuch a man has bought a Latin book, notwithſtanding be cannot 


« read it,” is nearly equivalent to © ſuch a man has _— a os 
e book which he cannot read,” 


When © as* * correſponds with“ fuch, it is frequently equi- 
valent to * who or which.” Thus in the expreſſion, © 7þe 
« thoughts of ſuch men as ſtrive to decerve, are evil; © as” is a 
kind of relative pronoun, and ſupplies the place of the nomi- 
native caſe to the verb rive; and the ſentence may be turned 
into the ſentence, ** the thoughts of men, who Ari ve to deceive, 
&« are evil. 


The reaſon of this coincidence is manifeſt, from the account 
which has been given of the nature of the relative pronoun, 
and of the nature of a conjunction: for the uſe of a relative 
pronoun reduces two compleat ſentences to one; and the uſe. 
of a conjunction reduces two compleat ſentences to ſuch a con- 
nexion with each other, that the one of them cannot be taken 
without the -other, if the intention of the ſpeaker 1 in joining 
them together be obſerved. The intent of joining two ſentences | 
in dependence upon each other, is more particularly declared by 
a conjunction, than the reaſon is declared why two ſentences are 
reduced to one, when a relative pronoun is employed in ſuch re- 
duction. But when two ſentences are reduced to one by a rela- 
tive pronoun, it is always done in conſequence of one and the 
ſame object being concerned in both the ſentences. And this 
ſameneſs of the object, eaſily enables the mind to perceive why 
two ſentences are reduced to one in which it is concerned, 

W hereas, 
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Whereas, when the conjunctions are uſed, there is frequently no 


one and the ſame object concerned in the tvro ſentences connected 
by one of them; and therefore they expreſs directly, either 


the manner in Which the ſentences are to be taken in connexion, 
or the reaſon why they are to be ſo taken, or ſome other purpoſe 
which requires the notice that is given by a particular conjunction. 


| Every one who is converſant in the antient Latin writers muſt 
have obſerved the particular caſt that is given by them to many 
ſentences, in conſequence of their uſing a relative inſtead of a 
perſonal pronoun and a conjunction, or ſome other connective 
word. Thus in Nepos, ©* Servum ad regem mit ut ei nunciaret 
t ſuts verbis, adverſarios ejus in fugd eſſe, qui fi deceſſiſſent majore 


ce cum labore bellum confecturum, quos fi ſtatim aggrederetur, breui 


ce Ani ver ſos oppreſſurum. He (i. e. Miltiades) ſent a ſervant 
cr to tell the king from him, that his enemies were flying, and 
« if they ſhould depart, that he muſt be at more pains to finiſh 
« the war; but if he attacked them immediately, he would 
« ſubdue them all together in a ſhort time.“ Here it is ma- 
nifeſt, that © guz” is equivalent to © and they, and © ques” 
to © but them; and ſo of innumerable inſtances which may be 
found in any Latin claſſic author, 


The relative pronoun is alfo frequently uſed in Latin, to form 
| a ſentence which is equivalent in ſenſe to an Engliſh infinitive 


verb with ſome words in dependence upon it. Thus in Terence, 


Adeon videmur vobis efſe idonei in quibus fic illudatis ?” © Do we 
« ſeem to you ſo very proper to be thus played upon d ce in qui. 
c bus fic illudatis is equivalent to the Engliſh expreſſion, « to be 
© thus played upon.” Here the relative clauſe, ** in quibus, ” the. 
expreſſes *©* the purpoſe for which” we feem proper; and ** 70 be 
«thus Played upon” does the fame in Engliſh, although the ſign 
For“ is not expreſſed. 


It is frequently neceſſary to expreſs by a ſeries of words 
* the purpoſe for which” ſome one is ſent, appointed, com- 
Ii miſſioned, 
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< to deliver a letter to the king,” where © gui literas, &c. is 


the nature of the relative pronoun and that of a definitive verb, 


junction, and why an objective verb, with all that depends upon 
it, may be uſed as one noun ſubſtantive in an oblique caſe; as 
| likewiſe that for,” when applied as a conjunction, has the 


jective verb, 7o deliver; but I ſhall ſhew in a following 


any caſe; although no ſign of a particular caſe is given to it. 


miſſioned, &c. and this ſeries is often equivalent to a ſentence, 
In ſuch inſtances, the Latins uſually turn the ſentence into a re- 
lative clauſe, and the Engliſh uſually apply an objective verb 
with ſome words depending upon it, Thus, © mit Gongylum 
* qui literas regi redderet is in Engliſh, © he ſent Gongylus 


of the ſame import as r deliver a letter, &c. 
All this ſhews with undeniable evidence, as I think, that 


as likewiſe that of the objective verb and of the cauſal conjunc- 
tion, has been properly determined. For the reaſon plainly ap. 
pears in what is ſaid of theſe parts of ſpeech, why a relative 
clauſe may have the effect of a ſentence depending upon a con- 


ſame effect as when it is applied as the ſign of the ablative caſe, 
The ſign © for” is not indeed directly expreſſed before the ob- 


ſection, that the objective verb is uſed both in Greek, Latin, 
and Engliſh, ſo as to be equivalent to a ſubſtantive in almoſt 


SECTION III. 
Of the prepoſition. 
T | HE general nature of this part of ſpeech 1 3 _ 


1 ready explained, in a great meaſure, in what is faid of 
the ſigns of the caſes of ſubſtantives; for all theſe ſigns, 

except © than,” are prepoſitions, differing in nothing from the 
Teſt, but their capacity of being applied in a greater variety of 
inſtances than the other prepoſitions. 


It 
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It is obvious to perceive, that they are all expreſſions of 
« relation,” but the difficulty is to determine, how ſuch various 
kinds of relations amongſt objects themſelves, can be expreſſed 
by one and the ſame prepoſition without confuſion : and why one 
and the ſame relation may be expreſſed, on many occaſions, by 
the help of different ſigns or prepoſitions. Thus in an inſtance 


already given, the diſtance of London from York—from London 


« to York—between London and York,” are manifeſtly three ex- 
preſſions of one and the ſame diſtance, This diverſity of ex- 
preſſion clearly ariſes from three different modes of eſtimating 
one and the ſame quantity. For in the firſt inſtance, ** he di- 
« flance” is conſidered as if it were in the ſtate © ſeparating,” 
and © London” as if it were in the ſtate *©* ſeparated,” although 
theſe ſtates are not directly mentioned; and © York” is the 
object whence” the mind proceeds in eſtimating that which ſe- 
parates the two places. But in the expreſſion, © from London 
« to York,” London is © the object whence” the mind proceeds; 


and York is “ the object whither it carries its eſtimation : where- 


as, in the expreſſion © between London and York,” © London and 
Vork,“ both together, are conſidered as one plural object, and 
the diſtance as included or bounded at each extremity by one of 
the conſtituent objects which together compoſe the complex ob- 


ject, London and Jorg :“ for this manner of eſtimation is exactly 


the ſame with that which is uſed when we ſay, the diſtance 


* between the twa tons Hill. rivers, &c, only, in theſe laſt 


expreſſions, plural names can be found to denote the objects 
which limit the diſtance that is eftimated. If the ſpeaker chuſes 
actually to mention the ſtates ©* ſeparating, or ſeparated,” and 
to conſider the diſtance as ©* the object ſeparating,” and London 
« end York” as A complex object ſeparated ;”” the expreſſions, 
«« the diſtance ſeparating London and York, or by which London 
and York are ſeparated,” will be equivalent to any of the former. 
In theſe laſt expreſſions, the mind has recourſe to a fiction of its 
own ; for the abſtract object, . diſtance is conſidered as exert- 


ing che act of © ſeparating,” and London and York” are conſi- 
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dered as the recipients of the effect of the act which is exerted; 
and this fictitious ſtate gives occaſion to different modes of eſtima- 
tion from any of the former, in connecting the ſeveral parts of 
the conception which is expreſſed ; and therefore different ſigns 
of connexion are uſed in theſe expreſſions from the ſigns which 
are uſed in any of the former; whilſt yet the reſult of all the 
expreſſions amounts to the ſame thing, This is no more than 
comes to paſs in eſtimating all kind of quantity, ſo as to expreſs 
the reſult of the proceſs in algebraic ſpecies : for we are uſually at 
liberty to proceed ſeveral different ways; and yet, if the reaſon- 
ing is juſt, we ſhall always come at laſt to an expreſſion, which, 

though different in form, is in effect the ſame with that which 
is the reſult of any other way of proceeding, in which the re- 
ſoning is alſo juſt. And to carry on the reſemblance farther, a 


fictitious quantity is always introduced merely to aſſiſt the mind 


in regiſtering the ſteps of the proceſs ; and this quantity is fre- 


quently placed in a fictitious ſtate, till the reſult of the operation 


ariſes, in which whatſoever was fictitious is aſcertained, This 


proceeding i in algebra is made uſe of merely to aid the limited 


powers of the mind of man, and the like kind of proceeding in 
language is made uſe of on the very ſame account. For it will 
appear from the following liſt of the Engliſh prepofitions, that 
all of them, except of—by—for and than,” denote the ſeveral 
relations of place, or ſituation, or of the direction of objects in 
motion, or of ſtates which may be varied by motion : and it 

is evident, that abſtract objects can really have no ſuch relations 
to each other; becauſe they are incapable of external place, or 
local motien, But the mind perceives, that abſtra& objects have 


connexions with each other, which require nearly the ſame modes 


of eſtimation which the relations of local fituation do; and 


therefore, in language, whatſoever connexion is conceived to 


require the ſame mode of attention in order to eſtimate it, 18 
denoted by one and the ſame fign, and the preciſe nature of the 
connexion, as it is in itſelf, is left to be determined by the judg- 


ment, from the nature of the conceptions which are united by 
the ſign. „ 
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As the relations of place, ſituation, and direction of objects in 
motion, or of ſtates which may be varied by motion, are of the 
moſt frequent occurrence; and as the difference of one from 
another is moſt obvious; particular prepoſitions have been ad- 
apted, in almoſt all languages, to each of the moſt remarkable 
of theſe relations. And as almoſt all of them are perceived to 
exiſt amongſt objects at reſt, as well as amongſt objects when 
ſome of them are in motion, whilſt yet few external objects are 
obſerved to exiſt conſtantly in one and the ſame ſtate, either of 
reſt or motion; theſe ſtates are taken into the ſignification of 
few or no names of external objects; but are denoted by ad- 
jectives, verbs, and adverbs, to be occaſionally united with the 
ſubſtantive names of theſe objects; or if a verb is uſed objectively, 


the ſtate denoted by it is conſidered as capable of every modifi- 


cation, which an object in that verbal ſtate would be capable 
of, For as a man, or other object, may be repreſented as 
« moving to rom uith near —in — around - above - under 
ſome other object: ſo the ſtate to move may be carried in the 
mind © 70 rom vuith, &c. ſome object, although this ſtate 
cannot exiſt as an object in itſelf, except in the mind of man. 


Hence the prepoſitions denoting relations of place are ſeen in 


dependence both upon expreſſions of objects, which conſiſt of 
ſubſtantives alone, and of ſubſtantives with adjectives, participles, 
and adverbs, depending on them; and likewiſe of objective verbs 
alone, and of objective verbs with adjectives or adverbs depend- 
ing upon them; and this in the ſubjects of ſentences, For as 
to the predicates of ſentences, when they conſiſt of. ſeveral ſub- 


ſtantives in dependence upon one and the ſame verb, it is evident 


that ſome ſign of an oblique caſe, or other prepoſition, is neceſlary, 
on almoſt all occaſtons, to ſhew how each ſubſtantive is made to 
expreſs a mere circumſtance of the ſtate denoted by the verb. 


I have already ſhewn at large the ſeveral modes of eſtimation, 
to which the relations are reduced that are denoted by the fig 
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&« of the accuſative caſe,” as likewiſe by © of—by—for and than,” 
which are not particularly applicable to relations of place. 


The reſt of the Engliſh prepoſitions are as follow. 


Afore - before. About — around. 
Againſt. Through or thorough—through- | 
Beſide —beſides. out. 
Near —nigh—by. Out of— without. 
With. After — behind. 
Toward - towards to- unto Beyond. 
ESinto. Off— from. 
8 Above — over. 
In—within. On— upon. 
Between — bet wixt. Below —beneath-—underneath, 
Among—amongſt, Up. 
Amidſt. Down. 


Now the relations of * which are denoted by theſe pre- 


poſitions are ſo obvious to obſervation, that it is quite imperti- 
nent to attempt to deſcribe them in words. For every one who 


has the uſe of eyes, muſt have perceived how objects are ſituated 
with relation to each other, when the names of the objects are 
united by the ſeveral prepofitions ; or, if the name of an object 


1s made dependent on a verb by one of them, how the ſtate is 
related to the object which has the prepoſition before its name; 


as, 70 fland before—againf—befide—in—out of—behind—be- 


« yond—o0n the houſe,” are expreſſions of Randing,” ſo aſcer- 


tained in poſition with regard to the houſe, that every one as 


readily apprehends the ſtate under theſe modifications, as he does 
the ſtate denoted by the verb *© fanding,” uſed alone. Yet 
each of the prepoſitions directs the mind to apply the ſtate to the 
houſe under a different mode of eſtimation; and as theſe modes 
have no names, every one muſt conſider how he applies his atten- 


tion in eſtimating each of the relations that are between the ſtate 
and the houſe, It is manifeſt, that in theſe expreffions the houſe 
is confidered in a rent manner upon the application of every 

1— | prepoſition ; 3 
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prepoſition ; for the attention proceeds from the fore part, to a 
cloſer approach to ſome part of it, thence to ſome fide of it; 
thence to the interior parts, thence to the outward parts, thence 
to the back parts, thence to ſome diſtance from it on the con- 
trary part to that on which ſome other object 1s placed, and 


thence to the top of it. So that we are led, in a kind of ideal 
view, to firſt one part of the houſe, and then another, by the pre- 


FR s, © before——againſt=—beſide—in—out of—behind—beyond 


55 


on.“ The effect of other prepoſitions, with other objects 
or ſtates in different local poſitions, might eaſily be ne 
in the ſame manner, were it of any real uſe. 


As to the application of prepoſitions to objects or ſtates, which 
are in themſelves incapable of local ſituation; there is no method 
to be taken, but ſetting down the principal applications of each 
prepoſition which uſe has eſtabliſhed in any particular language. 
For (as has been already obſerved) different nations have not 


applied the ſame modes of eſtimation to the ſame relations. 1 


might therefore proceed with all the prepoſitions, in the ſame 
manner as I have proceeded with thoſe which anſwer to the ſigns 


of the Latin caſes ; but this would be quite unneceſſary for the 


purpoſes of ſpeculative grammar. Therefore this is referred 


to the ſection of the practical grammar, in which rules are lald 


down for the conſtruction of Engliſh prepoſitions. 


By the cuſtom of the Engliſh language, thoſe pronouns which 
have an accuſative form different from the nominative, are placed 
after both verbs tranſitive and prepoſitions in the accuſative form, 
and not in the nominative ; as, 7 ſee me and him,” not“ to ſee J 
and be; © between-—around us and them,” not © we and they,” 
But this change of form adds nothing to the ſignification of the 
expreſſion ; for it—which and that have no accuſative diffe- 


rent from the nominative, any more than the ſubſtantives of the 
language have; and yet, without variety of termination, they 


may be taken in any mode of eſtimation which is denoted by a 


ſign or prepoſition, as well as thoſe pronouns can be, which 


have an accuſative different from the nominative. Any 
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Any of the relations which are denoted by prepoſitions may 
be expreſſed by ſubſtantive names; as for inſtance, that denoted 
by © before” may be expreſſed by priority, that denoted by 
« againſt” by oppoſition,” © near” by vicinity,“ © between” 
by © interpofition,” among by © intermixture ;” and ſo of any 
of the reſt, for which ſubſtantive names have been formed, 
But the ſubſtantive conception of no one of theſe relations can 
de formed by abſtraction from one object only: for there muſt 
be two objects at leaſt, or a verbal ſtate and an object, concerned 
in every relation before the mind can form any conception of it. 
When therefore the names of two objects, or a verbal ſtate and 
the name of an object, are joined by a particular prepoſition; 
the two objects, or the ſtate and the object, are ſo ſituated with 
regard to each other, that the conception of the relation which 

is denoted by the prepoſition might, by one who knew it not, 
be gained from the ſituation, if the objects, or the ſtate and the 
object, were preſent to the ſenſes. But the uſe of language ſup- 
poſes, that the conception of every ſuch relation is gained by the 
previous obſervation of every one who uſes words conſiſtently; 
and therefore the prepoſitions, when they join two words, di- 
rect the mind to perform an operation, which is the converſe of 
the abſtract operation that is uſed when a relation is ſo conceived 
as to be denoted by a ſubſtantive name. For in the expreſſions, 
% han before another to walk before a man, the relation of 
« priority, as denoted by before,” is not to be ſeparately at- 
tended to, but is to be made uſe of in order to place the two 
men in a certain fituation with regard to each other, and like- 
wiſe the ſtate /o walk” in a certain ſituation with regard to the 
man ; and fo cf any other prepoſition. Hence many of the re- 
lations denoted by prepoſitions, have adjective names; as, prior 
* fpoſterior— interior exterior ulterior; and when theſe 
adjectives are made dependent on a ſubſtantive or verb, they 
ſhew the obje& denoted by the ſubſtantive, and the ſtate denoted 
by the verb as in a certain” fituation with regard to ſome other 
object which is not directly expreſſed in the adjective, but which 
e 18 
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is either ſuppoſed to be known, or muſt be mentioned by ſome 
other words; as, ** the interior part of the houſe,” &c. 


As the relation denoted by a prepoſition may be expreſſed by a 
ſingle ſubſtantive name, if the mind pleafes to confider it as an 


abſtract object, ſo it may be“ faken into the object that is denoted 
by a ſingle ſubſtantive, or into the coaleſcent conception denoted 
by a ſingle adjective or adverb, or into the ſtate denoted by a ſingle 
verb, ſo as to become a conſtituent part of the conception that is 


denoted by any of theſe ſorts of words. For the mind can 


compound as many of its conceptions as it pleaſes into the ſigni- 
fication of a ſingle word, If the ſignification of a prepoſition is 
taken into a ſubſtantive, the conception which is denoted by ſuch 


ſubſtantive, will not coaleſce with that which is denoted by an- 


other ſubſtantive; as for inſtance, ** pre. - eminence—prevalence,” 
although each has the force of the prepoſition ? above” in it, 
will neither of them ſo unite with another ſubſtantive, as in the 
expreſſion « eminence above others,” © eminence” unites with 
« others” by means of © above.” If the lignification of a pre- 
poſition is taken into an adjective, the adjective will coaleſce with 


one ſubſtantive ; ; as, 4 pre-eminent ſtation ,” but it will not 


unite two ſubſtantives ſo together as above does. And ſo 


the adverb © previouſly” will unite with a verb; but will not 


unite another word with the verb. But a prepoſition, when 
united with a verb intent, frequently has the effect of a ſe- 
parate prepoſition; as, “ fo precede” is of the ſame import as * 70 
« go before,” © to ſucceed” as“ to come bebind; and fo of other 
inſtances. Hence, ©* @ man preceding or ſucceeding another,” are 
expreſſions much of the ſame import with, © @ mar coming be- 
fore or behind another,” The reaſon of this manifeſtly is, be- 
cauſe the ſtates <* preceded—ſucceeded,” in Which the man de- 
noted by another” is repreſented, have the ſame kind of cor- 
reſpondence with the ſtates preceding — ſucceeding, in which 
the firſt man is repreſented, as the terms of thoſe relations have, 
which are denoted by ** befere—behind,” only the correſpon- 
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dences of the verbal ſtates are conceived to be eſtimated by a dif. 


ferent kind of proceeding from thoſe which are uſed when the 
—— are mentioned. 


The prepoſitions which are uſed in inſeparable compoſition 
with Engliſh words, are much the moſt frequently not the ori- 


ginal Engliſh or Saxon prepoſitions, which are ſet down in the 


foregoing lift ; but the French, Latin, and Greek prepoſitions; 


ſuch as, em—ſur —ab—ad —ante —CIrcum—an—tnter —poſt—. 


cc ſup er fran * cc ant! —aþ0—d A——_Metd —peri—pro -n, ” 


&c.; for moſt of our compound words have been borrowed 


from theſe languages, This gives as great a variety to the firſt 


ſyllables in Engliſh words, as probably is in the words of any 
language whatſoever. | 


The original Engliſh prepoſitions frequently taped upon in- 


tranſitive verbs, and eſpecially on paſſive verbs, ſo as to make a 
part of the verb itſelf; as in the expreſſions, 70 be heard of —to be 


© heard from,” *©* to be talked to—to be talked with,” * to be bar- 
te gained for,” This occaſions a kind of conſtruction in the Eng- 
liſh language, which I have not obſerved in any other; as in 
— has been heard of —heard from,” 
« talked to by ſeveral people,” te the goods are bargained for by 
t& Mr. N. Here the ſubſtantive which ſhould be the no- 


minative caſe to the verb, is conſidered as known of courſe from 


the nature of the verb; and the ſubſtantives which ſhould depend 
on the prepoſitions, of —from—to—with—for,” become of the 


nominative caſe on which the verb, when thus compounded, 
is made to depend. For the four firſt of the inſtances above, are 


manifeſtly equivalent to © ſomething has been heard of Mr. , 
Has been heard from Mr. N. „has been talked to Mr, N—; 
« bas been talked with Mr. N, by ſeveral people; and the 
laſt inſtance is equivalent to © a bargais | is made for the goods by 
* Mr, N——.” So that this mode 5 conſtruction is uſed merely 
to ſave words, and is not liable to ambiguity if uſed with care. 
2 SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 
V the interjection. 


Hs part of ſpeech uſually expreſſes ſome ſudden emotion 
of the mind, or the perception of pleaſure or pain in an 
unuſual degree; and this frequently by a ſound formed by the 
organs of ſpeech, in conſequence of a poſition of theſe organs 


which is occaſioned by the emotion itſelf, without the ſpeaker's 
previous intent, 


Thus laughter, in almoſt all languages, is expreſſed by 
« ha ha he, ſorrow by © ah ah,” or © oh ob, or at leaſt by 


| ſounds reſembling thoſe which the Engliſh a annex to theſe 1 in- 


terjections. 


Sometimes words of this part of ſpeech are uſed to ſignify 


the intention. 6f a ſpeaker, when he is too far diſtant from the 
hegrer to hold continued converſation with him; as in bola— | 


« fo ho,” &c, 


But as this part of ſpeech is only uſed in ſituations in which 


the ſpeaker is not at leiſure, or has not the opportunity, to form 
connected expreſſion ; it is conſidered, as thrown into ſentences, 
and not as placed in continued connexion with them. There- 
fore little more is required towards explaining the nature of inter- 
jections, than to give a liſt of them, and to ſpecify the emotions, 
or ſtarts of intention, which are denoted by each. But this re- 


lates to practical grammar, and therefore ſuch a liſt 3 is given in 
the practical part of this work. 


Havix thus gone over the parts of ſpeech in order, and hav- 
ing ſhewn, as I hope, with inconteſtible evidence, the principal 
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properties of each; I ſhall cloſe this part of the work with, 


placing the ſeveral kinds of connexian of the conceptions of the 


mind of man as —— by words in one view. 


It is clear, that theſe connexions do not ile immediately from 
the nature of external things, but from the kinds of conceptions 
which the mind forms of things; becauſe qualities, ſtates, and re- 
lations, which cannot exiſt ſeparately, are denoted by ſeparate 
words, Therefore the conceptions denoted by ſeveral words muſt 
be capable of uniting into- one coneeption, whenſoever there is 
occaſion for ſuch union. But ſeveral ſorts of conceptions may be: 
formed by abſtraction from one and the ſame object, and yet 
each one of theſe conceptions may be ſuch as repreſents the ob- 
ject as having a ſeparate and incommunicable principle of exiſt- 
ence, and if ſo, all the names of ſuch coneeptions will be noun 
ſubſtantives. Yet theſe conceptions muſt be capable of com- 
municating with each other; becauſe they are all applicable to 
one and the ſame object. What is ſaid of the conceptions an- 


nexed to ſubſtantive names of ſpecies, ſhews ſufficiently how 
one and the ſame object becomes an individual of many ſpecies; 


and likewiſe why it is at ſometimes an individual of certain ſpecies, 
and at other times not. For the characteriſtics of many ſpecies 
are not fixed and inherent in the individuals, but may be ac- 
quired at one time, and loſt at another: as for inſtance, a man 
” now, and then 4 widower,” and then 
«q huſband” again. Therefore the ſeveral names of one and the 


fame object muſt be capable of connexion, by the means of ſome 


word which will ſhew whether the conceptions. denoted by them 
both, are applicable to that object now, or were ſo formerly, or 
will be fo: hereafter. Such a connexion is expreſſed by inter- 


poſing ſome form of the verb © fo be” between two ſubſtantives; 


for by the reference of the infinitive and participial forms of the 
verb © to memory to actual perception, and to foreſight,” and of 
the definitive forms to time, as diftinguiſhed into“ paſt, preſent, 
« and to come,” by the demonſtrative act of ſpeaking, we are led 
on 
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on to any period of time when two names are equally applicable 
to one and the ſame object. This is manifeſtly the ſimpleſt of 
the manners in which the conceptions, denoted by two ſubſtan- 
tives, can communicate with each other; and therefore a mere 
expreſſion of © being,” in which both the conceptions coaleſce, 
is uſed to ſhew their coaleſcence; as, Mr. N- being 
« having been. — being about to be a widower.” 


In the inſtance above, only one © being” is concerned, in 
which the conceptions denoted by two ſubſtantives unite, - But 
there are frequent occaſions in language to unite two or more ſe- 
parate beings, either actual or ideal, into one complex object. 


If theſe beings are all of one ſpecies, they may be expreſſed as 


united into one complex object, by uſing a plural name of the 
ſpecies to which they belong; as, en Hor ſesvirtues 
e vices. If they are not all of a ſpecies, ſeveral ſubſtantives 
muſt be united ri the conjunction“ and z as, Mr. N. 
and Mrs, B——, virtue and vice. 


| Theſe two modes of communication, as to grammatical ex- 
preſſion, are more imple than the firſt: but as ſeveral diſtinct 
beings are concerned in each complex conception expreſſed by 
either of them, the number is increaſed ; which does not happen. 


in the firſt mode of communication, and therefore it is more 


ſimple in itſelf than either of theſe, 


The next mode of communication is that between the con- 
ception denoted by a ſubſtantive and a verb placed in immediate 
dependence upon it. By this mode, the object and ſtate be- 


come ſo intimately united, that the conception of both together 


may be expreſſed by one ſubſtantive name, as, © one thinking 


may be called © a thinker,” © one ſpeaking” © a ſpeaker ,” and 


ſo of other inſtances. 


The next mode is that between a verb tranſitive and a ſub- 
ſtantive depending immediately upon it. For the correſponding 
paſſive ſtate is ſo eaſily upplied, and the object denoted by the 
ſubſtantive: 


OOO ——— — 
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ſubſtantive is ſo readily placed in it, that it is conſidered as a 
mere circumſtance of the ſtate which is mentioned; as, 7g 


tell a tale is conſidered in language merely as one ſort of 


« telling,“ and © to tell a lie” as another kind of © 7zelling,” 
although the © tale and the © lie are not in the ſtate ** zelling,” 


but in the ſtate “ fold.“ 


If we conſider theſe two laſt modes of communication as re- 
duced to one, by interpoling a tranſitive verb between two ſub- 
ſtantives; we ſhall have a mode of communication, to which, 
or to its converſe by the paſſive verb, all the remaining modes 
may be reduced. For that between a ſubſtantive and an ad- 
jective is at leaſt as complex as this mode; as, a roomy houſe” 


is equivalent to © à hoyſe having room; and ſo of other in- 


ſtances. All the modes of communication denoted by the pre- 
poſitions (except that which by” denotes after a paſſive verb) 
are of the ſame complex nature; as has been fully ſhewn in the 
ſection concerning the ſigns of caſes. And as the adverb is equi- 
valent to the oblique caſe of a ſubſtantive, its communication 
with the word on which it depends is of the ſame nature with 
that denoted by the ſign of a caſe, or other prepoſition, There- 


fore the applying words in connexion by adjectives, or prepoſi- 
tions, or adverbs, is exactly of the ſame difficulty, as connect- 


ing words by the means of a tranſitive verb; and as the conſiſtent 
application of a tranſitive verb is almoſt one of the firſt exertions 
of the diſcurſive powers of a child, the conſiſtent application of 
the other connective parts of ſpeech, in all common inſtances, 


 eafily follows, when the application of the verb is once learnt, 


The connexions by conjunctions different from * and,” and 
by the relative pronoun, are a kind of ſupplements to theſe 
above mentioned ; and the moſt of them ariſe from the nature of 
ſentences, and not from the conceptions denoted by ſingle words. 
Theſe connexions have been ſo largely inſiſted upon, under their 
proper heads, that it is unneceſſary to add more concerning them 


in this place. 


BOOK VI. 


SECTION I. 
Of the power of uſe or cuſtom in language. 


EFORE I proceed to ſpeak of words in connected con- 
- ſtruction, in order to account for that particular plan of 
conſtruction which is obſerved in Engliſh, it is neceſſary 
to premiſe ſome obſervations concerning the original and extent 
of the power of uſe or cuſtom in the application of language. 
For if that is true which is laid down, as a certain principle, 
by ſome writers on grammar, viz. that whatſoever is authorized 
by uſe and cuſtom, is therefore right in language ; it is then 
evident, that the only province of a grammarian is, to examine 
what is of the moſt eſtabliſhed uſe in the language of which he 
treats ;. and to give himſelf no trouble as to ſpeculative reflexions 
on the general nature of ſuch language. This opinion concern- 
Ing the authority of cuſtom cannot be right with regard to all 
the properties of language, becauſe ſome of theſe properties are 
eſſential to the nature of language itſelf. As for inſtance, the 
words of every language muſt of neceſſity, ſome of them be made 
to ſignify objects themſelves ; and others, the occaſional ſtates of 
being in which theſe objects are obſerved ; and others, the modes 
of operation of the mind itſelf, by which it unites the ſeveral 


parts 
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parts of a conception, as they are denoted by ſeveral words, into 
one complex conception; which muſt repreſent either ſome ob- 


ject, or ſome ſtate of being, or ſome object in ſome ſtate of being. 


Therefore the reaſon of man has ſhewn the neceſſity of intro- 
ducing different ſorts of words into every language, to be applied 
in connected ſeries, in different manners, and for different pur- 
poſes. Words of the ſame meaning and uſe are indeed different 
from one another, as to ſound, in every different language; 


and no reaſon can be given why different ſounds were firſt ap- 


plied by different nations to ſignify one and the ſame ſort of ob- 


jects, or of ſtates of being, or of modes of contemplation of the 


mind itſelf. But when the ſorts of words are once formed in a 


language, they cannot be joined in connected ſeries with conve- 


nience, except in certain orders; becauſe the organs of ſpeech 
are not capable of pronouncing ſome ſounds immediately before 
or after ſome other ſounds, without difficulty. Every ſpeaker 
is quickly ſenſible of this; and therefore the moſt common ap- 


pearances and occurrences, are expreſſed in every language by 


words ſo placed in ſeries, that the words will eaſily go off the 


tongue of the ſpeaker, if he has been previouſly accuſtomed to 


pronounce the capital, or leading words concerned in each ſeries. 
The general plan of conſtruction, in every language, has mani- 
feſtly been formed from theſe expreſſions. For the moſt ordi- 
nary appearances and events muſt have expreſſions adapted to each, 
in every language, in the very firſt application of it; becauſe 


the ordinary and neceſſary affairs of life cannot be carried on in 


concert without ſuch expreſſions. Vet no plan of language has 
been formed, or ever can be formed, at random; but ſo as to 
ſuit the diſcurſive powers of the mind of man, The firſt 
effect of theſe powers is, the perceiving that different par- 
ticulars which are not conſtantly obſerved to exiſt all together, 
cannot with any convenience be included in the conception 
denoted by any one fingle word. For the fame word muſt 


always ſignify the ſame conception, or the ſame operation of 
che mind; or ſuch word will have an indeterminate meaning. 


It 
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If therefore ſeveral particulars, which ſeldom exiſt together, 
ſhould be included in the ſignification of any one word, ſuch 
word could be ſeldom uſed, becauſe the conception denoted 


by it would ſeldom occur to the mind. Hence no one word 
can be made, with any convenience, to ſignify all that is at 


once before the mind of a ſpeaker, even upon the ſimpleſt. 


occaſions, For the mind of man ſeldom contemplates any ob- 
ject under ſuch circumſtances as are never changed. And if 
circumſtances are changed, the expreſſion muſt be likewiſe 
Changed, or it will not convey to the hearer the conception 
which the ſpeaker has in his mind. On this account it is, 
that the capital object in every ſeries of connected words, muſt 
be expreſſed no farther, by its name, than as it may be diſtin- 
guiſhed by characters which exiſt together in ſuch object, whilſt 
the circumſtances which either may or may not be taken along 


with it, muſt be denoted by coaleſcent words to be occaſionally 


united with the name. 


It appears from hence; that the 8 by which ſeparate 


words are applicd to expreſs only parts of what is before the 


mind at once, is the artificial proceeding in language ; and that 
the putting a ſeries of theſe words together to expreſs any com- 
mon occurrence, 1s the natural conſequence of attending to ſuch 
occurrence, as the conception of it is all at once in the mind. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that children, and perſons utterly illi- 


terate, can put words together conſiſtently, to expreſs any ordi- 
nary occurrence; and this without any explicit knowledge of 
the general plan of conſtruction of the language in which they 


ſpeak, Yet even this application of any language to common 


occurrences, was not firſt made at random, but by a reaſonable- 


adjuſtment of means to ends. For the words of every language, 


when reduced to connected ſeries expreſſing truth or falſhood, 
are put into the form of compleat ſentences: and nothing but 
reaſon could have ſuggeſted this proceeding. This appears, 
in ſome degree, in what is already ſaid of the definitive verb, 
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and will be made more __ in the next Chapter, 


What has been hitherto oblerved, chiefly relates to the com- 


mon colloquial language of any community of people; but there 


is ſeldom any regular grammar compoſed of any language in 
which there are no books. Hence written language becomes 
the main object of grammar, and cuſtom has much leſs power 
over ſuch language, than over the common language of conver- 
ſation. If converſation is held with illiterate perſons, it muſt 
de carried on in ſuch words, and ſuch forms of conſtruction, 
as theſe perſons are accuſtomed to; otherwiſe it will not be un- 


derſtood. But when an author ſits down to write, he muſt 
adapt his ſtile to his ſubject, and this ſubject may be of a kind 


that has never been treated of in the language in which he 
writes. Here then he is at liberty to exert his genius upon the 
language itſelf in which he compoſes. And, provided he does 
not quite loſe ſight of the accuſtomed plan of conſtruction, he 


may model his expreſſions into various forms that never have 
been uſed before; and every original genius has conſtantly done 


thus in poetry, oratory, hiſtory, and in every work of imagina- 
tion. It is true, that original writers ſeldom ſit down to conſider 
the abſtract nature of the language in which they write : but 


form ſtriking conceptions in their own minds, and aquſt their 


expreſſions to theſe conceptions. So that the received forms of 


conſtruction in the language in which they write, ſupply them, 


not with fixed patterns, from which they muſt never depart; 


but with rough materials, which they mold and faſhion ſo as 


to fit them to their conceptions of excellence in the language 
in which they write, Thus it is, that patterns of ſtile become 


eſtabliſhed in all languages, and not by the mere caprice of arbi- 
trary faſhion, Many attempts in every language are uſually 


made, before the plan of conſtruction is brought to ſuch a degree 
of perfection as the language is capable of reaching. And po- 
ſterity eaſily perceives, that the language uſed in one age by the 
writers of a nation, is better than that which is uſed by — 
e © 
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of another age, As for inſtance, all agree that the language of 


Virgil is better than that of Ennius; and very few but acknow- 
ledge the ſtile of Terence to be better than that of Plautus, 


Yet there is no doubt, but that each of theſe writers followed the 


cuſtom of ſpeaking that was generally uſed in the age when each 


of them lived, and that each — the cuſtom to his ſubject 
in many inſtances. 


If therefore cuſtom were the only teſt of what is right or 
wrong in language, the ſtile of all theſe authors would be 
equally good, But it is clear, that poſterity has little regard to 
cuſtom, in judging of the excellence of a writer's ſtile ; but de- 
termines that to be moſt excellent, which conveys the thoughts 


of the writer in the moſt clear and forcible manner to the mind 
of the reader. 


It is indeed very difficult to ſnew from the nature of the Latin 
language, conſidered abſtractedly, why the ſtile of one of theſe 
authors is better than that of another: and the ſame obtains with 
regard to different writers in all other languages. But it is moſt 


evident, that the cuſtom of the age in which each author lived, 


is very little concerned in the determination; for it is that inter- 
nal perception of the mina of man, which is uſually called taſte, 
that determines upon all points of the like kind with this under 
conſideration z and when once the taſte of different ages and 
nations has pronounced certain modes of compoſition to be ex- 


cellent, there is no appeal from it. Now what we call © zafte,” 


is nothing elſe but © an exertion of the intellectual powers of man 


ce in ſuch inſtances as are ſo nearly connected with the nature of a 


© dium of proof to the mind of any perſon who has employed his 
attention ſteadily on many inſtances ſimilar to any one of thoſe 


_ 


previous uſe, and cuſtom, and inſtruction, enable every ſuch 
31 2 perſon 


ſenſitive and rational being, that the perception of what is the 
moſt agreeable or diſagreeable to ſuch nature, requires no me- 


which happens to be at any time under conſideration,” For 
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perſon to compare objects, in themſelves of a very complex na- 
ture, with the patterns of excellence of which he has formed 
conceptions in his own mind: and this at once, without pro- 
ceeding ſtep by ſtep in the compariſon. If che perſon's ſkill 
ſtops here, ſuch perſon is a nice judge of excellence and defects 


in performances of art and-genius, when theſe performances are 
actually accompliſhed and preſented to obſervation, But the 


minds of men of deep ſpeculation ſeldom ſtop here; for they 


are naturally led on to diſcover why one inſtance of performance 
is more excellent than another. And this puts them upon 
analyſing thoſe complex conceptions which taſte makes uſe of as 
ſtandards; and the reſult of this analyſis produces ſcience : for 
the moſt ſimple and general principles, to which the ſubje& un- 
der conſideration can be reduced, are diſcovered by this proceed- 
ing. And thus it is that, in all inſtances, the common concep- 
tions of the mind of man are improved by men of genius and 
obſervation, into taſte more and more refined ; and that taſte it- 


felf is advanced into ſcience by men of abſtract ſpeculation, 
The conſequences of ſcience in any ſubject are general rules, 


which extend to the main and leading principles of the ſubject 


to which they relate. But if the ſubject is not merely abſtract 


and ſcientific, but is to be aCtually applied in a very great va- 
riety of inſtances of uſe and practice, no general rules will ex- 
tend to all the inſtances of application; for general rules have 
little regard to convenience of practice in particular inſtances, 


Hence in the actual application, even of arithmetic, to the ordi- 


nary affairs of commerce, moſt people depart from the general 
rules, and uſe thoſe which the teachers of the art have called 
rules of practice: becaufe they are better accommodated for 


diſpatch in practice, than the general rules of proportion are. 


And if this comes to paſs in the application of numbers in the 
common affairs of life, there is much greater reaſon to expect 
an event of the ſame kind in the application of words, which 


extends to a far greater variety of inſtances than the application 
of numbers does. Now it is poſſible, that a man may learn, 


by 
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by mere ſtrength of mind, aſſiſted by uſe and cuſtom, to apply 
numbers readily and ſurely to ſuch affairs as he is engaged in; 
and it is likewiſe poſſible to teach children to apply the rules of 
arithmetic, without ſhewing them the reaſon of any of theſe 
rules. And this way of teaching arithmetic is undoubtedly the 
beſt ſuited to the capacities of children. But ſurely the teacher 
- himſelf ought to underſtand the ſcientific principles upon which 
the application proceeds, and ought likewiſe to inſtruct his 
pupils in theſe principles, as ſoon as their minds become ſuffi- 
ciently enlarged to comprehend them. And ſo in language, 
uſe and cuſtom may enable any perfon to apply it pertinently; 
and children may be taught to make uſe of rules, the reaſon of 
which is not ſhewn them, But the teacher ought to under- 
ſtand, both the general principles which obtain in the applica- 
tion of all languages, and likewiſe thoſe which obtain in the par- 
ticular language that he teaches, and which give that particular 
caſt, or turn of conſtruction, which is peculiar to ſuch lan- 
guage. And it is evidently the duty of every teacher to com- 
municate thoſe principles to his ſcholars, as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable of comprehending them : becauſe this knowledge will 
fave the ſcholars much labour in their future ſtudies, in any lan- 
guage. It is the province of ſpeculative grammar to conſider, 
both language in general, and likewiſe each language in parti- 
cular, ſo as to diſcover the principles upon which the application 
proceeds: not pretending to account for each particular mode 
of expreſſion ; but for the properties of conſtruction which are 
obſerved in all languages, and for the peculiar turn and genius 
of any language that is to be eſpecially explained, The follow- 
ing ſection will ſhew how the principles, already laid down in 
the foregoing parts of this work, may be applied in inveſtigations 
of the nature above mentioned, both with regard to language i in 
e and to the * nguage' in particular. 
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SECTION II. 
Of words in connected cunſtruction. 


HAT has hitherto been faid of each of the parts of 
ſpeech, confidered ſeparately, is only preparatory to this 

part of grammar. For the meaning of words, as reduced to 
ſeveral claſſes, is conſidered by grammarians with no other intent 
but to enable themſelves and others, who do conſider them in 
this manner, to apply them with more certainty in conne&ted * 
ſeries, expreſſing the various conceptions of the mind of man. 


In this part of grammar, the firſt thing required is, to ſhew 
why almoſt every expreſſion in any language, muſt take the form 
of a compleat fentence, before it can be conceived to anſwer the 


intention of any rational ſpeaker. 


This arifes from the great inconvenience which would enſue 
from uniting the force of a definitive verb with almoſt any ex- 
preffion in language, except of perſon and number. For, by 
what has been obſerved of the power of the definitive forms of 
the verb, it plainly appears, that the expreſſion to which a de- 
finitive verb is ſubjoined, can neither itſelf be farther compounded, 
by interpoſing additional words between it and the verb, nor by 
1 making it dependent on ſome other word by the ſign of a caſe, 
1 or other prepoſition. For the compoſition of every expreſſion 
= on which a definitive verb depends, muſt be abſolutely com- 
Ii pPlwkẽeated, before ſuch verb can be applied to it in conſiſtent con- 
ſtruction; and this, becauſe the definitive form itſelf of the verb 
I | (conſidered independently of the reſt of its meaning) gives notice, 
i | that the compoſition of the expreſſion on which it depends is 
| compleated, and that the verbal fate of being contained in the 
reſt of the ſignification of the predicate of the ſentence, affects 
| 
| 


3 the 
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the whole conception denoted by the ſubject of the ſentence, 
whether ſuch ſubje& be expreſſed by one word or more. 


The: circumſtances of perſon and number, may be united 
with ſtates of being in the ſignification of ſuch verbal forms as 


are never intended to be applied in language, bat in dependence 


upon ſome ſubject. For the principal object in that which is 
denoted by the ſubject of every ſentence, muſt be in one of the 
ſituations which are the characteriſtics of the three perſonal ſpe- 
cies; 2. e. it muſt either be © ſpeaking,” or © ſpoken to, or © net- 
* ther ſpeaking nor ſpoken to; and it muſt likewiſe be of one of 
the numbers. And therefore, to give notice of theſe circum- 
ſtances as obſerved in ſome object which is likewiſe confidered 
as in ſome verbal ſtate of being, nothing more is neceſſary than 
to give each verb three different forms in each number of each 
_ tenſe, and to make one of the forms in each number ſignify the 
verbal ſtate as united with ſome object conſidered as naming 


* 1tfelf,” another of the forms as united with the object ro 


« which that which is faid is addreſſed,” and an of the 


forms as with an object in neither of the above-mentioned circum- 
«Ranch. 


Single verbs of definitive forms thus conſtituted, will each 
of them have the effect of a ſentence on ſeveral occaſions. But 
this effect does not enſue from the fingle verbs, but from the 
demonſtrative circumſtances which may attend the act of pro- 


nouncing. any one of them ſingle. For the hearer is conceived 
to know the meaning of every ſingle word which the ſpeaker 
makes uſe of, before the word is mentioned; and therefore no 
fingle word, if conſidered in itſelf, gives the hearer any new 


information. But the demonſtrative circumſtances attending 


the act of mentioning a ſingle definitive verb, may ſo far aid 
the ſignification of the verb, as to give new information to the 
hearer. For ſome object of a certain perſon and number is to 
be repreſented as in the ſtate denoted by a verb of a definitive 


form, 
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form, either at, or before, or after, the time of ſpeaking ;- and 
the act of ſpeaking, or mentioning ſuch verb, is a demonſtrative 
circumſtance, which at once determines the object itſelf of the 
firſt or ſecond perſon that is repreſented in the ſtate denoted by 
the verb (ſuppoſing the ſpeaker and hearer are preſent with each 


other when the words are ſpoke) and likewiſe a point or period 


of time; and the ſtate is conſidered as co-exiſtent with, or as pre- 
ceding, or ſucceeding ſuch point or period. And if the ſpeaker 
can point out a particular object, neither ſpeaking nor ſpoken to, 
when he uſes a definitive verb of the third perſon, the hearer 
will conceive that the ſpeaker's intention is to repreſent the object 
pointed out, as in the verbal ſtate, at, or before, or after, the 
particular time of ſpeaking, according to the tenſe of the verb 
which he makes uſe of; and by the help of ſuch aſcertainment, 


one ſingle verb may frequently expreſs a ſpeaker's whole inten- 


tion. As if a man ſays, audio, I hear,” or © erras, you miſtake,” 
(and the perſons concerned in the diſcourſe are preſent with each 


other at the time of ſpeaking) or © audiebam, I heard—audiam, 


« I ſhall hear—errabas, you were miſtaken—errabis, you will be 


* miſtaken,” or if a man points to a perſon and ſays, © errat— 


« errabat, or errabit, he is—was, or will be miſtaken:” the 
circumſtances attending the diſcourſe enable the hearer to com- 


prehend particulars, which the words themſelves do not contain 


in their ſignification. For the verbs audio—audiebam—audian, 
denote * any ſpeaker ꝛubaſſoever conſidering himſelf as hearing: 
the firſt at, the ſecond before, and the third after, any point 


« of time whatſoever” in which the words are ſpoke; and a 


* erras—errabas—errabis” denote © any object Spoken to,” a 


te being miſtaken” at, or before, or after, any point of = 
cc 


whatſoever,” in which theſe words are addreſſed ; and © errat 
—errabat—errabit,” if conſidered in themſelves, denote any 
object neither ſpeaking nor ſpoken to,” as being miſtaken ** at, or 


before, or after, any point of time,” in which the words are 
actually mentioned, 


cc 
cc 


16 


Knowledge 


Knowledge taken for granted by the ſpeaker as in the hearer, 
may have the ſame effect as the demonſtrative circumſtances above- 
mentioned ; and ſuch knowledge is taken for granted, in the 
uſe of the Latin imperſonal verbs; ſuch as, pudet—tedet—tfonat 

© —pluit:” for © pudet” may be tranſlated, © /hame torments,” 
and © 7&det,”” * wearmeſs torments.” Now *©* ſhame and wearineſs” 
always ** torment,” and this the ſpeaker and hearer both know; 
but they do not always torment the ſame perſon : and therefore 


the ſpeaker is conceived to repreſent them as tormenting himſelf 


at the time of fpeaking, if he mentions the words pudet—tedet,” 


and adds nothing more; ſo that the Latin word © me” is always | 


underſtood in this application of the words. As to the words 


« 7onat, it thunders—pluit, it rains,” it is conceived that the 


hearer knows the object which is conceived to exert the acts of 


e thundering and raining,” and that this object (be it the clouds 


or the air, or whatſoever elſe) is not always in the ſtate © thunder- 
« 7ng or raining,” When therefore a ſpeaker uſes one of theſe 
verbs, he repreſents the known object as in the ſtate denoted by 


the verb at the particular time of ſpeaking the word; and this 
circumſtance of the time, may not be known to the hearer, till 


the word is mentioned, ſo as to determine the point of time 
ſpoken of to be the ſame with that in which it is mentioned. 
But many circumſtances, which are either given or ſuppoſed to 
be known, may enable a ſpeaker to declare either truth or falſhood 
by words which are not reduced to the form of a ſentence, and 
which have even no verb whatſoever in them. Thus if a ſpeaker 
ſhould point to a houſe, and ſay that tree, the expreſſion 
would contain a manifeſt falſhood ; or if any one ſhould cry out 
* fire!” when nothing was in danger by fire, the perſon who 
cried out would be conceived to be a liar, For the act of point 
ing, in the firſt inſtance, and the tone of voice in the 8888 


amount to declarations, by the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms obſerved 1 in 
the uſe of language, 
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In the niger above mentioned, only one ſpeaker i is ſuppoſed. 
But if we conceive two ſpeakers to be concerned in a diſcourſe, 
the one may ſupply the other with ſuch materials to proceed 
upon, as ſhall enable this other to expreſs his whole intention, 
on ſome occaſions, by a ſingle word which is not a verb. One 
inſtance of this kind always happens when the ſpeaker propoſes 
a queſtion by way of ſuppoſition, and only requires to know 
whether the affirmative or negative of the ſuppoſition is true : 
for the anſwer by © yes,” ſhews the affirmative to be true; that 
by no, the negative, This has been already obſerved, when 
we ſpoke of the nature of ſuch queſtions as can be anſwered by 
5 Yes or no. 


The courſe of any inalAion may likewiſe ſupply many cir- 
cumſtances which the ſpeaker may take for granted, or known, 

by every one concerned in, or preſent at the tranſaction; and by 
the help of this previous knowledge ſuppoſed i in thoſe who hear 
him ſpeak, he may expreſs his full intention by words not re- 
duced to the form of a ſentence. Thus when Richard, in 
Shakeſpear, cries © my kingdom for a horſe !” the poet takes it 
for granted, that every hearer muſt have learned from the courſe 
of the repreſentation, that Richard has loſt his horſe in battle; 


and that his extreme want of another 1 is declared 1 in the words 
above. 


But the inſtances in which demonſtrative circumſtances, or 
previous knowledge, can be applied as ſupplements to what is ex- 
preſſed by words, are but few, in compariſon of the great va- 
riety of inſtances in which thoſe circumſtances cannot be ſo ſup- 
plied, And in all theſe latter inſtances, every ſeries of connected 
words muſt be reduced to the form of a compleat ſentence, be- 
fore ſuch ſeries can be conceived to convey the full intention of 
any rational ſpeaker, For if it is inconvenient to conſider the force 
of a definitive verb, as inſeparably united with what is denoted 
by any ſingle ſubltantive or other objective words. it would P 
muc 
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much more ſo, to conſider the force of ſuch a verb, as inſepa- 
rably united with what is denoted by a ſeries of words; becauſe 
ſach ſeries, on this ſuppoſition, could neither be enlarged by any 
word interpoſed between it and the verb, nor could it be dimi- 


niſhed by taking a word, or more, from it; nor yet could it be 


made dependent on any other word by the ſign of a caſe, or other 
prepoſition : for all theſe proceedings would contradict the notice 


which is given by the form itſelf of the verb, independent of the 


reſt of its ſignification; viz. that the compoſition of the ex- 


« preſſion on which the verb depends, is compleated ; and that 


« the verbal ſtate affects the whole object, which is denoted 


« by the expreſſion that is ſhewn as compleated in its com- 
« poſition.” 


I have obſerved in what is ſaid of the verb definitive, that if 


ſingle words could be made, which ſhould be the names of what- 
ſoever the mind of man conſiders, as it does the object which is 
_ denoted by any one noun ſubſtantive, there would be no occaſion 
for the definitive forms of verbs. But it is not poſſible that ſingle 


words can be made to anſwer every ſuch purpoſe : for the con- 


ceptions annexed to ſingle ſubſtantives, or to ſingle objective 

verbs, muſt not include in them any particulars which are not 
conſtantly obſerved to exiſt together: ſeeing theſe conceptions 
muſt always be ſimilar which are denoted by any one and the 
ſame name; otherwiſe the mind could not recall a certain con- 


ception upon the mention of a certain name. Yet the mind fre- 


_ quently does conſider an object, or ſtate, containing various cir- 
cumſtances, which do not always exiſt together, in the ſame 
manner as it does an object that is denoted by a ſingle ſubſtan- 
tive; and when the mind does fo, the expreſſion of the object, 
or ſtate, muſt confiſt of feveral words put together occaſionally, 
to expreſs theſe circumſtances as taken along with ſome capital, 
or principal object, or ſtate: and theſe circumſtances may be 
more or fewer, according as it ſuits the ſpeaker's convenience to 
take more or fewer of them together with ſome capital object, 
M m 2 or 
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or ſtate, on any particular occaſion, Therefore the liberty of 
adding more and more words to the name of every object, muſt 
be left unreſtrained; and of conſequence the definitive verb muſt 
be kept ſeparate from other words: for by doing ſo, a ſpeaker 
may proceed till he has compleated the compoſition of the ex. 
preſſion of ſuch a conception as he thinks proper merely to raiſe 
in the mind of the hearer, without repreſenting the object of 
ſuch conception as in any fixed ſtate of being, till he adds the 
definitive verb. When this conception 1s raiſed in the mind of the 
hearer, it is of the ſame nature as the conception denoted by any 
fingle noun ſubſtantive in the nominative caſe; for the verbal ſtate 
affects it all, as if it were expreſſed by one ſingle name, 'There- 
fore the ſubject of every ſentence is formed, either by mention- 
ing a ſingle ſubſtantive, or a ſingle objective word, when one 
ſuch word can be found to ſuit the ſpeaker's purpoſe : or when 
one word cannot be found to ſuit his purpoſe, by mention- - 
ing a ſeries of words expreſſing a conception which will ſuit 

his purpoſe ; by conſidering this ſeries as if it were a ſingle noun 
ſubſtantive ; and by giving notice by a definitive verb, when ei- 
ther one word 1s uſed without any compolition, or if compoſi- 
tion is uſed, when it is ſufficiently compleated for the ſpeaker's 
purpole. | 1 


The definitive forms of the verb fo be, if placed in de- 
pendence upon a ſingle name, or upon a ſeries of words, will 
any of them give notice that the compoſition of the expreſſion, 
on which the verb depends, is ſtopped ; and that the concep- 
tion denoted by the expreſſion, exiſts in the ſpeaker's mind, ei- 
ther by actual perception, or by memory, or by foreſight ; ac- 
cording as the form of the verb is of a preſent, paſt, or future 
tenſe. But every hearer knows, that almoſt any conception of 
the mind of man may be conſidered by any ſpeaker, at any time, 
in any one of theſe ſituations. Therefore ſuch expreſſions as, 
* 4 man is -u. will be,” © the large poſſeſſions of rich men are 
c —were—will be,” although they have the form of compleat 

. ſentences, 
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ſentences, yet will ſeldom be conceived to expreſs the full inten- 
tion of any rational ſpeaker. Hence the verb“ to be muſt be 
capable of admitting expreſſions of all kinds to depend upon it, 
in order to modify it ſo as to expreſs every ſtate of communicable 
being, which the mind of man can form a conception of ; for 
ſome of theſe ſtates, thus modified, may communicate with 
ſome conception of the mind of man which can be expreſſed by 
ſome objective word, or by ſome ſeries of words. Hence every 
kind of word which can be uſed as dependent on the principal 
word of the ſubject of a ſentence, may be uſed in dependence 


upon the verb “ zo be,” or on ſome verb which modifies the verb 


< 70 be,” and which is the principal word of the predicate of a 
ſentence ; and every predicate may. be made more and more 
complex at pleaſure; and this by the very ſame kinds of pro- 
ceeding, by which the ſubject of every ſentence may be made 
more and more complex at pleaſure, till the compoſition of ſuch 
ſubje& is ſtopped by ſome definitive verb. And as the ſubject of 
every ſentence. is either actually one ſingle noun ſubſtantive, or a 
ſeries of words conſidered as one ſubſtantive ; fo the predicate of 
every ſentence is either one ſingle verb, or a ſeries of words conſi- 
dered as one verb. And thus the whole application of language, 
however divesſified in appearance, is reduced to this ſimple pro- 
ceeding, viz. of finding ſingle names ſuited to our preſent pur- 
poſe, or of making ſerieſes of words to be conſidered as ſingle 
names; and of finding fingle verbs ſuited to our preſent purpoſe, 

or of making ſerieſes of words to be conſidered as ſingle verbs 
| repreſenting the objects denoted by the expreſſions on which they 


depend, as in certain ſtates of being, ſuch as the ſpeaker has occa- 
ſion to repreſent theſe objects in. 


It is manifeſt from hence, that all the connective parts of 
ſpeech are no more than auxiliaries to the ſubſtantive in the no- 
minative caſe, and to the definitive verb. For the conceptions 
denoted by every ſeries of words reduced to a ſentence in which 
theſe connective parts of ſpeech are concerned, are of a ſimilar 


nature 
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nature to thoſe denoted by ſome one ſubſtantive in the nomi- 

native caſe, and by ſome one definitive verb repreſenting the 

occaſional ſtate of being of the object on the expreſſion of which 


ſuch verb depends, 


It is likewiſe manifeſt, that the connective part of the ſigni- 
fication of all words whatſoever, as likewiſe of all the figns uſed 
to connect words in language, are no more than kinds of notices 
to the mind to contemplate the conceptions denoted by the con- 
nected words under certain modes of eſtimation, which are the 
converſes of the abſtractive modes of operation by which the con- 
ceptions annexed to ſubſtantives and objective verbs, were firft 
ſeparated from each other. For every compleat ſeries of con- 

nected words expreſſes a complex conception, conſiſting of the 
ſeveral conceptions denoted by one or more ſubſtantives, and one 
or more objective verbs, reduced all into one again. Only for 
the convenience of the hearer principally, one part of every ſuch 
ſeries is repreſented as intended merely to raiſe the conception of a 
certain object in his mind, and the other part to declare ſome 
ſtate of being in which ſuch object is obſerved, or remembered, 
or foreſeen, or ſuppoſed, by the ſpeaker. If the matter, con- 
cerning which any one propoſes to ſpeak, is of duch a nature, 
that it cannot all be expreſſed in one ſentence; it is as much for 
the convenience of the ſpeaker, as for that of the hearer, te 
conſider it by piece- meal; and when this is done, firſt one part 
of it is expreſſed as an object of eſpecial attention, in the ſubject 
of one ſentence, and then another part as ſuch an object, in the 
ſubject of another ſentence, and ſo forward till the whole matter 
is ex hauſted. And by the predicate annexed to each of the ſubjects, 
the ſtates of being are aſcertained, in which the objects denoted 
by each of the ſubjects, are occaſionally conſidered: and thus the 
mind of any man is enabled both to regiſter its own proceedings 
within itſelf, by the afliſtance of words; and likewiſe to direct 
the mind of any other man to follow the ſame proceedings ſtep 


by ſtep; and this operation produces that effect which is Sos | 
under 
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« underflanding what a ſpeaker or writer means.” Hence the 
reaſon appears why the moſt effectual way of underſtanding 
any writer is to endeavour, as far as poſſible, to put ourſelves in 
his place, ſo as to follow his train of thought, ſtep by ſtep : 
for till we do thus, we do not fully apprehend his meaning. 
If this proceeding were conſcienciouſly obſerved in the interpre- 
tation of the laws, both of God and man, how many diſputes 
would be avoided ! But from the nature of words, and eſpecially 
of the connective part of their ſignification, they may eaſily be 
interpreted different ways, if the interpreter 1s determined to 
force them to his own ſenſe, and not to follow that of the 
writer; yet every ſuch proceeding is directly contrary to ſincerity, 


The reaſon being thus ſhewn, why words take the form of a 
compleat ſentence in connected ſpeech, it is neceſſary in the next | 
place to conſider the order in which words are to be placed in 
the compoſition of ſentences. For the very ſame words may be 

placed in various orders ; and yet every order may not be equally 
convenient, either for clearneſs of conception, or eaſe of pro- 
nunciation, 1 


As to clearneſs of conception, it is manifeſt that no method 

can be taken more effectual to promote it, than to place the ca- 
pital word of the ſubject of every ſentence either the firſt, or as 
near the firſt as may be; and to place every word which imme- 
diately modifies another, either immediately before or after the 
word which it modifies, and to proceed in this manner till the 
ſubject of the ſentence is compleated; and when this is done, to 
give immediate notice of it, by placing the definitive verb after 
the ſubject: and if the verb is to be modified by ſeveral depen- 
dent words, to place each word immediately depending upon 
the word which it modifies, or as near it as poſſible, and to pro- 
ceed in this manner till the ſentence is concluded. 


The 
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The Engliſh conſtruction, and, as I believe, that of moſt of 
the preſent languages of Europe, proceeds upon this plan. 
But the Latins and Greeks were not ſatisfied with this ſimplicity: 
for in their languages, the words of the ſubje& and predicate of 
a ſentence, are almoſt conſtantly intermixed ; and the definitive 
verb very frequently ſtands the laſt word in the ſentence. But 
in order that words thus placed ſhould be intelligible, there was 
a neceflity to introduce into theſe languages certain marks, to 
ſhew which words are immediately dependent on each other, al- 
though they do not ſtand cloſe by each other. It is for this pur- 
poſe, and this only, that the terminations of adjectives, pronouns 
poſſeſſive, relative, and demonſtrative, are made to vary; as like- 
wiſe the participles; ſo as to anſwer the grammatic gender, num- 
ber and caſe, of the ſubſtantive on which one of them happens 
to depend; and the diſtinction of termination in the perſons and 
numbers of the definitive verbs ariſes from the ſame ſource. 
This agreement of termination is called © Concord, in grammar; 
and by this contrivance, the fame words of any ſentence may be 
mixed in various orders, and yet may continue intelligible in 
any of theſe orders; becauſe the correſpondent terminations ſhew 


which words are to be taken in immediate dependence on each 
other, Hence enſue, in theſe languages, the rules which are 
laid down concerning the three concords ; and which have no 
other foundation nor uſe but the above-mentioned, viz. that of 


ſhewing the words which are to be taken in immediate depend- 


ence on each other, This variety of correſpondent terminations 


creates a correſpondence of cadence. in the Greek and Latin, 
which cannot be in any language of a conſtruction like that of 
the Engliſh; and therefore, as to accordance of correſponding 


ſounds, theſe antient languages have an advantage over the Eu- 


ropean languages in uſe at preſent, But the perſpicuity ariſing 
from the order of conſtruction, is quite loſt in the Greek and 
Latin ; and this ſeems to be the principal reaſon of their being 
fallen into diſuſe as living languages : for even the modern Greek 
has loſt the antient plan of conſtruction, although the antient 

„ words 
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words are very many of them retained with little altera- 


The rule of the firſt concord directs, that the termination of 
the definitive verb ſhall agree with the number and perſon of the 
capital object which is in the ſubject of the ſentence, on which 
the definitive verb depends, This capital object is uſually ex- 
preſſed by a ſubſtantive in the nominative caſe; but it may be 
expreſſed by an objective verb, or even by a ſentence on ſome 
occaſions. Whatſoever the expreſſion is by which this capital 
object is denoted, it muſt frequently happen that many addi- 
tional words muſt depend upon it, in order to expreſs various 
circumſtances occaſionally taken along with it in the ſubjects of 
many ſentences. Hence the definitive verb muſt, on many oc- 
caſions, neceſſarily ſtand at a diſtance from the capital word of 
the ſubject which it defines, On this account the Engliſh lan- 
guage retains diſtinction of perſon in the ſingular terminations of 
ſeveral of the forms of its definitive verbs: for by means of 
theſe terminations it is known of what perſon the capital word 
of the ſubje& is which is defined by the verb. But the plural 
terminations are alike in all the perſons, and the ſame with the 
termination of the firſt perſon ſingular in almoſt all the tenſes of 
all verbs, except ſome of the tenſes of the verb 70 be. For 
as a plural object denoted by ſeveral names joined by the con- 
junction“ and 
no termination of the verb can take notice of all the perſons of 
objects ſo conſtituted; and therefore the ſame plural termination 
of the Engliſh verb is made, with great propriety, to relate 
equally to objects of any of the perſons. In conſequence of 
this proceeding, the obſervation of the firſt concord is attended 
in Engliſh with very little difficulty. 


Ihe rule of the ſecond concord in Latin and Greek, directs 
that the termination of the adjective ſhall be varied ſo as to ſuit 
with the grammatic gender, number, and caſe, of the ſub- 

Nn ſtantive 


may conſiſt of objects of all the three perſons, 
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ſtantive on which it depends. Now the adjective always unites 


with its ſubſtantive, or with any other objective expreſſion on 
which it depends, ſo as to form with it an expreſſion of one 


objective conception; there is therefore no occaſion to expreſs 
the gender, or number, of the object of this conception twice 
over, once by the ſubſtantive, and again by the adjective; nor 
is there any occaſion to expreſs the mode twice over in which 


this object communicates with what is denoted by ſome other 


word: for the caſe of the ſubſtantive on which the adjective 
depends does this ſufficiently. But if the adjective is not placed 
immediately either before or after its ſubſtantive, or other ob- 
jective word on which it depends; ſome grammatic marks 


muſt be introduced to direct the hearer, or reader, to the word 
with which the adjective is to be taken in immediate con- 


nexion. Now in Engliſh, the adjective is placed as near as 
poſſible either before or behind its ſubſtantive ; and this poſition 


makes this concord utterly unneceſſary in the conſtruction of the 


Engliſh language. And this ſimple and obvious way of pro- 
ceeding likewiſe makes it utterly unneceſſary, in Engliſh, to 
conſider objects of no ſex as denoted by names of any gram- 


matic gender. And hence all the perplexity occaſioned by the 


grammatic genders of ſubſtantives which denote objects of no 


ſex, is utterly removed from the Engliſh. 


The rule of the third concord in Latin and Greek directs, 
that the relative ſhall agree with its antecedent in gender, num- 
ber, and perſon. This rule extends in Engliſh to all the pro- 
nouns; for it includes the poſſeſſive pronouns, which are made 
in Latin and Greek to agree in grammatic gender, number, and 
caſe, with theſe properties of the ſubſtantives to which they are 
applied. The relatives in Engliſh have no grammatic number: 
for as they can ſeldom be uſed without their antecedents, theſe 


antecedents ſufficiently ſhew the number of the obje& which the 


relative repreſents, If therefore it be remembered that © who” 
is applied to perſons, and © which” to things, this concord is 
= eaſily 


caſily obſerved in Engliſh, fo far as the relative pronoun is con- 
cerned. And as to the application of the poſſeſſive pronouns; ; 
the ſex, number, and perfon, of the obje& contained in the 
ſignification of one of them, are as eaſily perceived, as they are, 
when the ſame object is denoted by a perſonal pronoun. So that 


the obſervation of concord in the conſtruction of pronouns re- 
quires very few direCtions in the Engliſh language. 


The determination of the caſe of a relative pronoun, is not 
a ptoceeding of the ſame nature with that of adjuſting the con- 


cords. For the relative always ſtands in the ſame mode of 


communication with the words of its own clauſe, as its ante- 
cedent would do, if it were placed in the clauſe inſtead of the 
relative, and the clauſe were reduced to a compleat ſentence by 
ſuch ſubſtitution. As this has been made fully evident, in 
what has been ſaid of the relative pronoun in particular, there 
is no need to repeat it here. 


As to the conſtruction of words in dependence upon ſubſtan- 
tives, adjectives, and verbs; the principle is exactly the ſame 


upon which the Engliſh language proceeds with regard to them 


all, Only when a verbal tranſitive ſtate is not mentioned which 
Joins the objects denoted by two ſubſtantives, the prepoſition 
„ is uſed, if the ſtate can eaſily be underſtood, If ſuch 
ſtate cannot be eaſily underſtood, ſome tranſitive verb muſt it- 
ſelf be mentioned, or ſome prepoſition different from gf.“ 


When © gf” follows a verb in Engliſh, it has uſually the ſig- 
nification of of of” or © concerning,” as has been already ob- 
ſerved, in what is ſaid of the ſigns of the caſes of ſubſtantives. 


There is no need to confider the conſtruction of ſingle ſub- 
ſtantives in dependence on other words more particularly in this 
place. Nor is it neceſſary to add any thing here concerning the 


conſtruction of adjectives, pronouns, adverbs, conjunctions, or 
Nun 2 prepoſi- 
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prepoſitions. For the nature of their connexions with other 
words has been ſhewn, when each of them was treated of in 
particular. So that there remains nothing farther to be done, 
with regard to any of theſe parts of ſpeech, but to lay down 
practical rules for the application of each, according to the 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Engliſh language. And this muſt, of 
conſequence, be referred to the practical part of this work. 


But it is neceſſary to make ſome obſervations on the Engliſh 


conſtruction of infinitive verbs and participles, when uſed ſin- 
gle, or in conjunction with other words, ſo as to anſwer the 
effect of one noun ſubſtantive in ſome caſe: and likewiſe when 
they are uſed with other words, ſo as, together with them, to 
anſwer the effect of a whole ſentence taken into ſome other 


with the correſponding forms in Latin and Greek. 


When infinitive verbs or participles are uſed ſingly as ſo many 
noun ſubſtantives, they are applied in the manner which con- 
ſtitutes what I have called, in the foregoing treatiſe, the objective 
character of the verb. I have obſerved, that participles in Greek 
and Latin are not uſed in this objective character. But that 
the Greek uſes the infinitive forms commonly with an article 
prefixed in ſome caſe, to ſhew when the verb is applied object- 
ively, and frequently with a prepoſition prefixed to the article. 
Thus what is expreſſed in Engliſh by * ſpeaking—of ſpeak- 
* ing—to ſpeaking —1n ſpeaking” may be expreſſed in Greek by 


TO AEYEW — TE AEYEN—T AEVEV — WTE05 TOMEVYEW—EV Tow NED: whereas | 


the participle aeyy is coaleſcent, 7. e. it does not merely expreſs 


the ſtate © ſpeaking,” but gives notice that ſome object, expreſſed, 


or underftood, is in the ſtate, So that & aeywv ſignifies e 
« ſpeaking,” or © a ſpeaker,” and fo of other inſtances of the 


application of the Greek participles, 


The 


/ 
| 


ſentence as a conſtituent part thereof. And for the illuſtration 
of my ſubject, it will be proper to compare the Engliſh forms 
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The Latin participles are likewiſe coaleſcent, ſo that - 

© quens” or © dicens” (for inſtance) do not ſignify the ſtate 
oy ſpeaking,” but ſome object, expreſſed, or underſtood as 
« ſpeaking.” The infinitive forms of the Latin, as well as thoſe 
of the Greek, much the moſt frequently denote verbal ſtates 
conſidered objectively ; but the Latin has no prepoſitive article 
by which to turn the objective verb into what ſhall be equivalent 
to a noun ſubſtantive, firſt in one caſe, and then in another. 
And therefore the gerunds, and ſupines, are introduced into 
this language, to expreſs the objective verb when it is uſed as a 
ſubſtantive in different caſes. Thus, © dzcend:” is of the ſame 
import as of ſpeaking,” ad dicendum” as © to ſpeaking,” in 
ce gdicendo” as © in ſpeaking,” If the verbal active ſtate is con- 
ſidered as the reaſon why” ſome other ſtate exiſts, the firſt ſu- 
pine is uſed; as © veniunt ſpectatum, ©* they come to ſee;” i. e. 
ce account of ſeeing,” If the verbal paſhve ſtate is conſidered 
as © the reſpect in which” ſome object has the quality that is de- 
noted by an adjective, ſuch ſtate is expreſſed by the latter ſupine, 
as © difficile fuctu, di ficult to be done; i. e. difficult in reſpect 
of Deng done, or, as to its capacity of being done, 


Neither the Latin not the Greek has a pair of forms of the 
verb equivalent to the Engliſh forms with © mu/?;” and therefore 
the gerund in “ dum” is uſed in Latin to ſupply theſe forms; 
as © eundum eft mihi,” © 1 muſt go: and the Greek forms in rey 
are uſed for the ſame purpoſe, as Badipeov euor, © I muſt go.” 


There is evidently a defect in the Greek language, occaſioned 
by a want of objective forms of the verb. For although the 
infinitive tenſes may be uſed objectively, it is not convenient to 
uſe them on all occaſions. Hence we find the participle fre- 
quently uſed in effect as an objective verb, as exauraro Aunu— 

& he ceaſed Speaking,” [RETEMEAGVTO em odedwnore;—*<* they 1 repented 
i the giving up,” ern rena Tow — when TI have been + 
* wearied with fighting,” (TTEVYY q7|coy eu—* 1 am leſs ferlful in 
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riding, amnuxe: 0iawnew Ka ON“ be deſtroyed by purſuing 
e and caſting,” i. e. darts, Theſe expreſſions, if literally tranf. 
lated, are, © he ſpeaking ceaſed,” *©* bey having given up repented,” 
« when J. fighting have been weariea,” © I riding am leſs ſeilful,” 
ee be purſuing and caſting deſiroyea,” &c, Expreſſions of the 
like conſtruction continually occur in the Greek, and are 
conſidered by the grammarians, as elegancies; but they evi- 
dently ariſe from the want of en participles in the lan- 


exo 


It happens in the Latin, that there are coaleſcent participles 
of the very ſame forms with the gerunds, and with the firſt 
ſupine. For © amandi—amando—amandum” may be conſi- 
dered as caſes of the participle © amandus,” and ©* amatum”. 
may be conſidered as the accuſative caſe of the participle ©* ama- 


«frs,” This gives an ambiguous meaning to theſe forms. 


Thus ©* amandus vir” may ſignify * a lovely man, K & amanda 
ce Y ſignifies @ lovely voice; but amandi viri may either 


ſignify F a lovely man,” or of loving a man, and fo © ad 


&« opus faciendum,” may ſignify either 70 the work which is to be 
* done,” or © to doing the work; and in like manner *in opere 


*« faciendo” may ſignify either © in the work which is to be done, 


or * in doing the work,” This has occaſioned abundance of 
perplexity to the grammarians, to ſhew in what a gerund or 


ſupine differs from a participle. But this may eaſily be de- 


termined : for when theſe forms denote objective ſtates, they 
are gerunds and ſupines : and when they denote coaleſcent ſtates, 


they are participles. The gerunds frequently carry on their caſe 


into ſome ſubſtantive that depends upon them, and ſometimes 
take the number and gender of the ſubſtantive; as © illarum vi- 
ce dendi gratid,” © for the ſake of ſeeing thoſe women ;” © mirando 


hoc repentino aue e with wondering at this ſudden joy ;” © bts 


* libris legendis, t by reading theſe booës; © at - . pace,” 
« by maintaining peace,” 


Theſe 
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Theſe are manifeſtly all of them expreſſions of objective 
ſtates of being, and not of objects in coaleſcent ſtates of being: 
for if they were ſo, tillarum videndi would mean © of 7hoſe 
« women to be ſeen;” © mirando boc gaudio,” © with this joy to be 
te wondered at; libris legends,” © by books to be read; © de- 
« fendendd pace,” * by peace to be maintained; and therefore the 
verbal forms are gerunds, and not coaleſcent participles. Theſe 
gerunds ſeem to me to have taken their name from this mode 
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of conſtruction, For they are to be carried on, firſt in one WH! 

caſe and then in another, into the ſubſtantives that depend upon 4 1 

them (which in Latin is gerenda or gerunda ſunt) ſo that the ver- Walt: 

bal form and the ſubſtantive taken together, is in effect one "WA 
0 . | . x it; 17 

complex noun ſubſtantive in ſome caſe. But the ſupines have e 

. . o x4 I | 

ſeldom any ſubſtantive depending upon them: the latter ſupine, [i | 
as I believe, never has one, And if the firſt ſupine 1s found 0 ö 


— 


with one; the caſe of the ſubſtantive is ſuch as the verb requires 
from whence the ſupine is derived. So that ſome grammarjan 
ſeems to have conſidered the ſupines as indolent words, in not 
carrying on firſt one caſe and then another into a dependent ſub- 
ſtantive, and thence to have given them this name. 5 
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Any objective verb may either ſtand alone as a ſubſtantive in ſome 
caſe, or may have one or more words depending on it, to circum- 
ſtantiate the ſtate which it denotes; and the verb together with 
ſuch words may be conſidered as equivalent to one noun ſub- 
ſtantive in ſome caſe. The verb in the infinitive mood is uſed, 
in all languages which I am acquainted with, in both theſe ſorts 
of conſtruction; and in Engliſh, Latin, and Greek, it fre- 
quently, either fingle, or with one or more words depending 
on it, ſupplies the place of a noun ſubſtantive in every caſe, 
although no ſign of a particular caſe is united with it. Thus 
in Englith, * zo think requires attention, © to read books requires 
ce attention,” © to read books of mathematics requires attention,” 
the expreflions f think,” „to read books,” © to read books of 
© mathematics,” are each of them equivalent to one noun ſub- 
TS {tantive 
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ſtantive in the nominative caſe. And in the expreſſions * . 
e firous—to read —to read books—to read books of mathematics,” 


the expreſſions * fo read t read books—to read books of mathe. 


matics,” are equivalent to ſubſtantives in the genitive caſe; for 
theſe expreſſions denote that of which” ſome one is deſirous. 
And ſo in © inclinable to read —or © to read books.” * To read 
to read books” is that t which” ſome one is inclinable; and 


therefore © 70 read—f0 read books” are here equivalent each 


to one ſubſtantive in the dative caſe. And in * defring to read 
ro read books,” © to read to read books” expreſs that which 
is © deſired,” and therefore are equivalent to ſubſtantives in the 
accuſative caſe. And in “ probibited—to read to read books,” 
&© to read—to read books” denote that from which*®” ſome one is 
prohibited, and therefore are equivalent to ſubſtantives in the 
ablative caſe. Sanctius has ſhewed by examples that the Latin 


infinitive verb either without or with words depending upon it, 
1s equivalent to one noun ſubſtantive in any caſe ; ſee Sancti Mi- 
nerva, Book 3. Chap. 6. The Greek infinitive verb, without 


any article before it, moſt commonly, either alone or with ſome 


depending words, ſupplies the place of a ſubſtantive in the no- 
minative or accuſative caſe; as &yabov ws rx eri oa — 


« 70 take care as quickly as poſſible is a good thing,” where w; rav 
erweu od is equivalent to a nominative caſe. yalayu irre 
« [ learn to ride,” where irneuti is equivalent to an accuſative, 
Yet the Greek infinitive is often found in expreſfions equivalent 
to other caſes, although 1 it has no article before it; as wpa aria 
time to go away,” Where amivar 18 equivalent to a genitive caſe. 
Jew avemoiry ohr Like the winds in running,” where Neem is 
equivalent to an ablative caſe: and ſo of many inſtances of other caſes. 


Hence it appears, that the Greek uſe of the infinitive form of 
the verb is no more preciſe, as to giving it the fign of a caſe, 
than the Engliſh is; yet ſuch ſign may be eaſily given to it by 
prefixing the orepolitive article in the proper caſe, as ag Ts m 


cal, and ſo of other inſtances, And in Engliſh, by uſing the 
objective 
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objective participle inſtead of the infinitive verb, the ſign of the 
caſe may be prefixed, as inſtead of ſaying ftbe time to work 7 is 
& tho day,” we may ay *©* the time for working is the day. The 
gerunds may likewiſe be ſubſtituted in Latin inſtead * the in- 
finitive verb, as inſtead of parati reſpondere,” © ready to an- 
« ſaver,” we may fay © parati ad reſpondendum.” But if ſome 
other words depend upon a gerund, its meaning may be ambi- 
guous, for the reaſon given above. Thus it appears, that (when 


the verb is uſed in its objective capacity in the manner above 
deſcribed) the verb itſelf, together with the words that depend 


upon it, are in effect a kind of — noun ſubſtantive formed 
out of ſeveral words. 


But theſe words taken together are not equivalent to a whole ſen- 
tence confidered as one noun ſubſtantive, For, fe read à book 
« reading —of reading—by reading a book,” cannot be conſidered 
as expreſſions equivalent to whole ſentences. But the expreſſions 
& your their —Fobn's. reading ſuch à book,” may be conſidered 

as whole ſentences, only not reduced to form , becauſe they are to 
be made conſtituent parts of ſome other ſentence, Thus, I am 
e told of your —their — John's reading ſuch a book,” are expreſſions 


manifeſtly equivalent to I am told that you read— they read 
ce Fohn reads —fuch a book,” and in theſe expreſſions the clauſes 


0 you read fuch a book,” they read ſuch a book,” © John reads 


te ſuch a book,” are ſo many compleat ſentences anſwering each 


to one noun ſubſtantive in the genitive caſe, ſeeing they each of 
them expreſs *©* that of which” I am told. This kind of con- 
ſtruction cannot be imitated by the participles, either in Latin, 
or Greek, becauſe they are not uſed objectively in theſe lan- 
guages. Yet ſerieſes of words in themſelves equivalent to 
compleat ſentences muſt, in all languages, be conſidered as an- 
ſwering the effect of ſingle ſubſtantives ; and in order to ac- 
compliſh this, the Engliſh, Latin, and Greek, on ſome occa- 


ſions, retain the form bor the ſentence, and give notice by a 


particle prefixed, that it is to be conſidered as equivalent to one 
Oo ſubſtantive 
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ſubſtantive in ſome caſe. I have already ſhewn, that the par- 
ticle that is uſed in Engliſh for this purpoſe. © Quad is 
thus uſed in Latin and 67, in Greek. Thus, I know that truth 
« #5 of God,” may be expreſſed in Latin by ſcio quod veritas a 
e Deo eft,” and in Greek by ods cr: 1 hel g amo Ts Gen. In 
all theſe inſtances a ſentence, i. e. truth is of God,” © veritas a 
Deo et,” n aνjepͥ in amo Tu Orv, is equivalent to a noun ſubſtan- 
tive in the accuſative caſe, for it is he thing known,” But the 
fame notice may be given, either in Engliſh, Latin, or Greek, 


by turning the nominative caſe of this ſentence into the e 


tive, and the definitive verb into its infinitive form; as, * 7 
* know truth to be of God,” © ſcio veritatem a Deo eſſe,“ ofa ryv 
he E amo Ts Or, It is evident, that either the placing of 
e that” before a ſentence, or turning the nominative into the 
accuſative, and the verb into the infinitive mood, are nothing 
more than notices concerning words themſelves; i. e. that a cer- 
tain ſeries of them is to be looked upon as one noun ſubſtantive in 


ſome caſe. The infinitive forms of verbs which are objectively 
uſed on other occaſions, become coaleſcent in this mode of con- 
ſtruction. For * 7ruth” is here conſidered in the ſtate * being of 


« God,” and it is aſſerted, that I know truth as being in that ſtate, 


This form of conſtruction, by turning the nominative 
caſe into the accuſative, and the verb into the infinitive mood, 
is much more frequent in Latin .and Greek, than it is in 
Engliſh. For we in Engliſh uſually retain the definitive form 


of the verb with hat placed before the dependent ſentence. 
In all compoſitions by way of narration, in Latin, this form of 


conſtruction by the infinitive mood occurs perpetually ; and 


when one perſon tells what another ſaid, the whole diſcourſe 


takes this form. Thus when Cæſar is giving an account of 
what Arioviſtus ſaid at the conference held between them; he 
proceeds thus, © Arioviſtus deſuis virtutibus multa prædicavit. 
« Tranhfſe Rhenum ſeſe non ſud ſponte, —non fine magna pe 
« demum religuiſſe, —ſedes habere in Gallid, & c. which in 

Engliſh 
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Engliſh is, Arioviſtus vaunted much of his own exploits (ſay- 


15 ing) that he had paſſed the Rhine not upon his own mo- 
« tion, —that be had left his home not without great hopes. — 
« that he had a ſettlement in Gaul,” &c. The Greek uſes the 
like form of conſtruction on ſeveral occaſions; but it ſhould 
ſeem, that it was not uſual in that language to deliver whole 
ſpeeches of another perſon in this manner. For the Greek 
tranſlator of Cæſar's Commentaries turns them into direct 
ſpeeches. So in the inſtance above, he expreſſes the ſenſe of 


Czſar's words thus. O 4 Apiobi5og wie amnueO0n, o Weg. 


rug ERUTE iv HEYAATYOosperves. Eyw fer diesen Tov Pov, On. 
vx auroxeneuvoos, Sc. — Which is directly in Engliſh, ©* Arioviſtus 


** anſwered thus, boaſting much of his own frrength. J, ſays 


« he, paſſed the Rhine not of my own motion, &c. Serieſes 


of words with the accufative caſe and the infinitive mood, are 
frequently turned into any caſe, in Greek, by prefixing the pre- 
poſitive article in the caſe of which the whole ſeries is to be con- 
ſidered, ſuppoſing it were one noun ſubſtantive. Thus in Ze- 


nophon, eiue rug Wor; Tw &gXovTt, TO auToOv £108VGU OT: 8 MNow- 


Ja his knowing that he is not unnoticed lightens a com- 
« mander's labours,” 


valent to a nominative caſe : but in Toy agyovra xeon d ed v 
 @pXopeveoy Tw Qiomovev offt. a commander ought to 
e excell thoſe under his command, in his being chear fully ready 


« to undergo labour, 10 Pam h, vo 18 equivalent to 
an ablative caſe. And again, in eCppuuro Te Tw Kupw You Toi 


Mndo 700 KATANTOVTOG cu orxer ar er de Wat vꝛole ntly en- 


© raged at Cyrus and the Medes for their going away and leav- 
ing him. The Latins ſometimes imitate the Greeks in this 
kind of conſtruction, Thus in Virgil, 


Tunc tempus figere damas 
* Stuppea torquentem balearts verbera funde. 


« Then is the time for one whirling the flaxen blows of th 
* balearian ſling to pierce deer,” where © figere damas ſluppea 5 
« quentem,” &C, is manifeſtly equivalent to one ſubſtantive in 
Oo2 | the 
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the genitive caſe depending on * fempus.” But it is evident 
that this kind of conſtruction in Latin, is forcing the language 
into a mode of expreſſion which is not ſuitable to it, as it has no 
prepolitive article to give notice of the caſe in which the ſeries. 
of words is to be conſidered. The Greeks frequently uſe a no- 
minative caſe with an infinitive dependent verb, in clauſes of 
this conſtruction whereof I am treating; but there is no occaſion 
to multiply examples: for every one who is at all converſant in 
the language muſt have obſerved, that the uſe of clauſes either 
depending on infinitive objective verbs, or with coaleſcent infi- 
nitive verbs depending either on nominative or acculative caſes, 
yet ſo that the whole clauſe expreſſed in any of theſe manners 
is equivalent to one ſubſtantive in ſome caſe, gives a particular 
caſt to the Greek language. 


I now proceed to give an account of the uſe of the coaleſcent 
participle in clauſes which the grammarians have called abſo. 
<« Jute,” In theſe clauſes in Latin, the participle in the ablative 
caſe depends upon a ſubſtantive alſo in the ablative cafe : or if 
the participle depends upon a ſeries of words, ſuch ſeries is: 
conſidered as equivalent to a ſubſtantive in the ablative caſe. 
Thus in ©* audito regem in Sciciliam tendere,” © it being heart 
te that the king was going towards Sicily; regem in Sciciliam 
e Zendere,” muſt be conſidered as one ſubſtantive in the ablative 
caſe. The participle, in this application of it in the Greek, is 
much the moſt uſually placed in the genitive caſe depending upon 
a ſubſtantive that is likewiſe in the genitive caſe ; but not al- 
ways; as in this expreſſion of Zenophon, Eywy ey 6 Kupoy. 
auopaa· ; Bijace f48V ü c uv το , df de UF UD OV ar 
« 1 think fo, ſays Cyrus, both by your ſpeaking in conjunction 
e with me, and likewiſe as it is infamous to ſpeak to the con- 
<« trary.” Zenoph. Cyropædia, Book: 2. Sect. 14. where auoxeov 
& eyriXeyew. is of the nominative or accuſative caſe, But in 
| whatſoever caſe theſe abſolute clauſes are expreſſed, they are 
uſually equivalent to. whole ſentences depending on relative w 

| verbs; 
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yerbs ; ſuch as while—when—as—after,” &c, Now I have 
already ſhewn, that theſe adverbs deſtroy the affirmative power 
of a definitive verb, as a relative pronoun does. And hence it 
comes to paſs, that a clauſe which has no definitive verb in it, 
may be made to anſwer the effect of a definitive clauſe in de- 
pendence on one of theſe adverbs. Several of the conjunctions 
have much the ſame effect with theſe adverbs ; ſuch as /, I 
ſince, &c, and therefore abſolute clauſes may ſometimes be Wl! 
turned into equivalent expreſſions conſiſting of compleat ſen- i 
tences depending on Ne 
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When abſolute clauſes are made uſe of, there is always ſome- — 0 | | 
thing to be ſupplied in the mind which is not directly expreſſed ; 10 
and particularly when the participle is not mentioned; which Wl 
frequently happens in Latin. Thus fe duce” may ſignify, 10 
either ©** when you were a leader,” or © whilft you are a leader, þ | 4 
or ©* F you ſball be à leader,” or © if you were a leader; accord- | Fi 
ing to the ſenſe which the other words wherewith this clauſe is 
joined require to be given to it. And therefore it is no argu- 
ment of excellence in any language to admit frequently of ſuck 
a form of conſtruction. 
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The Latin admits of it much more frequently than the 
Greek, and that far a reaſon, which, as I believe, has not hi- 
therto been obſerved. This reaſon is, that there is no paſt par- 
ticiple of an active ſignification belonging to any Latin verbs, but 

the verbs deponent; ſuch as ſocutus, © having ſpote, Jecu- 

* tus,” © having followed,” &c. and theſe verbs are but few, in 
| compariſon of the whole number of Latin verbs. Now I have 
already ſhewn, that there are two ways of repreſenting an ob- 

ject as in a paſſive ſtate, vig. either by placing the name of the 

object in immediate dependence on an active tranſitive verb, or a 
by placing the correſponding patiive verb in dependence on the 

mme of the object. Thus in the expreſſion . James having 

« read. over the book, * © the book,” is in the ſtate © having been 

read 
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ce read over by James; and it may be expreſſed in this latter 
ſituation, by the Latin clauſe © iber a Facobo perlectus, but 
no Latin form by a participle can be found to expreſs Fames 
* having read over the book.” The verb definitive with © um,” 


muſt be uſed for this purpoſe, as © Jacobus cum perlegiſſe 2 


« brum,” . Fames, when he had ud over the book.” Now ſup. 
poſe that the clauſe © gave it to me, depends upon James hay. 
ing read over the book,” the nc James having read over 
e the book, gave it to me, cannot be conveniently expreſſed in 
Latin by © Poe cum librum perlegifſet dedit illum mihi,” be- 
cauſe the uſe of illum is here, according to the Latin 1 857 


a kind of tautology. Therefore it muſt be expreſſed by 0 Ja- 


* cobus librum a ſe perlectum dedit mihi,” which is literally 
James gave me the book read over by him.” In the firſt Engliſh 


ſentence © the book” is twice named; once by the book,” and 
again by it; and it is repreſented as in the paſſive ſtate de- 


noted by © perleftus,” * read over,” in conſequence of ſtandin g 


after the Engliſh paft active participle þ vir F Tedd over,” 
When it is again expreſſed by the pronoun * zz,” the book i iS in 


the accuſative caſe, with regard to the verb © gave.” There- 


fore the book” being expreſſed by the paſſive participle as actu- 


ally “read over 1s, together with the participle, put in the ac- 
cuſative caſe in Latin, © librum perlectum dedit. If the pronoun 


it“ had been in any other caſe, liber perlectus muſt have 


been of the ſame caſe, Thus, James having read over the 
e book, told me the contents of it,” may be in Latin Jacobus li- 
&« br; a ſe perlecti argumentum mibi narravit, for © of it,” is in 
the genitive caſe, and therefore © libri a þ perlecti is ſo too, 
Thus an object may be repreſented in a paſt paſſive participial 
ſtate, and (if it is expreſſed again in the ſame ſentence) when 
conſidered in that ſtate, it may be conſiſtently applied to ſeme 
other word in the ſentence. But if the ſame object be only re- 


preſented in a paſt paſſive ſtate by ſtanding after an Engliſh active 
_ paſt participle, and be no more mentioned in the ſame ſentence: 
it may indeed in Latin be repreſented in the paſt participial 


paſſive 
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paſſive ſtate, by making the paſſive paſt participle depend on its 


name; but there will now be no word to determine the caſe of 
its name with ſuch participle depending upon it. Thus in the 
ſentence ** James having read over the book, began to talk on dif- 
« ferent ſubjects. If the book be expreſſed as © read over” by 
the participle © perlectus, there is nothing in the ſentence which 
determines its Caſe : and when this happens, the noun and the 
paſſive participle, are put, in Latin, into the ablative caſe ; as. 
« perlecto libro de diverſis rebus loqui cæpit Facobus,” Whoſoever 
has the curioſity to examine any Latin book, eſpecially on an 
hiſtorical ſubject, will find, that of the numerous inſtances in 
which the ablative caſe abſolute occurs, by far the greateſt num- 
ber is occaſioned by the want of an active paſt participle in the 
language, For when ſuch a participle can be found (as in the 
deponent verbs) that participle is uſed juſt as the Engliſh active 
paſt participle is uſed, Thus, © they having entered the tent, or- 
ce dered him to be ſeized,” is in Latin, tabernaculum ingreſſi com- - 
« prendi juſſerunt; e Beſſus and the reſt of his aſſociates having 
« overtaken the chariot of Darius,” is, Beſſus et cateri parti- 
e cipes vebiculum Dari aſſequuti; © they having fulfilled the an- 
ce ſwver of the oracle,” is © defuntt oraculi reſponſe.” But when 
the Engliſh uſe an active paſt participle of a tranſitive verb which 
cannot be expreſſed by a Latin deponent, and the object which 
is in the correſpondent paſſive ſtate is not twice mentioned in the 
ſentence; then the ablative caſe is uſed abſolutely with a paſſive 
participle depending upon it. Thus, © having diſtributed thoſe 
« as recruits of bis forces, and having put the pirates to death,“ 
is in Latin, His in ſupplementum capiarum ſuarum diſtributis, pira- 
r 71ſque ſupplicio aſfectis; and © Alexander having paſſed the river, 
e came into the country of the Ux11,” is © Alexander amne ſuperato 
ein regionem Uxiorum pervenit; and ſo of innumerable in- 
ftances which may be found in any Latin book, but eſpecially 
of a narrative or hiſtorical kind. For in every ſuch book. 
there is a continual occaſion to repreſent objects in paſt 
ſtates denoted by paſſive participles, and that in ſentences. 

RN wherein. 
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wherein the object that is in ſuch a ſtate is not twice mentioned. 


I have given the examples above from Mr. Clarke's grammar 
of the Latin tongue. For he has treated expreſsly of the ab- 


lative cafe abſolute, and has given fix rules about it. Yet he 


does not ſeem to have diſcovered the reaſon why this kind of 
conſtruction appears ſo frequently in Latin, eſpecially in narra- 
tions. This conſtruction is uſually conſidered as an elegance in 


the Latin ; but its frequency, in reality, ariſes from'a want of 


active paſt participles; as any one will be fully ſenſible who: 
ſhall confider Mr. Clarke's examples. For at leaſt two-thirds 
of them relate to paſſive paſt ſtates, which have no correſponding 
active participles in the Latin. 


The uſe of the abſolute caſe is an effectual proof of the truth of 


what has been determined concerning the nature of an oblique caſe, 


vi z. that it is a mark of a certain mode of eſtimation of the mind 


of man, to be applied to premiſes or data of certain kinds, For it 


is clear, that a coaleſcent participle and the name of an object muſt 
be found or underſtood in every abſolute clauſe, and that the ob- 


ject's being in the ſtate denoted by the participle, is uſed either 
to determine the time when ”* ſomething comes to paſs ; as im- 
« perante Auguſto natus eft Chriſtus,” © when Auguſius was emperor, 


« Chriſt 2was born; or as a ſuppoſition whereof the conſequences 
are to be ſhewn ; as quo exrincto ſe pænas daturos,” © for if be 
cr were deſtroyed, they ſbould ſuffer ;” or to determine various other 
circumſtances which may be expreſſed in Latin by © dum— 


©. quum—poftea—quam—f,,” and other adverbs or conjunctions, 


and the form of a ſentence retained; as © dum or quum Au- 
e guſtus imperabat natus eft Chriftus,” © | ipſe extinus eſſet ſe 
« ænas daturos. But as it is conceived, in Latin, that all theſe |. 
circumſtances may be ſupplied by one and the ſame mode of 
eftimation, if firſt one ſort of premiſes are uſed and then an- 
other, therefore one and the ſame caſe, viz. the ablative, is uſed 
in all the inſtances to direct to the mode of eſtimation ; but "= 

e teſult 
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reſult thereof is left to the judgment, to be adapted ſo as to ſuit 
the ſort of premiſes to which the mode of eſtimation is at any 
time applied. Abſolute clauſes of ſentences are not very fre- 
quent in Engliſh, but when they do appear, both the ſubſtantive 
and the participle are uſually in the nominative caſe ; as, John 
« being neghgent, James will get his place; © things having ſuc- 
et cgeded, we ſhall now be out of fear; and ſo of other inſtances. 
But we much more uſually place a relative adverb or a conjunc- 
tion before the clauſe, and expreſs it by a definitive verb ; as, 
tt becauſe Jobn is negligent, James will get his place; © as things 
« have fucceeded, we ſhall now be out of fear.” This manner of 
expreſſion is more preciſe and determinate, than that by an ab- 
ſolute clauſe, and therefore it is an excellence of the En glich 
that it makes little uſe of ſuch a clauſe. 


The exceeding ſimplicity of the plan of conſtruction in the 
Engliſh language is ſuch, that whatſoever is farther neceſſary to 
be obſerved concerning it, may very properly be referred to the 
chapter of the practical part of this work, which contains the 
rules of Engliſh ſyntax, But it may be neceflary to obſerve 
here, that the want of fimplicity of ſyntax can never be com- 
penſated by any correſpondence of cadence, or by any other ad- 
vantage which can be ſuppoſed to be gained by a complex 
ſyntax; ſuch as that of the Greek and Latin. For the buſineſs 
of life is not to learn language, and therefore that plan of ex- 


preſſing our thoughts which may be ſooneſt apprehended, is 


undoubtedly the beſt for the generality of men, provided it be 
preciſe, and ſufficiently general. Neither poetry nor oratory 
are eſſentially neceſſary for the purpoſes of life; and therefore, 
although it ſhould be granted, that the Greek and Latin are 
more ſuited to poetry and oratory than the Engliſh is; it will 
not follow from hence, that the Greek and Latin are more ex- 
cellent languages than the Engliſh, The excellence of the 
Engliſh is its ſimplicity: and if with this ſimplicity it be capa- 
ble of conveying the thoughts of one man to another, on all 
P p occaſions, 
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the noun or the verb with which they are placed in conſtruction, 


t au grou, and © may run has as few ſyllables as currat, » or 
ge, and ſo of almoſt all other inſtances. Therefore the 


or by any other means, is without foundation; and if Tacitus, 


tranſlated into Latin ſo ſhort as the original. Let any man take 


guages exactly ſuit each other; and when this happens, circum- 


accafions, with clearneſs and preciſion ; the end of language is 
anſwered effectually by it. As to multiplicity of monoſyllables, 
they are not to be avoided in any languagg of fo ſimple con- 
ſtruction as that of the Engliſh ; becauſe the prepofitions, and 
ſigns of the tenſes, muſt be kept diſtin from the nouns and 
verbs, that they may be applied with any noun, or with any 
verb. But if they were conſidered as united into one word with 


ſuch word would for the moſt part contain as few ſyllables as 
the correſpondent Latin ar Greek noun or verb. Thus, of 4 
tc man,” is an expreſſion of as few ſyllables as © hominis,“ or 


complaint of the Engliſh. being weakened by. the auxiliar verbs, 


or any other author, cannot be tranſlated into Engliſh fo ſhort 
as the original ;. neither can almoſt any good Engliſh author be 


a ſcene of Shakeſpear, and try if he can turn it into jambic 
verſes which ſhall not exceed the number of the Engliſh verſes; 
and yet every iambic verſe contains twelve ſyllables, and the 
Engliſh: heroic verſe contains but ten. Or without taking ſo 
much pains, let the ſpeech of Cato juſt before his death in Mr, 
Addiſon's tragedy be compared with the Latin tranſlation of it in 
N“ 628 in the eighth volume of the Spectator; and it will appear, 
that the Latin is at leaſt. one third longer than the Engliſh, Yet 
this ſpeech is in the character of a Roman, on a common topic; 
and ſo is more nearly in the Roman way of thinking than other- 
wiſe it would be: and hence it is more ſuited to the Latin idiom 
than an Engliſhman's ſpeech upon an Engliſh ſubject would be. 


The reaſon why tranſlations cannot be ſo ſhort as originals, is 
| becauſe the nouns and verbs of no two languages exactly ſuit 
cach other, nor do the alluſions, or figures, in any two lan- 


3 locution 
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locution muſt neceſſarily be uſed in the language into which any 
original is tranſlated. 


1 have ſuppoſed above, that the Engliſh is not ſo proper for 
poetry and oratory as the Latin and Greek; yet there ſeems not 
to be any ſufficient reaſon to allow of theſe ſuppoſitions, in their 
utmoſt latitude, Mr, Addiſon ſays, that the Engliſh language 
. funk under Milton, So would the Greek language have ſunk 
under Homer, if he had made an epic poem on Milton's ſubject. 
The Engliſh language cannot fall into the meaſure of the Latin 
and Greek heroic verſe, becauſe there are few or no ſpondees 
in the Engliſh, i. e. few or no ſingle words which have two 
long ſyllables the one immediately after the other, But the 
iambic, trochaic, anapæſtic, and many other meaſures, may 
be obſerved in Englſh, as eaſily as they are in the Latin and 
Greek, and actually are obſerved by the Engliſh poets in variety 
of compoſitions, The reaſon why the Engliſh language falls 
into theſe meaſures is, becauſe the ſigns of caſes, and the arti- 


cles, are prefixed to its ſubſtantives, and the ſigns of the tenſes 
to its verbs; and theſe are, with great propriety, uſually pro- 
nounced ſhort; for they are but auxiliars to the main conception 
which is denoted by the noun or verb itſelf. As theſe are pro- 
nounced ſhort, a necefſity enſues of bringing the accent upon 


our nouns and verbs as forward as may be; that the voice may 
reſt ſtrong upon the accented ſyllable, after having paſſed lightly 
over ſeveral prefixed ſigns, articles, or other parts of words, 
which are merely connective. Whereas in the Latin and Greek, 
as we read theſe languages, the voice frequently paſſes lightly 
over the main part of a noun or verb, and reſts ſtrongly on the 
ſign of its caſe, or tenſe, The Engliſh ſeldom place a ſtrong 
accent on more than one ſyllable of any word of a moderate 
length ; nor do the Latins ſeem to have done it, any more than 
the Engliſh, if we may judge from their iambic verſes, And 
if the Latins really did thus, their hexameter or heroic verſe 
could not be read according to the manner of ſpeaking in or- 
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dinary converſation, but muſt have been pronounced in a kind 
of recitative. The uſual pronunciation of the Greek language 


ſeems to have been in a ſort of modulation ſomewhat like ſinging; 


and this language is exceedingly ſuited for ſuch modulation, both 
by the number of vowels which are found in the very moſt of its 
words, and likewiſe by the particles which we now conſider as 


mere expletives, and which may be ſome of them inſerted in 
_ almoſt any ſentence, without any alteration of the ſenſe that 


we can perceive at preſent. . But the modulation of a ſentence 
may be conſiderably altered by the putting in, or leaving out 
theſe particles; and this may have affected the ſenſe, when the 
language was actually ſpoke, although we cannot now determine 


exactly 1 in what manner, This language, in point of modula. 
tion, ſeems to excell all others. But it is as defective in its 
| plan of conſtruction as any language can be that 1s to be intel- 
ligible. For the caſes, tenſes, moods, voices, and the prepo- 


ſitions, are applied in ſo looſe and indeterminate a manner, as 
ſcarcely to admit of being reduced to any certain plan, Dr. 


Clarke has obſerved, that Homer is more perſpicuous than any 
other author; but if he is ſo (which yet may be queſtioned) 


the perſpicuity ariſes from his ſubject, and not from the language 


itſelf in which he writes. It may be eaſily ſhewn that this is 


true, from the Greek language as uſed in a mathematical book, 
ſuch as Euclid. For in ſuch a book, the nature of the propo- 


ſition which the writer is upon, ſhews what he muſt mean by 


the words of the propoſition. Vet every one who has read this 
book in the original Greek and in an Engliſh tranſlation, muſt 


be ſatisfied that the Engliſh expreſſes the propoſitions at leaſt as 


clearly and preciſely as the Greek, and in as ſhort a compaſs. 


As to oratory, ſurely ſeveral ſet ſpeeches in Shakeſpear, are 


as excellent as any that ever were made, If our public ſpeakers 


would take as much pains to arrive at excellence as Demoſthenes 
and Tully did, there is little doubt but the Engliſh language 


would ſhew ſuch excellence as effectually as either the Greek or 
Latin. | The 
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The following properties of the Engliſh language will ſhew 
that it is well adapted to oratory, viz. the great variety of ſounds 
both in the beginning and ending of its words, I have ſhewed 
why this variety of ſounds is found in the beginning of its words, 
when I mentioned the prepoſitions of different languages which 
are uſed in inſeparable compoſition with its nouns and verbs. 
As to the variety of the ending of its words, that muſt be much 
greater than it can be in the actual conſtruction of any language in 


which the nouns are declined by caſes, and the verbs are conjugated 


by final terminations, For the ſame terminations muſt be conti- 


nually recurring, of all the caſes, tenſes, and perſons, in every 


ſuch language ; and ſuch terminations muſt in many inſtances be 
in a kind of rhime to each other. This correſpondence of rhime 
between the ſubſtantive and the adjective, and between many of 
the terminations of the verb, in Latin and Greek, would be exceed- 
ingly tireſome in any long ſpeech, if -the correſponding termi- 
nations were not removed far from each other. But the farther 
they are removed, the longer ſuſpenſion is created in the mind 


with regard to the conceptions which are to be united imme- 


diately together ; and hence the moſt admired orators in theſe 
languages make uſe of ſentences with words ſo tranſpoſed, as to 


make the ſentences intricate at the firſt reading, at leaſt to an 


Engliſhman who is accuſtomed to a more fimple order of con- 
ſtruction, 


then, from the correſpondent terminations of many of the caſes 


of ſubſtantives and adjectives, and of many of the perſons of 
the verbs, Thus in Virgil, 


en quo diſeerdia cives 
Perduxit miſeros en queis conſevimus agros! 


And in Horace. — metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, Palmaque nobilis. 


And in Homer. Hoa xsg d Ph favs KC. 
Hy dic {eerroo um 1 &cc. 


2 But 


And yet when all is done, either in the Latin or 
Greek, ſomething like rhimes will be occurring every now and 
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But it is unneceſſary to make many quotations. For it muſt 
be apparent to any one, that the mechaniſm of theſe languages 
depends in a great meaſure on the correſpondence of final ſylla- 
bles; ſo that while we are reading them, we are compelled to 
be continually attentive to ſuch correſpondence. Now in Eng. 
liſh, there is no danger of wearying the ear by a too frequent 
repetition of ſimilar final ſounds, and therefore there is no oc- 
caſion to embarraſs the conſtruction, in order to avoid this in- 
convenience, On the contrary, in Engliſh poetry with rhime, 
the conſtruction is often embarraſſed for the fake of gaining a 
correſpondence of termination. But this no ways affects ora- 
tory, or proſe of any kind ; which may be made as flowin 


and various, and yet as intelligible, as the ſpeaker pleaſes, with- 


ont forcing the conſtruction of the language. 


I am in hopes, that from the account of the nature and appli. 


cation of language given in this book, I may ſafely pronounce, 
that theEngliſh is an excellent language, on account of the ſim- 


plicity of its conſtruction, and the preciſe meaning of its ſen- 


tences. And as to copiouſneſs, it ſeems capable of expreſſing every 


ſubject which the mind of man is capable of comprehending, 


If our authors often are careleſs, or inaccurate, in their con- 
ſtruction, that is not the fault of the language in which they 
write: but ariſes, either from want of attention, or from an 
affeQation of introducing plans of conſtruction from the learned 


languages, or from the French, and other modern languages, 


which the Engliſh will not admit of. As to inverfion of order, 
in placing words in ſentences, I believe the Engliſh admits of 
it in as great variety as any language can do, which obſerves a 
plan of conſtruction equally ſimple with it. But the conſidera- 
tion of this point relates not to the grammatic, but to the 
oratoric, and poetic plan of conſtruction; and of conſequence 
is the proper province of the critic, and not of the grammarian. 


The Env of the SexcuLative Gramman. 
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Practical Grammar 
- OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


RAMMAR, when reduced to practice, naturally 
reſolves itſelf into four general heads. The firſt treat- 
ing of the pronunciation and ſpelling of ſyllables 


and words, according to the eſtabliſhed cuſtom of 


ſome particular language. The ſecond, of the ſeveral parts of 


ſpeech, and their variations by declenſion and conjugation. 


The third, of uniting theſe parts of ſpeech into connected ſe- 
ries, expreſſing the various conceptions of the mind of man; 


and this either in proſe or verſe. The fourth, of the compo- 
ſition of verſe, ſo as to preſerve harmony and cadence in each 


kind of meaſure that is made uſe of in poetical compoſition. 


Theſe ſeveral parts of grammar are uſually diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of orthography, etymology, ſyntax, and proſody. 
I ſhall obſerve this fourfold diviſion in the following treatiſe ; 
but ſhall conſider the firſt head as only introductory to the reſt, 


for reaſons which will appear in the concluſion of what is ſaid 


upon the letters. 
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quire different poſitions of the organs of ſpeech, and likewiſe 
the breath to be emitted in different manners, ſo as to co-operate: 


another, The principal poſitions of the organs of ſpeech, which 


are neceſſary in the pronunciation of a language, are uſually 
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Concerning orthography, or the pronunciation and 
ſpelling of ſyllables and words, according to the efta- 
bliſhed cuſtom of the Engliſh language. 


\YLLABLES may be conſidered as expreſſed either by 
ſounds of the voice, actually formed by a perſon ſpeaking, 
or by letters ſo placed, as to direct a reader to form the ſounds 
upon the ſight of the letters. Different ſounds of the voice re- 


with thoſe different poſitions, firſt in forming one ſound, and then 


(but not always) denoted by ſo many fingle letters in that lan- 
guage, Theſe poſitions may be called articulations, if any one: 
pleaſes, for the ſounds which proceed from them are called ar- 
ticulate ſounds, 


Six and twenty letters are uſed in Engliſh to denote theſe ar- 
ticulations, according to the table of them which is given be- 
low, Such a table is called the alphabet of a language. 


Roman, Talic. Old Enghſh, Name. 
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Roman, [talic. Old Enghſh, Name. 
_ aitch 
iS ; 
z conſonant or 14 
ka 
e! 
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pee 

cue 

ar 
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tee 
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v conſonant or vs 
double 2 
ex | 
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To theſe letters may be added the character &, which is 
uſed for and. 


The letters are divided into two principal ſorts, called vowels 
and conſonants, = 


A, e, 1, o, u, are vowels, as likewiſe y and , in ſome 15 
applications of them. The reſt are conſonan's, 


Of the vowels in general. 


HE articulation denoted by every vowel leaves a free paſ- 

ſage for the breath through the lips; and ſo long as the 
breath continues to be emitted without any check, and the or- 
gans of ſpeech preſerve the articulation denoted by a particular 
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vowel, ſo long the ſound continues, of which the vowel is the - 
ſign, Therefore the ſound of every vowel may be either made 
long or ſhort, and that in two manners. For we may either con- 
tinue to emit the breath for a longer or ſhorter time, preſerving the 
articulation of the vowel unchanged, and then ſtop the paſſage of 
the breath from the lungs, ſo that all ſound fhall ceaſe: or we 
may change the articulation while the breath continues to paſs, 
and this change may be made ſooner or later, at our pleaſure, 
But there are many modifications which may be given to the 
found of a vowel beſides length and ſhortneſs. For ſuch a 
ſound may be pronounced ſlender, or it may be made broad; or 
it may be pronounced open, or made cloſe; and in any of theſe 
manners the ſound of the ſame vowel may be long, or ſhort, 
for the paſſage of the breath through the lips is ſtill kept free. 
The diphthongs are intended to give notice of theſe varieties in 
the pronunciation of vowels, and therefore in Engliſh. the diph- 
thongs frequently denote ſhort ſounds, For a deep found may 
be continued only for a ſhort time. Thus, for inſtance, the 
diphthongs ou and co, denote as deep ſounds as any in the 
Engliſh language, yet theſe ſounds are ſhort in labour, vapour, 
endeavour, and in good, ſtood, wool, and many other words. 


The variety of ſounds which are denoted by one and the 
ſame vowel or diphthong, and the ſameneſs of the ſounds 
which are yet denoted by different vowels or diphthongs, are 
the greateſt imperfections which are found in the Engliſh lan- 
guage when written. . This has chiefly come to paſs from the 
introducing words from ſeveral languages into the Engliſh, and 
retaining moſt of the letters of the original words. 
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Of the conſonants in general. 


OME of the conſonants dire& to ſuch poſitions of the 


organs of ſpeech, as prevent all paflage of the breath, either 
through the 9 or noſe. 


„wie of tis kind, and therefore are called 
mutes. For ſo long as all paſſage of the ſpeaker's breath is 
ſtopped, all ſound from him muſt be likewiſe ſtopped, 


But the articulation denoted by one of theſe conſonants may 
be run into the articulation denoted by a vowel, by diſcharging 
the former articulation upon the latter, and by continuing to 
emit the breath by the latter articulation ; and thus the ſound of 
the vowel will partake of the modification of the conſonant 
which precedes it, Or the ſound denoted by a vowel may be 
modified by the articulation of a conſonant which ſucceeds it, if 
we run the vocal articulation into that denoted by the conſonant, 
without checking the courſe of the breath till the articulation of 
the conſonant is compleatly formed; for thus the ſound of the 


vowel will partake of the modification of the conſonant which 
ſucceeds it. 


Some of the conſonants are ſo uſed on ſome occaſions, as 
to admit the breath to paſs leiſurely through the mouth or noſe 
while the articulations continue which they denote ; and on other 
occaſions ſo as to prevent the breath from paſſing till the articu- 
lation enſues which is denoted by ſome other letter. 


C and g are of this kind, *and are therefore ſaid to be 
ſometimes ſoft and ſometimes hard. When a little of the breath 
paſſes during the continuance of the articulations which the let- 
ters themſelves denote, they are pronounced ſoft ; as in cele- 


 brate, civil, gem, giant, When none of the voice paſles 
during 
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during ſuch articulations, the letters are mute conſonants, and 


are ſaid to be pronounced hard; as in cavil, compoſe, Cupid, 
game, give, 80. 


All the other letters, viz. f, h, J, g, l. m, u, r, s, (y and 
av, even when uſed as conſonants) x and 2, direct to ſaci. Hoſi- 
tions of the organs of utterance, as permit the breath to paſs in 
ſome degree either thro' the lips, or noſe, or both, without any 
change of theſe poſitions during the time that the breath paſſes, 

P is equivalent to p, pronounced with the Ups a little open, 
and with a ſmall percuſſion of the breath. 
I directs to give the breath ſome percuſſion as it paſſes into 
the cavity of the mouth, and to keep the lips open. Therefore 
F is nearly equivalent to ph. 

J is equivalent to dg when the g is pronounced ſoft, or 
without ſtopping the courſe of the breath. 

9 directs to ſuch an articulation, that the breath cannot paſs 
the lips without pronouncing z after it; therefore it is never 
uſed without 4 immediately following it. 

L, m, n, r, are called liquids, The particularity of ſound 
for which this name has been given them, proceeds from forcing | 
the breath towards the roof of the mouth while we ſound theſe 
letters, and paſſing it leiſurely off, partly by the ſides of the 
tongue, and partly by the noſe. The breath, while it paſſes in 
this manner, cauſes an obſcure ſound to begin with the articula- 
tion denoted by each of theſe letters, and to continue as long as 
the articulation continues; and hence they are thought to partake , 
of the nature of vowels, and are called ſemivowels. 
S may be eaſily pronounced before any conſonant ; for both 
the lips and the palate of the mouth are quite at liberty in the 
articulation denoted by it, ſo that they may be put into the po- 
ſition required by any conſonant during the time that the hiſſing 
ſound denoted by & is carrying on, or juſt as it is n 

V, conſonant, is the liquid 7. 


The 
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The articulation denoted by v is like that denoted by o, only 
the cavity between the tongue and the palate is larger when a 
is pronounced. The percuſſion of the breath denoted by þ can- 
not be given immediately after this articulation, for the articula- 
tion requires the breath to continue to proceed with one conſtant 
tenor, Nevertheleſs, in the words why, when, where, and 
ſeveral others, the h is placed immediately after the w, yet the 


words are pronounced as "8 they were written, wy, hwen,, 
hwere, &c. 


X is equivalent to s. 


Y, when uſed as a conſonant, is the liquid 7. 
Z is the liquid /. 


Of the vowels in particular. 


A. 


HIS vowel has three ſounds in Engliſh, the lender, 
the open, and the broad. 

A, lender, is very frequently uſed in this language; as in 
words ending in ſilent e, ſuch as place, waſte, gage: and in 
ation, ageous, arious; as vexations, courageous, various, &c. 

A, open, is like the à of the Italian; as JON s languiſh, 
graſs. 

A, broad, is the open @ pronounced long; as call, wall; for 
when this ſound is pronounced ſhort, as in ſally, valley, it is the 
fame with that of 4 open, 

If the à is ſhewn to be long, by a ſilent e placed at the end. 
of a word after a ſingle conſonant, it is always fender; as 
face, gaze, name: but in ſeveral words ending in filent e, after 
a double conſonant, à is broad ; as farce, ſcarce. 

A forms a diphthong with i or y, and with # or w. With: 
3 Or y; as vain, ſail, play, betray, Theſe diphthongs have 

2 the 
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the ſound of à long and flender; for vain, ſail, are Pro- 
nounced as vane and ſale, 

Au or aw have-the ſame ſound as @ broad; for haul, aol, 
batol, are pronounced as Hall, all, ball. 

In ſome words derived from the Greek and Latin, ae appears 
as a diphthong, as Aacus, Æneas, Ceſar, 

When this diphthong precedes a vowel, it has the ſound of 
ce; when it precedes a conſonant, it is ſounded as eg, 


. 


E. 

This vowel, when placed ſingle, is ſeldom pronounced long, 
except in words derived from the Greek, in which it is uſed in- 
ſtead of the y or æ of that language; as W demon, from 
Tem, Aaiuwv, &C, 

The e ſhort is the moſt common vowel in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. When the e is placed before two conſonants, or a dou- 
ble conſonant, the vowel is ſhort, but the ſyllable is uſually 
long. Thus in % fing, bending, fetching, the ſyllables bleſs, 
bend fetch, are long, although the e which is in them is ſhort, | 

This is effected by paſſing quickly from the articulation de- 

noted by e to thoſe denoted by /, nd, fen, and dwelling pretty 
long on the latter articulations, 
This vowel is, uſed at the end of many words, merely to give 
notice that the ſound of the laſt ſyllable is to be opened and 
ſoftened. The e, when thus uſed, is ſaid to be filent ; as in babe, 
ſhade, recede, ſtrike, hope, tribute. 

If the letter which precedes the filent e be a mute conſo- 
nant, it is manifeſt that the ſyllable cannot be opened by the 
articulation of the conſonant ; becauſe in every ſuch articulation 
the paſſage of the breath is ſtopped. Therefore the ſyllable is 
opened by dwelling upon the preceding vowel with a gentle cur- 
rent of the breath before the articulation follows, which is denot- 
ed by the mute conſonant. Thus rob becomes robe; lad, 
lade; trip, tripe ; tub, tube; fit, fite; &c. The ſilent e has much the 
ſame effect when it follows a conſonant that is not a mute; for al- 

though 
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though the paſſage of the breath is not quite ſtopped by the ar- 


ticulation of ſuch a conſonant, the ſound which follows the ar- 


ticulation is not agreeable to the ear; and therefore is ſeldom 


continued long after the ſound of the preceding vowel is mo- 
dified by it. 

When a ſyllable is pronounced, the breath may either all or 
moft of it be emitted through the lips with a quick percuſſion; 
and when ſo, the ſyllable is pronounced open; as in /tr:fe, glafs, 
buſs : or part of the breath may be conveyed to the roof of the 
mouth, and there delayed a little till ſome of it paſſes by the noſe, 
or departs gently by the ſides of the tongue, which is made to ob- 
ſtru& its paſſage in ſome degree ; and when thus, the ane is 
pronounced cloſe, as in ſtrive, glaze, buxx. 

The vowel of the ſyllable which is cloſed by a filent e, is 
not always pronounced open by ſoftening the ſyllable. Thus in 


hermitage, paſturage, and in many other words in age, the 
a is cloſe; and in ive, give, the i is cloſe, and in /ove, 


the o is cloſe, and in treafurer, the u is ſo. 
E, at the end of words before 2, or after J and u, 
is a notice to form the ſound of the laſt ſyllable within the 


mouth towards the roof or palate, without ſuffering much 


of the breath to paſs through the lips, as in open, taken, 
quadruple, thiſtle, metre, lucre, 


E ferms a diphthong with a, as in bear, fear ; - with 


7, as in percei ve, vein; and with 2, or ., as in eunuch, 
flew, grew, 

Ea has the ſound of e long and open, as dream, 
flream; or of ee, that is, of e long and cloſe, as dear, 
fear: but in bread, ſtead, ſweat, and ſome other words, 
ea has the ſound of e ſhort and cloſe. 

Ei has a ſound which is intermediate between the open 
and cloſe ſounds of ea long, as in feige, perceive. 

Eu has the ſound of « long and ſoft, but not made 
liquid by letting the breath eſcape by the noſe, as in eulogy. 
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The French ſpelling by e, a, u, is preſerved in beauty, 
and its derivatives, But the three vowels have — the found 


of u, or cu. 

Ee is the mark of the firong cloſe found of e, as in 
agree, free, ſee, 

Eo, in ycoman, is ſounded as e open and ſhort, In people, 


it is ſounded as e cloſe and long. In George, as o open and long. 
It is found in very few other Engliſh words, 


T has a long open found in all monofyllables in which it 
is found, if they end in filent e, or in ind, as mine, 


vine, fire, file, bind, find, rind. In other monoſyllables, 
its ſound is ſhort, as rib, bid, if, thin, this, 


I before 4 is often ſounded as a cloſe 2, as in firf, 
fart. | 
1 forms a aiphthong only with e, as feld, believe, 

This diphthong is ſounded like e long and cloſe, 


T is joined with ex in lieu, and with ew in view, and 1 in 
theſe words is ſounded as z long and cloſe. 


G 
O is uſually long before ſingle conſonants, as in bene, 
odious; and ſhort before two or more conſonants, as block, 
loll, worth, Yet it is long in toll, roll; and frequently be- 
fore r, with other conſonants after it, as in border, born, 
farge, lord, &c. 
O may take any vowel after it to form a diphthong. But 
oe is only found in ſome few words derived from the Greek, 
as economy, ecumenical, and is ſounded as e long and open. 
Oa is ſounded as o long and open, as coal, boaſt. 
Oi ſhews the ſounds of o and i very intimately united, as 
in oil, noiſe. Y is uſed with o at the end of words to form a 
diphthong, as in coy, Joy, toy, employ, &c. 
Oo directs the ſound of o to be formed towards the roof of 
3 the 
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the mouth, while the breath is emitted by a round aperture of 
the lips. This aperture of neceſſity enlarges the internal cavity 
of the mouth, and is the articulation denoted by w. Therefore 
the ſound of 00 is that of a cloſe o united with the following ar- 
ticulation of w, The ſound is neceſſarily deep, becauſe the 
mouth is very hollow within whilſt it is pronounced, but it may 
be either long or ſhort. The long ſound of oo is in boot, ſhoot, 
cool; the ſhort ſound in good, blood, wool. 

Ou and ow denote the found of an open o united with the ar- 
ticulation of # or ww, as in our, flour, ſhower, flower: the 
ſounds may be more or leſs deep, according as we make the 
mouth more or leſs hollow whilſt we articulate them. Thus 
bowl, an orbicular body; bow, an inſtrument for ſhooting ; 
ſow, the female of the boar; require a deep found of ow. 
But bool, a veſſel; bow, a depreſſion of the head yy 
to ſcatter ſeed ; require a more open ſound. 

By varying the cavity of the mouth farther till, and by emit- 
| ting the breath more or leſs towards the lips or palate, we ſome- 
times vary the ſound of ou, till it approaches to that of 2 long 
and ſoft, as in court. 

Sometimes to that of 2 ſhort and ſoft, as in labour, vapour. 

Sometimes to that of 2 1 8 855 as in cou d, wou'd, for could, 
would, 

Sometimes to that of 2 open, as in rough, tough. 

Sometimes to that of o cloſe, as cough, flough, meaning a 
4 deep place in a road. 


U. 

U has a long open ſound in the laſt ſyllables of words which 
end in filent e, or in ution, or 1ſſon, as blue, true, to uſe, to 
confute, reſolution, confuſion, 

But in the nouns uſe, abuſe, abſtruſe, &c. the / is pro- 
nounced hard, ſo as to give the 2 a cloſer ſound. 

Its ſound is uſually cloſe and ſhort before two conſonants, or 
a double conſonant, as in buſtle, concuſſion ; and before ſingle 

Rr 2 conſonants. 
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conſonants at the end of words, as in thus, us, pus. 
It forms a diphthong, in the middle of words, with all the 
other vowels, as quaint, queſt, queer, quite, anguiſh, quote; 
but when thus uſed, it has the effect of , which is actually uſed 
at the beginning of words, as in wain, weſt, wild, wore, 
U is ſometimes mute before a, e, 1 Y, as in guard, _ 
guide, buy, 
In we at the end of wirtue, ague, e is mute, and we is 
mute at the end of prorogue, ſynagogue, plague, harangue, 


— 
— — — — — r 
— — — 
1 _ — — a 
Ws 2902 ms _ 


my © 5 
This letter, when uſed as a vowel, ſupplies the place of : at 
the end of word, as in my, thy; and before an 1, as dying, 
Ging; and it is uſually retained in derivative words, if it was 
the latter part of a diphthong in the primitives; as from day, 
days; from way, ways, wayward ; from play, Plays, player, _ Te 
playful : and ſo from eye defiroys, de Proper from joy, joyous, 
Joyful, Nc. 


Of the conſonants in particular. 


HIS letter denotes only one articulation, and therefore 

is uniform in its effect when it is pronounced. But it is 
 filent in gebt, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, climb, dumb, kun, 
comb, womb, and their derivatives. 


E. 
is hard before a, o, u, as in can, concord, percuſſion, 
It is ſoft before e and 1, as in cellar, fincere, civil, \ ſimplicity, 
When c is hard, it has the ſound of I, when ſoft, that of 5; 
_therefore it is not of abſolute neceſſity in the alphabet. 


Ch, at the beginning of Many words, ſounds as tch, as in 
churcb, _ child, 


It 
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It ſounds as & in words derived from the Greek; as in 
ſcheme, chorus, chriſti an, 

Arch is ſounded ar in archangel, and ſome few 
other words in which it precedes a vowel. But in compoſition 
with words beginning with a conſonant, arch retains the 
open ſound of ch, as in archbiſbop, &c, _ 

Ch in ſome words taken from the French, ſounds as /, as 
in chaiſe, machine. 


C never ends a word purely Engliſh, but takes & after it for 
this purpoſe, as black, neck, brick, flock, ſtruck. 
The cloſe c is uſed before / and r, as claim, croſs. 


D. 
This letter is uſed before r and W, as in draw, dwell, It 
is uniform in its effect. 


3 
Is uniform in its effect, and is uſed before Hand x, as fat 
frame, flute, fruit, 


1 
G is hard, or cloſe, before a, o, u, as in gather, go, gun; 
likewiſe before J and , as glow, grow ; ; and at the end of. 
words, as flag, leg, dig, frog, ſnug. 
G before e is uſually. foft, or open, as gem, gentle; except 
gear, geld, geeſe, get, geugaw; and derivatives from words 
ending in g, as fling; flinger; wrong, wronger, wronged ; &c. and 
generally before er at the end of words, as finger, linger; 
but the g is ſoft in harbinger, ginger, and ſome. others. 
E is mute before u, as gnaſh, gnaw, fign, foreign. 
Ea is hard, or cloſe, before i, as gift, gild; except in gi- 
ant, gibbet, Giles, (a man's name) gill, a meaſure of liquids 


(for 1 in gill, a part of a fiſh, the g is cloſe) gilh-froer, 
gin, ginger, gingle, gipſy. 


Gs 


1 

3 

i 
l 
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Gb in the beginning of words has the ſound of g cloſe, as 
got. In the middle and end of ſome words, it is ſilent, as 
in r:ght, bright, ſtraight, fought, thought, &c. 

At the end of words gh is frequently uſed for f pronounced 
ſomewhat in the throat, as in cough, trough, tough, enough, 
Fough, meaning the ſkin which any animal caſts. 


This letter ſhews that ſome vowel which follows it, muſt be 
aſpirated, i. e. muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong percuſſion of the 
breath. Except in heir, herb, boſtler, honour, humble, honeſt, 
bumour, and their derivatives. It ſeldom (if ever) begins any 
ſyllable of a word, except the firſt. 


F conſonant. : 
This lever ſounds like ag, the 8 being open, as in jealous, 
Jo, JS. 
Foreigners often pronounce it as the W 2 pronounce y 
conſonant. Thus they ſpeak the word John as an Engliſh- 


man ſpeaks yon, and ſo of other inſtances. 


3 . 
This letter denotes the articulation of the hard or mute c, and 


is uſed before e and 1, where, according to the cuſtom of the 


Engliſh language, c would be ſoft, or open, as in keen, heft, 

kind, kill. 
E is never doubled, but cis placed before it to ſhorten the 

nn vowel, as aaa ae an buckle. 


This is the firſt of the 3 or a e 1 
It is doubled at the end of monoſyllables, if they are not 


formed by a diphthong, as in fall, call, Fell, ſwell, All, ſtill, 
roll, roll, full, dull. 


OE 
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L is mute in ſeveral words, as calf, half, would, could, 
ſpould, pſalm, qualm, talk, falmon, falcon. 

Le at the end of words is Wy" to e ſounded very weak 
and liquid, as in ſaddle, feeble, Bible, boggle, ſhuttle, 


M. | 
While the articulation denoted by this letter continues, the 


breath paſſes conſtantly through the noſe, and no part of it by 
the mouth. 


It 1 is uniform 1 in its ſound. 


N. 
This letter is ſometimes mute. After m, as in damn, con- 
denn, ſolemn, n. 


It is uniform 1 in its ſound, 


P. 
P is ſometimes ſilent, as in p/alm, piizan ; and between 
m and t, as in tempt, exempt. 
Ph is uſed for F in words originally Greek, as philoſo- 
phy, Philip, phantom; in phial, ph is pronounced almoſt like v. 


<Q 
The articulation denoted by this letter might have been ex- 
preſſed by w. It always has z after it. 
In ſome words Javed from the French, qu is founded like 
L, as in conquer, liquor, riſque, chequer. 


The ſound of this letter may be made as rough, or as ſmooth 
as we pleaſe, by making the mouth more or leſs hollow, and by 
forcing the breath more or leſs ſtrongly through the lips, ſo as 


to make the ſeveral parts of the mouth vibrate more or 
wa 


At 
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At the end of a word, if the ſyllable be long, it has its 
rougher ſound, as in bar, confer, cur, recur, &c, 

But when it goes before vowels, it has a ſmooth ſound, as in 
range, renew, riſe, roll, ruin. 

Re at the end of words derived from the French, has the 
ſound of er weak and liquid, as in 7heatre, luſtre. 


This letter is uſed at the beginning of words, to denote an 
open hiſſing ſound, as in ſalt, ſell, fide, ſold, ſudden. It 
denotes the ſame ſound at the end of the pronouns this, us, and 
of the adverb thus, and of a few words derived from the 
Latin, as Venus, Surplus, rebus, In .other inftances, this ſound 
at the end of words is denoted by fs, as in glaſs, eſs, arhiſs, 
bs, truſs. 

Single s has a ſmooth liquid found at the end of words va- 
ried by what anſwers to declenſion and conjugation in Engliſh, 
Thus the plural of nouns is formed. As from god, gods; 
from king, kings; &c. 


And the third perſon ſingular of verbs. As from call, call, 
from ſend, ſends ; &c. | 
And the poſſeſſive pronouns have this ſoft S, in their variation 
from the perſonal primitives; as from him, bis, from ber, 
hers; from us, our, ours; you, your, yours; they, their, 
theirs; the s, in this uſe of it, has a ſound almoſt the ſame with 
2, or with 5, followed by a Glent e. 

& is ſoft before y at the end of words, as in ro, poeſy; 


and in boſom, defire, wiſdom, priſon, preſent, preſent, damſel, 
caſement, and their derivatives. 

It is uſually foft before the ſilent e, but verſe, berſe, 400rſe, 
borſe, and ſeveral other words, muſt be excepted. 

s before ion and after a vowel ſounds like 2; as in confuſion, 
intruſion; but like / after a conſonant, as in converſion, af- 


Ferjion, 


8 18⁸ 
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S is filent in iſe, iſand, demeſne, wee, and their de- 


rivatives. 


$7 
This letter being a mute conſonant, cannot denote an open 
articulation which ſhall produce an effect ſimilar to that of the 
mute F; yet, before vowels, i is made to denote an open ſound : 
but this ſound 1s like that of ſhi, and not that of 17, on other 
occaſions ; as in ſalvation, patience, diſputatious, Unleſs an 
goes before zz, as in queſizon, ſuggeſtion, baſtion, combuſtion z 
or the word be derived from one that ends in y; as from 
mighty, mightier, mightieſt, &c. 
Th denotes an articulation which foreigners find very difficult 


to form. In this articulation the tip of the tongue touches the 


inward edge of the upper teeth, and the breath is ſo emitted 
as to make the ſides of the tongue vibrate, If this vibration is 
to be ſtrong, all or moſt of the breath muſt be forced through 
the mouth; and if this is done, the ſound of th will be hard, 
as in thank, thin, thunder. | 

But if the breath be forced toward the palate, and ſo detain- 
ed, that part of it eſcapes by the noſe, the ſound will be ſoft; as 
in that, thine, thus, 


The ſound of h is likewiſe ſoft in thou, thoſe, thee, 5 v. 


they, their, there, this, theſe, theſe, them, then, though; and in 
all words when between two vowels, or between 7 and a 
vowel, as in father, mother, whether, rather ; and in farther, 


farthing. 


When 5h is to be ſoftened at the end of a word, a ſilent 


e is added; thus, from bath, to bathe, from e 70 
breathe; from cloth, to clothe, THE; 


V conſonant. 


This is the liquid 7, as from ff, to fave; from prof, 
to prove; &c. 
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This letter, at the beginning of words and ſyllables, is a con. 
[| ſonant; but, placed after vowels in the ſame word, it is a vowel, 
| Hence it eaſily goes before all the vowels except 1; and in dif. 
= ferent words it follows a vowel without any difficulty ; as in 
| 


rainy weather, &c. 


Wh is pronounced as bw; but in whore, and ſometimes 
in oboleſome, it has the ſound of h. 


1 bay 
{1 X 
15 AW. 0 


j: 4 This letter has the ſound of &, as in ax, wax, It be- 

3 gins no Engliſh word. 

| Y, when before a vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant; as 

| yes, onder.. When it follows a vowel, it is a vowel; as in 

| ſay, Joy. When uſed as a conſonant, it is the liquid 7. 

N This letter is the liquid . It begins no word of Engliſh 
original. | 5 


From this conſideration of the Engliſh alphabet, and of the 
application of it to the fimple ſounds of the language, it is very 
evident that the alphabet is redundant in ſeveral inſtances, and 

deficient in others. For the ſame ſound is frequently expreſſed 

© ſeveral ways, as ail, ale; bore, boar; deer, dear ; bread, 

bred; coal, cole; and fo in many other inſtances of the vowels 
and diphthongs, as has been ſufficiently ſhewn 1 in what! is ſaid of 
each in particular. 


Yet the vowels and diphthongs are very - deficient; as to the 
proper expreſſion of vocal ſounds. For every long vocal ſound 
ſhould be expreſſed by a vocal mark, which might ſhew it to be 
| long; and every ſhort vocal ſound, by a mark ſhewing it to be 
2 ſhort. 
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ſhort, The diphthongs might be properly enough applied to 


denote long vocal ſounds, But thoſe which on ſome occaſions 
denote the longeſt and deepeſt ſounds in the language, on other 
occaſions are uſed to expreſs the ſhorteſt. Thus, in allow, 
the ſyllable ow is long, and the ſame in allowed, But in 
hallow, the ſyllable ow is ſhort; and the ſame in Hal- 
lowed; and ſo of many other inſtances of the uſe of the Englith 
diphthongs. 


As to the conſonants, although many of them always denote 
the ſame articulations, yet others do not; as is moſt evident 
in what has been ſaid of c and g. And yet, on ſeveral occaſions, 
one and the ſame articulation is denoted by different conſonants. 
Thus the ſame articulation, which is denoted by , in for, 1 


denoted by h in philoſo phy, and by gh in . and ſo 
of many other inſtances. 


It is poſüble, no doubt, to redreſs many, if not moſt of theſe 
imperfections of the Engliſh ſpelling. But it is not abſolutely 
neceſſary for thoſe perſons who have the ſenſe of hearing, and 
who live with thoſe that ſpeak the language. For learners, by 
hearing the words of any language frequently pronounced, and 
by attempting themſelves to pronounce them, become at length 
capable of uttering all the ſimple ſounds of the language, by 
mere imitation, And when this capacity is acquired in ſome 
degree, the aſſiſtance of a teacher quickly enables an attentive 
perſon to perceive what letters, or combinations of letters, re- 
quire ſuch or ſuch ſounds to be applied to them. For the teacher 
preſents the letters to the eye of the learner, and actually pro- 


nounces the ſounds which they require, This proceeding is 
what we call learning to read a language. And thus the audible 


ideas of the ſounds of the language become intimately connect- 
ed, in the mind of the learner, with the letters which are the 
viſible repreſentations of theſe ideas. Hence a faculty is ac- 
quired, by degrees, of exprefling theſe audible ideas by letters, 
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and that even by a perſon who does not actually utter the ſounds 


of which he has the ideas ſucceſſively in his mind. Thus we 
become enabled to write down our thoughts when we ourſelves 
do not ſpeak : and thus the bulk of mankind arrive at the ready 
uſe of a language, both in ſpeaking and writing, by mere imi- 
tation, without any explicit attention to the exact poſitions of the 
organs of ſpeech, which each letter, or aſſemblage of letters, 
requires in the language which they make uſe of, 


But the perſon who firſt invented an alphabet, conſidered the 
nature of articulate ſounds more accurately; and, by ſuch con- 


ſideration, was led on to invent marks for articulations, which, 
in themſelves, produce no articulate ſounds. All the confioants 


are ſuch marks; and theſe are the only letters which are found 


in the moſt antient alphabets (as the Hebrew and Phcenician.) 


Now, although it be difficult, yet it is not impoſſible, to give 
ſome account in words, of the poſition of the organs of ſpeech 
which each letter requires. Dr. Wallace and Dr. Holder have 
done it in very ingenious treatiſes on the ſubject ; but ſuch a 
proceeding is not neceſſary for any learners, except thoſe who 
are born deaf; and it was for the uſe of ſuch perſons that the 
learned authors above- mentioned compoſed their treatiſes. Ne- 


vertheleſs, it is of ſome uſe to all learners to have the letters 


ranged into claſſes. And when one letter is applied to two ar- 
ticulations, or ſeveral letters are uſed to denote one and the ſame 
articulation, to have the principal inſtances ſet down in which 


this variety appears. For theſe reaſons I have conſidered the 


letters and ſimple ſounds of the Engliſh in what 1s already ſaid. 
But as ſome ability, at leaſt, in pronouncing the ſimple ſounds of 


a language, muſt be acquired before the language can be uſed in 
rational compoſition, either by ſpeaking or writing it; and as 


all the other parts of practical grammar are intended to direct 
to a regular compoſition in ſpeaking and writing, but eſpecially 
in writing; I have choſe to conſider what is ſaid of the letters 
and ſyllables, as only introductory to the reſt, 

Ya As 
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As foreigners are very apt to miſtake in the pronunciation of 
conſonant, and 7h, perhaps the following rules muy be of 
ſome aſſiſtance to them, if committed to memory. 


To ſpeak j conſonant, pronounce a d 
As follow'd by a y or open g. 
For the Engliſh ſound of j is like that of dy, or dg, the g 
being open. 
On th' edge of th' upper oth, the tongue you preſs 
To ſpeak 7h, and breathe as for an s. 
For th is ſpoks as /, except that the tip of the tongue preſſes 
againſt the inward edge of the upper teeth when 7h is ſpoken; 
whereas the tip of the tongue is quite at liberty when / is ſpoken, 


The following rules alſo may, perhaps, be of ſome uſe to 
aſſiſt the memory in the different pronuNciation of £ and g. 


C, before a, o, 1 as & expreſs; 
But, before e or i, ſpeak c as 5, 


8, before a, o, u, is hard in ſound, 
Or at the end of any word, if found; 
And before 7 : except that open g, 
In giant, gibbet, gillyflow'r, muſt be. 
And ginger, gingle, gipſy, giblets, claim, 
And gibe, Giles, gill, and likewiſe gin the ſame. 


G, before e, is ſoft : except in gear, 

Cela, geeſe, get, gewgaw ; and when words appear 
With g before the termination er *. 

And if a ſimple word in hard g ends, 

The fame on its derivatives attends, 


* But in harbinger, POS TOY ginger, and news in ſome ew other 
words i in er, the g is open or foft, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. b 


Of etymology, or the ſeveral forts of words, with 4 
their grammatical variations. 1 
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SECTION I. 1 
Of the forts of words, as they are di ne. ah 1 


by a grammatic name. 


RED Wl 
IGHT forts of words, as the grammarians teach, It þ 
May comprehend the ſeveral parts of ſpeech. nn 
Noun, pronoun, verb, and participle too, i 0 
Adverb, conjunction, prepoſition, ſhew, 85 | 47 
With interjection, their reſpective names: ih 
The article with theſe, a place in Engliſh claims, 1] 


The I 
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The forts of words are, by eſtabliſhed odio, reduced to 
cight in almoſt all languages, and theſe ſorts in grammar are 
called the parts of ſpeech ; their names are 5 above, viz. 


Noun, Ad, 
Pronoun, 1 8 Conj unction, 
Verb, | Prepoſition, 
Participle, Interjection. 


But to theſe, in Engliſh, muſt be added, the Article, 


Some writers on grammar tl divided words into why of 
fewer ſorts than are here ſet down, and have given other names 
to the ſeveral ſorts. But no real benefit enſues from ſuch a pro- 
ceeding ; and therefore it is mere trifling, or worſe, to put the 
learner to the trouble of learning a new grammatical language, 
when the old received terms of the art will anſwer the ſame 


end, 


I ſhall conſider each of theſe parts of ſpeech, particularly, 
in the order in which they are here ſet down, except the article, 
which will be conſidered along with nouns, called common, 


or appellative, becauſe of the particular relation which it bears 
to this ſort of nouns. 


Before I proceed to treat of each of the parts of ſpeech ſeparate- 
ly, it will not be improper to conſider the Noun and the VERB, 
in a general manner, both together. For they are the principal 
parts of ſpeech, to which all the reſt are but ſo many kinds of 
auxiliars. And they have ſome properties in common, and ſome 


peculiar to each, which will be beſt underſtood by FAY them 
in one view, 


As I am obliged to uſe the word object in a ſenſe more ex- 
tenſive than it commonly bears; it is neceffary to give notice, 
that by an object is meant, in this treatiſe, whatſoever 
20 | gives 
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gives occaſion to ſuch a conception as the mind can attend to ſingly, 
or ſeparately from all other conceptions, 


Of the general nature of the noun and verb. 


OBJEcTs are named by nouns, when, in the mind, 
With its own principle of being, join'd, 
Each object we conceive: or when, in ſpeech, 
Such principle we quite abſtract from each. 


The ſtates of verbs, more latitude allow, 
For on theſe ſtates, at pleaſure, we beſtow 
Sep'rate exiſtence. Hence, when uſe demands, 
Each verbal ſtate a ſep'rate object ſtands. 

But, at our pleaſure, we from verbs reſume 
Sep'rate exiſtence. Hence their ſtates become 
What may with any object coaleſce, 

Such object's ſtate of being to expreſs. 

Yet either way conceiv'd, we may with eaſe 
From verbs take all exiſtence when we pleaſe, 

And give it back by fits; and thus repeat 

Succeſſive periods of each verbal ſtate. 

And verbal being, howſoc'er employ'd, 

May be, when need requires, by negatives deſtroy'd. 


| Nouns are the names of objects, conceived in the mind of man 

under two different modes of being, or exiſtence. For theſe objects 

are denoted by one ſort of nouns, as each object is conceived to 
be or exiſt in conſequence of à particular ſeparate principle of 
its own, in which no other object partakes. And another ſort 
of nouns denotes the objects, as they are conceived to be de- 

prived of all ſeparate principle of being, or exiſtence, 


The nouns which expreſs objects under the firſt manner 
of conception, are called noun ſubſtantives. Theſe may ftand 
ſingle, and yet make full ſenſe; becauſe they denote perſons and 

Tt things, 
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things, as the conception of each is ſeparate and diſtinct in the 
apprehenſion of the mind. Thus Socrates, a man, an animal, 
a mineral, the ſea, the houſe, virtue, vice, relation, contrariety, 


are all noun ſubſtantives: for each of them expreſſes a concep- 
tion which repreſents the object denoted by it as a fingle thing, 


conceived to exift by its own principle, much as every living 


creature exiſts by a principle peculiar to itſelf, 


The nouns which expreſs objects under the fecond manner 
of conception, are called noun adjectives. Theſe cannot ſtand 
fingle and make full ſenſe, becauſe they give notice that the prin- 
ciple which gives being to what each of them ſignifies, muſt be 
confidered as in ſome other object or ſtate which muſt be men- 
tioned by its name, If therefore ſuch name be not mentioned: 
together with the adjective, the mind is at a loſs; not being able 


to determine the being or thing in which that which is denoted. 


by the adjective has its exiſtence. Thus what is denoted by 


godly, manly, good, great, cannot be conceived in itſelf; be- 


cauſe the form of the words gives notice to look out for ſome: 
other word expreſſing an object or ſtate with which to unite | 


that which is denoted by each of theſe words. Fherefore they 
are noun adjectives, But if we take the ſubſtantive 4 perſon, 
and form the expreffions, a godly perſon, a manly, good, great, 


| perſon, all theſe expreſſions become compleat ſenſe: for what is 
| denoted by each of the adjectives unites in the object, a perſon. 


Or if we take the ſtate to be, and form the expreſſions, 7s 
be godly, to be manly, good, great, each of theſe expreſſions be- 
comes compleat ſenſe; for what is denoted by each of the ad- 
jectives unites in the ſtate 10 be, 


If we now take the names godlineſs, maniineſs, goodneſs, great. 
neſs, theſe words will evidently denote what was denoted by the 
adjectives, godly, manly, good, great, only under another mode 
of conception, For the names, godlineſs, &c. expreſs ſo many: 
objects of the mind as ſo many diſtin& beings or things; where- 

mW 
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as the adjectives repreſent them as requiring to coaleſce in ſome 
other object or ſtate which muſt be mentioned by ſome other 
word, It is manifeſt that the reality of what 4s denoted by 
oodly, manly, &c. is as great as the reality of what is denoted 
by godlineſs, maniineſs, &c. but the being or exiſtence of what is 
denoted by the former words is conceived to be coaleſcent with 
that of other objects or ſtates; whereas what is denoted by 
the latter is conceived to have a ſeparate principle each i in itſelf, 
Therefore the t words are ſubſtantives. 


verbs are the: names of ſtates of being which may either be 
conſidered ſingly, or ſeparately in the mind, as the objects are 
which are denoted by ſubſtantives: or may be conceived as 


coaleſcing with other objects, and denoting the ſtates of being 


of theſe objects. But the principle by which a verbal ſtate ex- 


iſts, is not conceived to be peculiar to one period of the ſtate 
only, nor to be fixed in it: but to be communicated to it, or 
withdrawn from it occaſionally, for the convenience of the 
mind, 


Hence if a verbal ſtate is conſidered as an object like chat de- 
noted by a ſubſtantive, it may be conſidered as having the prin- 
ciple, by which it exiſts, communicated to it, and withdrawa 


from it by fits; and this proceeding will diſtinguiſh the ſtate in- 


to a number of ſucceſſive periods all exiſting by the ſame prin- 
ciple exerting itſelf by fits. As the ſtate 7o be may be conſidered as 
repeated once, twice, thrice, &c. and all by means of one and the 


ſame principle. Or any object or thing may be repreſented as 


berng in the ſame ſtate once, twice, thrice, &c. and all by the 
ſame means. And any other verbal ſtate may be applied in the 
ſame manner. Hence every verbal ſtate muſt be capable, in 
every application of it, of being deſtroyed at pleaſure ; for other- 


wiſe it could not be brought into exiſtence by fits, and ſuſpended 


by fits. The negative not is uſed to repreſent a verbal ſtate 
as deprived of all . of exiſtence, either when the verb 
Tt 2 is 
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is uſed to denote a ſeparate object, or a coaleſcent ſtate. Thus 

fo be, becomes not to be; a thing being, becomes a thin 

not being; a thing is, decces a thing is not; and ſo of other 
inſtances of the application of any other verb. This ſubject 
is treated of at large, Sect. I. Book I. of the » part of 
this work. 


The verb is applied, in the uſe, of language, in more capacities 
than any other part of ſpeech, and therefore it has more gram- 


matic forms than any other fort of word. The power and uſe 


of each of theſe forms will be ſhewn, when the verb is treated 
of in 2 particular, 


SECTION IL 
D Of the noun. 


OUNS are diſtinguiſhed into two. forts, called noun ſub- 
ſtantives, and noun adjectives, 48 has been already ob- 


ſerved. | 
Of the noun ſubſtantive in particular, 
Nou ſubſtantives have the eſtabliſh'd claim 


On ev'ry object to beſtow a name, 


When with a principle of being ſhown 


Sep'rate in each, and fixt to it alone. 


Hence objects thus conceiv'd, diſcrete muſt be, 


And ſuch as we may count, by one, two, three. 


Noun ſubſtantives are the names of objects, as each object is 
conceived to be, or exiſt, by a principle peculiar to itſelf. Hence 
theſe objects are not conceived as capable of being renewed and 
deſtroyed at the pleaſure of the mind; but as ſo many ſeparate 


and diſtinct beings or things, which being taken together, may 


de counted by the numbers one, two, three, four, &c. ſo as to 
aſcertain. 
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aſcertain the number of individuals which are in any aggregate 
or collective quantity of them. But the object denoted by a 


ſubſtantive cannot be conſidered as repeated once, twice, thrice, 
&c. at our pleaſure; for the principle by which ſuch an object 


exiſts, is not conceived as revocable and communicable at plea- 


ſure by fits or intervals. 


385 Ion m 
O, tbe ſorts of noun ſubſtantives. 


F ſubſtantives two diffrent ſorts appear: 


Since proper and appellative they are. 
To ſingle individuals thoſe confin'd; = 


Theſe to expreſs whole ſpecies are deſign'd. 


| Noun ſubſtantives are of two len, the proper, and the appel. 
lati ve or common. 


Noun ſubſtantives proper are more uſually called proper names, 


being intended to denote particular objects, whether perſons 
or things. Thus every man, woman, country, river, city, ſtreet, 
palace, &c. has uſually a name, which is conſidered as peculiar 


to it only, as John N—, Mary M—, Europe, England, the 
TION H olbourn, Whitehall, &c. 


Noun ſubſtantives, appellative or common, are names denoting 
conceptions ſo formed in the mind of man, that the ſame concep- 


tion may repreſent any object of a waole order or ſpecies. Thus 


the conception annexed to the names man, woman, tree, houſe, 
virtue, vice, may reſpeCtively repreſent any man whatſoever, or 
any woman, tree, houſe, virtue, or vice whatſoever : therefore 
the names man, Woman, &c, are oppatative ſubſtantives. 


When an object i is named by one of theſe dee it is 
ny diſtinguiſhed by the name, from pate denoted by other 


- names, 
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names, and not at all diſtinguiſhed from the objects which may 


any of them be called by the ſame name. As for inſtance, if I 
ſay 4 man, the object which 1 of is no ways diſtin- 
guiſhed by this name from other men, "wal ſo of any other in- 


Nance of an appellative ſubſtantive when uſed alone. Hence it 
is manifeſt, that appellative names only denote objects ſo far as 


they are ſimilar to all other objects of a certain ſort, and of 
conſequence, that every diſtinction which is peculiar to any invi- 


vidual object, and by which it may 'be known from all others, is 


quite excluded from the meaning of every common or appella- 


; tive ſubſtantive. 


8K 1 O N IV. 
0 1 the numbers, declenſion, and _ of ſubRantiver 


F ſubſtantives the nature makes it fit, 
| That each of caſe and number ſhould admit. 
Number is two-fold. Singly whatſoe er 
The mind conceives, demands the ſingular. 
If of a ſpecies more than one unite 
To form an object; tis the plural's right 


Such object to denote. A proper name 
Has to a plural form, no neceſſary claim. 


The nature of the conceptions which are annexed to com- 


mon or appellative names gives occaſion to the grammatic di- 
ſtinction of number in ſubſtantives; For it is frequently neceſſary 


to conſider more objects than one of a ſort as an aggregate ob- 
ject; and although the conception which is annexed to the name 


of the ſort will equally repreſent any one of the objects which 


compoſe the aggregate, yet that conception will not repreſent 


i the aggregate object. To do this, ſeveral of the conceptions muſt 


be taken together, and conſidered as coexiſtent, and not as the 
ſame conception repeated ſeveral times in ſucceſſion, The num- 
ber of Coexiftent objects which are repreſented by the aggregate 

| conception 
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conception is thus encreaſed; and as the ſingle conceptions which 
conſtitute the ag ggregate conception, are all of one and the ſame 


fort or ſpecies, there 1s. no neceſſity to repeat the name of the- 


ſpecies over and over to expreſs the aggregate conception ; but 
it is ſufficient to denote the encreafe of number by ſome variation 
of the name itſelf which denotes a ſingle object of the ſort or 
fpecies, The name without any variation is conſidered as of the 
fingular number, as virtue, labour; and when regular Engliſh 
fubſtantives have an 5 annexed to the end without any mark of 
eliſion, they are conſidered as of the plural number, as virtues, 
labours, &c. As to proper names, it is manifeſt that they have no 
occaſion for plural forms. 


Some modes of thought, of the moſt gen ral uſe, 
When objects to dependence we reduce 
As circumſtances, ſerving to compleat 
Some object partly nam'd, or verbal ſtate; 
Require, in uſe of language, that we place 
Thoſe marks in grammar call'd the ſigns of caſe, 


It is not poſſible to form ſingle ſubſtantive names for the end. 
leſs variety of objects which we have occaſion to mention by 
names; nor is it poſſible to form ſingle verbs for the endleſs va- 
riety of occaſional ſtates which occur to our obſervation. There- 
fore the conceptions which are ready formed into ſeparate ſub- 
jects for the mind's contemplation muſt be uſed to enable the 
mind to circumſtantiate all ſorts of objects and ſtates which are 


not ſufficiently expreſſed by one noun or by one verb. This muſt 


be done without encreaſing tbe number of the object or ſtate to 
which more and more circumſtances are applied, although theſe 
circumſtances are each. of them denoted by a noun ſubſtantive; 


For when we examine almoſt any object attentively, we diſcover 


many circumſtances attending it which eſcaped our firſt obſerva- 


tion, and yet we find the object ſtill continues to be the ſame 
object, not being itſelf 83 or encreaſed in number by thoſe 


2. 5 additionat; 
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meer circumſtances, and not capital objects, ſome notice muſt 


each by a different ſign; and when theſe ſigns are prefixed to an 


object denoted by the ſubſtantive under different relations to ſome 


ed as related to each other, they ſtill continue to be two diſtinct 


with another ſubſtantive depending upon it by the ſign of ſome 


cerned in each of them. Therefore the ſigns , and 7o, 
are only notices to circumſtantiate the objects head, and pre- 


ceeding are denoted by the ſigns of; and ro. The nature 
of the other figns is the ſame with that of theſe two above-men- 


the ſpeculative part of this work. When 
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additional circumſtances, although each of them be ſo conceived 
in the mind as to be a ſeparate object denoted by a noun ſub- 
ſtantive. When therefore ſubſtantives are applied to denote 


be given of it. And as what is denoted by the ſame ſubſtan- 
tive may circumſtantiate another object or a verbal ſtate in ſeve- 
ral different manners, the principal of theſe manners are denoted 


Engliſh ſubſtantive of either the ſingular or plural number, the 
expreſſion may be conſidered as a caſe of the ſubſtantive, ſeein 
it anſwers to what is called by that name in Latin and Greek. 


Theſe caſes have uſually been conſidered as repreſenting the 


other object or ſtate expreſſed by a noun or by a verb: but it is 
evident that this repreſentation does not ſufficiently explain the na- 
tare of a dependent caſe. For if two objects are only repreſent- 


things ; whereas the reſult of what is denoted by a ſubſtantive 


caſe, 1s the conception of an object no ways encreaſed in num- 
ber by what is denoted by the dependent ſubſtantive: thus of 
a man, to a man, are two dependent caſes of the ſubſtantive 4 
man; yet the expreſſions, the head of a man, a prejudice to a 
man, do not denote plural objects, although two objects are con- 


judice, by. different modes of proceeding with the object 4 
man, within the mind itſelf; and theſe different modes of pro- 


tioned; for each of them directs to a certain mode of proceed- 
ing of the mind itſelf to circumſtantiate one object by another, 
without encreaſing the number of the object that is circumſtan- 
tiated. This ſubject is treated of at large, Book I. Sect. XIV. of 


When objects in connexion are ſurvey'd, 
Six caſes to each number yield their aid. 
The nouns themſelves in both the numbers give 
The forms contained in the nom'native. 

The genitive may of prefix, or join 

S to its end. To is the dative's ſign, 

Th' accuſative and nom'native the ſame: 

' O! to the vocative exerts its claim. 

The particles prefix d, from, with, in, by, 
And for and than, the ablative ſupply. 


Nouns in Latin appear under fx different forms in each of the 
numbers, the difference of the forms being found in the laſt ſyl- 
lable, which is different in the moſt of them. Theſe forms are 
called caſes; and the caſes of both the numbers being placed 
in a certain order, form a declenſion; which is a pattern where- 
by to vary other nouns. 


Theſe caſes are called the nominative, the genitive, the dative, 
the accuſative, the vocative, and the ablative; their names be- 
ing given them from the principal ule or purpoſe to which they 
are reſpectively applied. 


Thus the nominative means the caſe which barely names a 
thing. 
The genitive that which implies begetting. 
The dative that which is uſed in giving. 
The accuſative that which ſhews the perſon that is accuſed. 
The vocative that which is uſed in calling to a perſon. 
And the ablative that which is uſed to denote the perſon or 
thing whence any thing is taken, 


Theſe caſes of the noun are, by eſtabliſhed cuſtom in gram- 
mar, placed under one another in the order in which I have 
deſcribed them, and that in both the numbers; and when ſo 

. placed, 
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placed, they form a declenſion according to the Towle s in- 
ſtance: 


Sin oular Number. 


 Nominative Dominus a lord or the lord 
Genitive Domini of a lord or of the lord 
Dative Domi no to a lord or to the lord 
Accuſativle Dominum a lord or the lord 
Vocative Domine O lord 
Ablative - Domino by a lord or by the lord. 
Plural 
Nominative Domini lords or the lords 
Genitive Dominorum of lords or of the lords 
Dative Dominis to lords or to the lords 
Accuſative Domi nos lords or the lords 
 Vocative © Domini O lords 
Ablative Dominis by lords or by the lords 


The Engliſh FIERY of expentiicn. - of a. lord, to a lord, 


xc. which correſpond with thoſe of the Latin, may alſo be 


called caſes; and the pattern compoſed of theſe forms may be 
called the. declenfion of the Englith noun, For if any other 
noun is placed inſtead of Jord, in the form above deſcribed, 
that noun will appear in the ſeveral connective modes of conſi- 
deration, wherein nouns (or the objects denoted by them) moſt: 


frequently do appear in language: for the other prepoſitions are 
not near of ſo general uſe as the figns of caſes; ſo that it is ex- 


ceedingly convenient to have ſuch a pattern by heart, both as a mo- 


del by which to vary other nouns; and alſo that, when rules are 
given for the conſtruction of ſubſtantives, the terms nominati ve, 
geniti ve, &c. may be uſed in this language, as they are, by eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtom, in almoſt all others. For theſe reaſons (although 
feveral writers on grammar have not allowed of caſes in the 
Engliſh language) I ſhall conſider the Engliſh ſubſtantive as: 

— es varied. 
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varied by declenſion; and ſhall alſo conſider that declenſion as 


containing fix caſes in each number, although the nominative 


and the accuſative are of the lame form, as having no ſign pre- 
fixed to them. | 


Of the regular declenſion of Engliſb ſubſtantives, Wi with its foor 


fubordimate varieties. 


T HE Engliſh ſubſtantives, by ſettled uſe, 

Their plural from the ſingular deduce : 

If to the ſingular an s ſubjoin'd, 

Without increaſe of ſyllables you find, 

Look on ſuch plural form as regular, 
For multitudes of nouns will this formation bear. 
But to four different plural forms attend, 

Which on ſome ſorts of fingulars r 


All! noun ſubſtantives in the Engliſh language, whether pro- 
per or common, are of one and the ſame form of declenſion, 
ſo far as concerns the particles prefixed to the cakes, 


But common or 88 able admit of different me- 
thods of deriving the plural form from the ſingular. And this 
difference may be made the foundation of eſtabliſhing one regular 
declenſion in the language, with four ſubordinate varieties. 


Thoſe ſubſtantives are of the regular declenſion, which form 
the plural by adding ans to the fingular, without increafing the 


number of ſyllables, as God, gods. Much the greateſt 2 
of ſubſtantives form the plural 1 in this manner. 
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Thoſe ſubſtantives are of the firſt variety which end in a 


ſilent e, following c, g, 5, or 2; as face, cage, caſe, mae. 
For although theſe ſubſtantives only take an s after them, to 
form the plural, as the regular nouns do; yet the e, which was 


ſilent in the ſingular, forms an additional ſyllable in the plu- 


ral; as Jace, faces; cage, cages; caſe, caſes ; maze, mazes, 


Whereas it does not form ſuch additional ſyllable when it is 


placed after other conſonants: thus babe, ' pike, love, though 


in their plurals they make babes, pikes, loves, yet theſe plu- 


rals have no more ſyllables in them than their ſingulars. 


final, not in diphthongs us'd, ſupplies 
Its plural by the termination tes. 


Thoſe ſubſtantives are of the ſecond variety which end in y, 


when it is not part of a diphthong, and form their plurals by 
ſubſtituting ies, inſtead of y; as fly, flies ; mercy, mercies. 


If the final y joins with another vowel to form a diphthong at 


the end of a ſubſtantive, the plural is formed in the regular 


manner; as boy, boys 3 trey, treys; way, ways, 


ch, S, 7 b, x, and 2, increaſe 
Their plural forms, by each aſſuming ec es, 


Thoſe ſubſtantives are of the third variety which end in ch, 


s, b, x, or 2: for, ſeeing an 5 cannot be pronounced after. 
theſe conſonants, the ſyllable es is added to them, in order to 
form the plural ; as thre churches ; lo ofs, hb Mes; ſalb, ſaſhes, 


box, boxes ; ; buzz, buz2es, 


F fingle, or with filent e, if clos'd, 

Takes plural forms, by v-e-s compos'd: 
Except dwarf, wharf, hoof, proof; with grief, rehef, 
Fife, firife, brief, miſchief, handkerchief, and chief. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe ſubſtantives are of the fourth variety, which either 
end in a ſingle we or in a ſilent e, with an F before it; ſuch as 
calf, life, for in theſe the plural is formed by ſubſtituting ves 
inſtead of f, or fe, as cahves, lives. 


The following ſubſtantives are to be excepted, brief, chef, 
dwarf, fie, grief, handkerchief, hoof, miſchief, proof, relięf, ſirife, 
_ wharf, which form their plurals after the regular manner; as 


chiefs, dwarfs, fifes, &c. and W ſome few others may be 
found, 


Staff makes ſtaves, in the plural, although it ends in double 7. 


There is a double form of the genitive caſe ſingular of all the 


ſubſtantives of the Engliſh language, viz, that formed by /, 


which appears in the inſtance of declenfion already given; and 


another formed by adding an s to the nominative, with the mark 


of eliſion; as virtue's excellence, or the excellence of virtue. 


This double form is not found in the plural number, either of 


regular ſubſtantives, or of thoſe which are of any of the va- 
rieties above deſcribed : but there are ſeveral irregular nouns 
which form the genitive, both of the ſingular and plural, 


in this manner; as man, plural men, genitive ſingular man's, 
or of man, genitive plural men's, or of men, Nevertheleſs 


the nouns, which are either regular, or of ſome of the four 
varieties, are. ſometimes uſed in the plural as genitives, wich- 
out the ſign of before them; and when they are ſo uſed, 
the mark of eliſion is placed over the final s; as the commons 


determination, for the determination of the commons. The form 


by s is placed before its correſpondent ſubſtantive, whereas the 


form by of is placed after its correſpondent ſubſtantive ; as Bri- 


zain's glory; ; the glory of Britain . 


All the caſes but the nominative and vocative, are uſually called oblique caſes, 


for a reaſon which aPPCaArS Book I, Sect. XIII. of the ä part of this 
wor 
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— 


As an article is uſually prefixed in the form of declenſion to 

an appellative ſubſtantive, and the particle, which is the ſign of 

a particular caſe, is placed immediately before the article, it is 
neceſſary to explain the meaning of both the articles before 
they are uſed in the examples of the declenſion of ſubſtantives. 


ORC TION OV 
. | O f the article. 


A an, and the, are articles and give 
' £29 Some limitation to a ſubſtantive, 

Appellatives with @ or an, import 

One individual of a certain ſort ; 

When in ſome ſituation it appears, | | 
In which, with others of its kind, it thares. 
But names appellative, with the, rele 
To objects of a ſort in ſome excluſive ſtate, 
Hence à or an, ih indefinite becomes; 
And che, of 2 ure, the name aſſures . 


An - ſubſtantive is a name common to every indi- 
vidual object of a certain ſpecies or ſort ; and therefore a ſingu- 
lar appellative may as well repreſent one object of the ſpecies as 
| another, Hence, when we reprefent an object denoted by ſuch 
|; Hh ge a ſubſtantive, as in ſome certain tate, or in certain circumſtances; 
i we may do it without propofing to exclude other objects which 
may be denoted by the ſame ſubſtantive, from being in the ſame 
_ ſtate or circumſtances, When we proceed in this manner, the 
| article a, or an, is prefixed to the appellative name (viz, a, 

if the name begins with a conſonant ; an, if it begins with 
a vowel, or an h, ſounded ſoftly) and this gives notice that the 
object named is, or may be, equally conceerned with ſeveral 
þ | | Other objects of the ſame ſpecies, in the ſtate or circumſtances 


| in which it is repreſented, And hence the appellative name with 
bi this 
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this article, may repreſent every one individual of a certain 


ſpecies, or any one, or ſome one, or one that may be any ways 


equally concerned with others of the ſame ſpecies, in the fate 
or circumſtances that are mentioned or ſuppoſed as known, accord- 


ing as the ſtate or circumſtances are more or leſs comprehenſive, 


But we may likewiſe mention one or more objects by an ap- 


pellative name either fingular or plural, and may propoſe to ex- 


clude all other objects of the ſpecies from the ſtate or circum- 
ances. in which we proceed to repreſent the objects: and when 
this is our intention, we prefix % to an appellative name. 


And this we do whether the excluſive ſtate or circumſtances are 
actually mentioned, or are taken for granted or known both to 


the ſpeaker and hearer, 


As the article a, or an, repreſents but one object, although. 
the object is ſome way equally concerned with others of a certain 


ſpecies, this article is not uſually prefixed to nouns in the plural 


number, And as it does not exclude other objects, it very fre- 
quently leaves the object which it ſerves to denote, not particu- 


larly defined, or determined to one certain individual, Therefore 


it is called, the indefinite article, 


Yet the noun with this article before it may be conceived to 
repreſent ſeveral objects, each one of which is equally concerned 


in ſome ſtate or circumſtances. If therefore ſuch noun be con- 
ceived to repreſent firſt one and then another of theſe objects, and 


this proceeding be many times repeated; the indefinite object 


will repreſent many objects of a ſort which the mind conſiders 


one after another as in the ſtate or circumſtances. Hence the. 
expreſſions many a man is or does fo and ſo, many a houſe may 


be found of ſuch and ſuch dimenſions, &c, are only elliptical 


forms of ſpeaking, equivalent to each one man f many (men) 


ig or does ſo and ſo, each one houſe of many (houſes) may be feund 


of fuch and ſuch. dimenſions, and. a greater or leſs number of ob- 
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jects may be conſidered as in ſome circumſtances, in which any. 
like number may alſo be. Hence the expreſſions, a great may 
people or a few people ſay ſo or ſo, are only elliptical expreſ- 


ſions equivalent to people in ſuch numbers, that each one ſet of 


the like numbers may be called a great or — number, ſay ſo or ſo. 


— — 
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As either one, or more, objects of a certain ſpecies may be 
conſidered as in ſome ſtate or circumſtances excluſive of all other 
objects of the ſame ſpecies, the is prefixed to nouns both 
ſingular and plural. And as the object whether ſingular or plu- 
ral that is conſidered in ſome ſtate or circumſtances excluſive 
of all others, is aſcertained or defined by ſuch conſideration; 
therefore the is called the definite article. 


oy 
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This ſubject is treated of at large at Book 1. Sect, XXII. of 
the ſpeculative part of this work, 


Examples of the regular declenfions of the » noun and of its * 


Vart Tit ES, 


Taz regular noun in which the plural is formed only by the 
addition of ans to the ſingular, without increaſin g the number 
of its ſyllables. 


Singular. 
Nominative a king the king 
"I (a kings) the king's 
Lenne Jo 1 * | E the les 
Dative to a king to the king 
Accuſative a king 3 the king 
_ Vocative o king o the king 
Ablative by a king by the king. 
3 Plural. : Lees 
Nominative kings the kings 
Genitive of kings 2 of the kings 
Dative to kings to the kings 


Accuſative 
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Accuſative kings the kings 
Vocativle © kings | co the kings 
Ablative by kings by the kings. 


The firſt variety; in which the plural is formed from the ſin- 
gular ending in a ſilent e, only by the addition of an s, but ſo that 
the number of ſyllables is one more in the plural than it is in the 
ſingular. This only happens in nouns which end in a filent e, 
after c, g, J, 2. 


Singular. 

Nominative a: pace the place 
3 ſa place's 7 the place's } 
GENES by a place yo the 11 
Dative to a place to the place 
Accuſative a place the place 
Vocative o place o the place 
Ablative by a place by the place. 
Nominative places oral. the places 
Genitive of places of the places 
Dative to places to the places 
Accuſative places the places 
Vocative o places o the places 
Ablative by places by the places. 


The ſecond variety; in which the plural is formed from the 
ſingular ending in 5, by ſubſtituting ies, inſtead of the y : this 
only happens when the y does not join with another vowel ſo as 
to form a diphthong. For nouns which end in a diphthong, of 
_ which y is the latter vowel, make their plural after the regular 
manner, as day, days, &c. | 


Singular. 
Nominative . the fly 
> > : a fly's - The vs 
Genitve be a fly he the 97 = 
X x . Dative 
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Dative | 
Accuſative 
Vocative 
Ablative 


Nominative 
Genitive 
Dative 
Accuſative 


Vocative 


Ablative 
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to a fly to the fly 
a fly the fly 
ofly o the fly 
by a fly by the fly. 
Plural. 
flies ä 
of flies of the flies 
to flies to the flies 
flies Fg the flies 
o flies | o the flies 
by flies by the flies. 


The third variety; in which the plural is formed by the addi- 
tion of the ſyllable es to the ſingular. This happens in nouns 
ending in ch, 5, ſh, x, and x, for a ſingle s cannot be pronounced 
after theſe conſonants, | 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Dative 


Accuſative 


Vocative 


Ablative 


Nominative 


Genitive 
Dative 


Accuſative 
Vocative 


Ablative 


Singular. 
a church ES the church 
| þ church's ];  Cthe church's ' 
Lof a church | be the won 
to a church to the church 
a church the church 
o church o the church 
by a church by the church, 
| Plural. „ : 
churches the churches 
of churches of the churches 
to churches to the churches 
churches the churches 
o churches o the churches 
by churches buy the churches, 


In 


In like mafiner, 
Singular. 


Nominative a ſurplus the ſurplus 
| of a ſurplus of the ſurplus, &c. 
| Plural. | 
Nominative ſurpluſes the ſurpluſes 
of ſurpluſes of the ſurpluſes, &c. 
Singular. 
Nominative a fiſh the fiſh 
of a fiſh of the fiſh, &c. 
5 5 Plural. 8 
 Nominative fiſhes the fiſhes 
of fiſhes of the fiſhes, &c. 
Nominative aa fox the fon 
a h of a fox of the fox, &c, . 
Plural, | | 
Nominative foxes the foxes 
of foxes of the foxes, &c. 


The nouns ending in 2 are ſo few, that it is not of any mo- 


ment to give any other example than that of buzz, already 
produced. 


The fourth variety; in which the plural is formed by ſub- 


ſtituting ves inſtead of 7, or of . with a ſilent e after it, at 


the end of a noun. 
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Nominative 


Genitive 


Dative 


Acccuſative 
Vocative 5 


Ablative 


Nominative 
Genitive 


Dative 


Accuſative 
Vocative 


Ablative 


Nominative 


Genitive 


Nominative 
Genitive 


Theſe nouns in plural forms the rules forſake, 
Man, woman, ox, men, women, oxen, take. 
+ Brethren and brothers, both from brother flow, 
And cows and + kine are both derived from cow. 
Children from child; foat, feet; gooſe, geeſe; die, dice; 
Penny makes pence ; tooth, teeth; louſe, lice; mouſe, mice. 


N. B. When any word has this mark + annexed, it is a notice that the word 
is obſolete, or at leaſt only uſed in the ſtile of the Scriptures. 
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: Singular. 
a the loaf 
a loaf's the loaf's } 
ſer a loaf | dr the loaf 
to a loaf to, the loaf 
a loaf the loaf 
o loaf © the loaf 
by a loaf by the loaf. 
| 
loaves the loaves 
of loaves of the loaves 
to loaves to the loaves 
loaves the loaves 
© loaves d © the loaves 
by loaves by the loaves. 
Singular. 
-a wife the wife 
fb 55 „ (the wife's | 
of a wife þ E the wife, &c. 
Plural. 
wives the wives 
of wives of the wives, &c. 


The 
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The ſame in both the numbers, ſheep, ſwine, deer, 
And pound ſometimes as plural may appear. 


There is a ſmall number of Engliſh ſubſtantives which form 
their plurals in a manner different from any of the former, 
which are therefore conſidered as irregular, 


Ly 


Thus, man, woman, ox, in the plural take men, women, 


oxen, Brother, has both brothers and + brethren; child, 
children; cow, both cows and + Kine; die, has dice; louſe, lice; 
mouſe, mice; gooſe, has geeſe ; foot, feet ; tooth, teeth ; penny, 
pence, 
Deer, ſheep, ſuine, are the ſame in both the ſingular and 


plural, Pound is alſo uſed as a plural in the expreſſions ten, 
. an hundred pound. 


In the Engliſh, as in other languages, there are ſeveral claſſes 


of ſubſtantives which have only the ſingular form ; as there are 
alſo other claſſes which have ny the plural. 


All proper names are confined to the ſingular, for the rea- 
ſons given already. 


As alſo the names of virtues, vices, diſpoſitions of mind; 


ſuch as Saadet, Juſtice, wickedneſs, mnjuſtice, idleneſs, indolence, | 


&c. 


Of herbs, as . rue, parſh, &c. except colly [yflowers; 40 


bages, leeks, artichoaks, nettles, 


Of ſpices, as cinnamon, ginger, &c. except cloves and ni 
Megs. 


Of drugs, as mercury, opium, the bark, &c. 
Of liquors, as beer, ale, vinegar, milk, 
Of unctuous matter, as butter, fat, greaſe, pitch, tar, &e, 
Of metals, as gold, fifver, copper, tm, lead, &c. 
Of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, &c, except cats. 
01 
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Of abſtract qualities, j. e. of ſuch properties, habits, and 
powers, as are never obſerved to have any being ſeparate from 
other objects, but which are nevertheleſs conſidered as ſeparate 
objects, and as ſuch denoted by ſubſtantives. Such are wiſdom, 
folly, modefly, impudence, ſpeed, Mowneſs, courage, cowardice, vi- 
gour, remiſneſs, &c. To theſe may be added, hunger, the 
vulgar, people, ofspring ; as alſo duſt, foot, woot, ruſt, &c. 


The ſubſtantives, which have only the plural number, are 
chiefly the names of inſtruments, conſiſting of two principal 


parts correſponding to each other; ſuch as ſhears, ſcrſſars, 
 Jnuffers, tongs, bellows. 


To theſe may be added annals, Alps, aſhes, bowels, breeches, 
goods, entrails, ides, nones, lungs, creſſes, &c. 


3% 


SECTION VI. 
Of the gender of nouns. 


HREE genders, in the Engliſh tongue, annex 
To the third perſon, difference of ſex. 

The maſculine denotes each male by be. 

Each female takes its feminine in e. 

Objects of neither ſex, may each admit 

Neuter diſtinction by the pronoun 27, 

But theſe, confin'd to ſingulars, convey 

No mark of gender in their plural, they. 


The gender of nouns, in Eogliſh, is confined to the diſtinc- | 
tion of ſex; thoſe objects which are males being of the maſcu- 
line gender, thoſe which are females being of the feminine, and 
thoſe which are of no ſex being of the neuter. 


This 
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This diſtinction of ſex is alſo no wiſe neceſſary to be attend- 
ed to, except when an object of the ſingular number is to be 
denoted by a pronoun of the third perſon. For, upon ſuch 
occaſion, any one male, of any ſpecies, is denoted by he or 
his; any one female by ſhe or her; and any one object of 
neither ſex by it or its. It is alſo uſual to ſpeak of a little 


child, or any diminutive animal, or any object in which the ſex 
is not conſidered, by it. 


In the Greek and Latin, and in moſt of the modern lan- 
guages, all objects, which in themſelves are of no ſex, are yet 
conſidered as of ſome one of the genders; and as in them the 
diſtinction of gender is meerly arbitrary, as reſulting from cuſ- 
tom only; many rules are required to ſhew what ſubſtantives 
are maſculine, what feminine, and what neuter, in order to 
make an adjective or pronoun agree with them, by giving a maſ- 
culine, or feminine, or (in the Latin and Greek) a neuter ter- 
mination to ſuch adjective or pronoun. The Engliſh language 


is free from this perplexity, and this is juſtly to be accounted a 
very you excellence of the language.] 


The a ſhip, although of no ſex, is uſually con- 
ſidered as of the feminine gender, and. conſequently is ſpoke of 
by the pronoun ſe; and any object, if it be repreſented as a 
perſon, may be conſidered as of the maſculine or feminine gen- 
der. Thus, if the ſun is conſidered as a god, it may be called 


be; 1f the moon as a goddeſs, it may be called fe and ſo ol 
other inſtances. 


SECTION VII. 
Of the noun adjeftive. 


0 UN adjectives are common names, deſign'd 
Objects to ſignify, from which the mind 


2 For 


⁵T A PRACTTIONN, 
For its convenience, by abſtraftion's aid, 
That principle of being has convey'd ; 
Which, as peculiar, we to each conceive, 
When it is nam'd by a noun ſubſtantive. 
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The objects denoted by adjectives are all of that kind which 
= gs, are called abſtract; that is to ſay, the conceptions of them 
1 are formed into ſeparate objects, merely by confidering the 
1 powers, properties, qualities, and relations, of perſons and 
ö 8 things, as withdrawn from thoſe perſons and things, and re- 
duced to ſeveral ſorts by the operation of the mind itſelf. Thus 
the objects denoted by goroaneſs, greatneſs, virtue, vice, 
length, breadth, blackneſs, brightneſs, ſize, ſhape, &c. can ne- 
ver have a ſeparate being each by itſelf, although the mind, 
for its own convenience, conſiders each of them as if it had 
ſuch being, and under ſuch conſideration gives a ſubſtantive 
name to each, As therefore the mind ſuppoſes a ſeparate being 
in abſtract objects, merely for its own convenience, it can with- 
draw this ſuppoſition at its pleaſure ; and when it is withdrawn, 
abſtract objects are denoted by adjectives, as good, great, vir- 
FUOUS, vicious, long, broad, black, Gro ſizeable, ſhapely, &c, 


The being of objects, thus denoted, is conceived to be as real 
as their being is when they are denoted by ſabſtantives. But it 
is conceived to depend upon a principle, that is in ſome other 
object to be denoted by a ſubſtantive, or in ſome ſtate to be de- 
noted by a verb. Hence the conception denoted by an adjec- 
tive, cannot be conſidered confiſtently by itſelf ; for the gram- 
matic form of the adjective is a notice to the mind to look out 
for ſome ſubſtantive or verb, which expreſſes an object or ſtate, 
with the being whereof that which is denoted by the adjective 
muſt unite ; fo that if no ſuch word!! is found, the direction of 
8 the 
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che grammatic form cannot be fulfilled, and of conſequence part 
of the — of the adjective is left in ſuſpence. | 


Hence the conceptions denoted by adjectives are ſubject to no 

kind of number. For they neither denote objects exiſting ſe- 
parately; nor ſtates which depend upon ſuch a principle as can 
be occaſionally communicated to them, and taken from them 
by fits; but whatſoever is denoted by an adjective, unites with 
the fixed being of the object expreſſed by a ſubſtantive, or with 
the occaſional being of the ſtate denoted by a verb, according 
as the adjective is made to depend upon a ſubſtantive or a verb. 
This ſubje& is treated of at large Book II. Sect, I, 


Of number, gender, caſe, the Engliſh give 
No variation to the adjective : 
Yet er and ef, as terminations join, 
Or more and moſt prefix, when they define 
The forms by which the three degrees are known 
Denoting regular compariſon, 
The adjective itſelf is ſaid to be, 
In grammar, of the pofitzve degree; 
Of the comparative, if there appear 
Or more, before it, or behind it er; 
Of the ſuperlative, by moſt, or eff, 
When it's — is to the height encreaſt. 


AdjeRives in Engliſh are wholly 3 having no 
grammatic diverſity of number, caſe, or gender. | 

But the compariſon of adjectives occaſions a variety in the 
grammatic forms of each. For an adjective denotes a quality 
or property which muſt be conſidered as in ſome object or ver- 
bal ſtate. And it frequently happens that a quality or property, 
which may be denoted by one and the ſame adjective, is obſerved 
in different degrees in different objects or ſtates, or even 
in the ſame objects or ſtates at different times. The uſual de- 
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gree is denoted by the adjective without any variation, as 4 wiſe 
man, a generous prince. A degree exceeding the uſual degrec, but 
not to the utmoſt limit, is denoted by giving the termination er 
to the adjective, or by prefixing more to it; as 4 * 4 
more tan prince. 


The degree which extends to the a limit of excels, is 
denoted by giving the termination ef to the adhectiuve, or by 
3 * to it; as the wiſe ft man, the moſt generous prince. 


The Glowing adjeCtives, by uſe, difown 
The form of regular compariſon. 
Bad, worſe, and worſt requires, good, better, beft. 
Late, latter, lateſt, laſt; little, leſs, keaft. 
From, much, or many, more, and moſt, appear 
Deriv'd; and nearer, neareſt, next, from near. 
Out, former, nether, under, upper, give 
Moft, in their forms of the ſuperlative. 


The Glowing adjeQtives form the degree of compariſon ir- 
regularly. As 

Good, better, beſt; bad, worſe, worſ ; little, befs, leaſt ; much, 
more, moſt; many, more, moſt ; near, nearer, neareſt, or next 
late, later, or latter, latefi, or lat. 


Some comparative form a ſuperlative by adding moſt to 
their end; as netber, i. e. lower, nethermoſt ; outermoſt, or utmoſt ; 


under, un N upper, uppermoſt ; fore, former, foremoſt. 


Many adjectives do not admit of forming compariſon by the 
terminations er, and eff, but are, by the eftabliſhed cuſtom of 
the language, compared by more, and gf, only; by which 
all adjeQtives may be compared, even thoſe which admit of the 
form by er, and eſt ; as 
Great, greater, or more great; greateſt, or moſt great. , 

Words 
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Words of one ſyllable are uſually compared by er, and ef? 
Words of more than two ſyllables are ſeldom compared other- 

wiſe than by more, and moſt. 

Words of two ſyllables are ſome of them compared by er, 
and eſt, and others of them by more, and moſt, The following 
ſorts of them are ſeldom compared by change of termination, 
but by prefixing more, and moſt, viz, 

Thoſe which end in ain, or al, as certain, more, moſt certain; 
mortal, more, moſt mortal; in ed, or ent, as recent, more, ag 
recent; fervent, more, &c. fervent; in id, ive, or ing, as  ſolen- 
did, native, charming; in ous, as captious; in Full, as care- 
ful; in leſs, as childleſs; in ſome, as gameſome; in dy, fy, 
ky, my, ny, fy, and ry, as cloudy, puffy, rocky, balmy, ſeinny, 
ropy, boary. 


But theſe rules admit of many — 


8 E C T 1 ON Vn. 
Of the pronoun. 


HE uſe of language fin itſelf ſupplies 
Diſtinctions, whence the pronouns take their riſe. 
Theſe of five ſorts, five different names receive; 

The perſonal, pofſeſſroe, relatrve. 

With which the #nterrogative is placed, 

And the demonſtratrve appears the laſt. 


The pronouns are all of them either ſubſtantive or adjective 

names of And the fituations in which objects are, when 

of one or other of the ſpecies denoted by pronouns, 2 
ſituations n 


Pronouns are divided into the five following ſorts, perſonal, 
; * relative, interrogative, and demonſtrative. 
152 SECTION 
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SECTION VIIL 
Of the pronouns perſonal. 


BJECTS themſelves as ſpeaking, I and we 
Denote: as ſpoken to, thou, you, and + ye. 
What neither of theſe perſonages bears, 
By be, ſhe, it, or they, expreſt appears. 
Theſe are the pronouns, which gramarians call, 
From their juſt character, the perſonal. 
He 
Theſe are I, thou, ſhe, we, T ye or you, they. 
It 

J and we are of the firſt perſon. Thou and you or of ye, 

are of the ſecond perſon. He, ſhe, it and they, are o the third. 


| Whoſoever | is ſpeaking and names himſelf, may do it by I If 
he conſiders other perſons as united with himſelf, ſo as to be a 
complex object, diſtinguiſhed by his ſpeaking, and included toge- 
ther with himſelf in one name, he conſiders himſelf together 
with them, as a plural . of the firſt perſon, and calls this 
object we, 


Whoſoever is the object to which words are addreſſed, is of 
the ſecond perſon; and if a ſingle object, may be called thou: 
if ſeveral objects are addreſſed at once, they become a plural ob- 
ject of the ſecond perſon, and may be called + ye, or you. 


Thou is uſed either in the moſt lam addreſſes, as to 
God in prayer; or in the moſt familiar addreſſes to ſome per- 
ſons with whom the ſpeaker can take the greateſt freedom, as 
a moſt intimate friend, for inſtance, or a ſervant: &c. for to 
other perſons, you is made uſe of, whether the addreſs be to 
one or more, Te ſeldom appears, except in the ſolemn ſtile of 
the Scriptures, 


Every 
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Every object which neither ſpeaks and names itſelf, nor is 
ſpoken to, 1s of the third perſon. If this object be a fingle 
male, it may be called he; if a ſingle female, /he; if a ſingle ob- 
ject in which the ſex is not conſidered, it. If ſeveral objects nei- 
ther ſpeaking and naming themſelves, nor ſpoken to, are conſi- 


dered as one plural object, hey may be uſed to denote them 
all together, of whatſoever ſex they are, or without regard to ſex. 


J and we are equally the names of any one or more objects 
who ſpeak and name themſelves ; thoy, you, and + ye, of any one or 
more to whom what is ſaid is addreſſed. But in converſations carried 
on by word of mouth, the ſpeaker and hearer are preſent with 
cach other, and of conſequence ſee who ſpeaks, and who is 
ſpoken to; ſo that there is no occaſion, when things are thus ſi- 
tuated, to ſay in words, who the perſons are that are denoted 
by Tor we, thou, or you but in a letter, the fight cannot deter- 
mine thoſe who ſupport the firſt and ſecond perſons; and there- 

fore the perſon who writes it, ſigns his name; and this ſhews 

who ſupports the firſt perſon, 1. e. who is meant by Tor we in 
the letter. And the direction of a letter ſhews who is the per- 

fon addreſſed, 1. e. who is meant by thou, and you, in the letter. 


Hhut objects of the third perſon cannot be thus aſcertained: 
for they are ſeldom preſent, when converſation is held by word 
of mouth concerning them; and all objects whatſoever are of 
this perſon in any particular diſcourſe, except the ſpeaker, and 
thoſe to whom the diſcourſe is addreſſed. Therefore objects of 
this perſon muſt be mentioned each by ſome name, before they 
are denoted by one of theſe pronouns. For otherwiſe, the 
hearer could not know more of the object intended to be expreſs- 
ed, than that it is a male, or female, or conſidered without re- 
gard to fex, and that it neither ſpeaks nor is ſpoken to, in the 
preſent ſentence. This is ſo, ſuppoſing the object is of the ſin- 
gular number, and called he, ſhe, or it; for if it be of the plural 
number, and called hey, nothing more can be known of it 
from 
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from the pronoun, than that it is a plural object neither (peaking 
nor ſpoken to. This name by which an object is to be mentioned, 
in order to aſcertain it when named by a pronoun of the third 
perſon, is called the antecedent to the pronoun, becauſe it al- 
moſt conſtantly appears in the diſcourſe before the pronoun is 
made uſe of. Thus in the expreſſion, the lord God made the 
man, and put him into the garden of Eden, to dreſs it, and to keep 
it, The man is the antecedent to him, and the garden of Eden 
to it; for bim in itſelf denotes any male that neither ſpeaks nor is 


ſpoken to, and it in itſelf denotes any object of "70 Jer bat ici 
ther ſpeaks, nor is ſpoken to; but the man determines bim 
to one certain male, and the garden of Eden determines it 
to one certain obje& of no ſex: and ſo of other inſtances of the 
uſe of the antecedent to the perſonal pronoun, 


In — truths, the rodent is often left to be underſtood 5 


or taken at pleaſure. Thus in the expreſſion, be chat lu detb 
batred with lying lips, and be that uttereth ſander, is a fool, the 
antecedent to be may be any man, or every nan. 


The pronouns perſonal muſt each receive 
The various caſes of a ſubſtantive. 


But, in the plural, none of them will bear 

A derivation from the fingular ; 

So different their forms. Nor yet does uſe 

The caſes from the nom'natives deduce, 

For here, th' accuſatives me, us, afford, 

And thee, you, him, her, them, the added word, 
Which with it's proper ſign muſt form each caſe: 
But it, unvaried with each ſign you place. 


As theſe pronouns denote objects as each is conceived to 
have a ſeparate principle of being, they are noun ſubſtantives, 
and admit of declenſion, as other ſabſtantives do; only the ac- 
cuſative is a different word from the e and the —_ 

3 G caſes 
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caſes are formed, by placing the | uſual ſigns before the accu- 
fative in both the Oe" ; and not before the nominative, as in 
other ſubſtantives. 


1, and its caſes, are pronouns of the firſt perſon ; and its de- 
clenſion is as follows. 5 


Plural. 


Singular. 
Nominative 1 Nominative we 
Genitive _ Genitive of us 
 Dative Dative to us 
Accuſative me Accuſative us 
Vocative o me Vocative 
Ablative by me, | Ablative by us. 


Thou, and its caſes, are pronouns of the ſecond perſon, Its 


declenſion is as below. 


Singular. CC 
Nominative thou Nominative ye or you 
Genitive of thee | Genitive of you 
Dative | to thee Dative to you 
Accuſative thee Aecuſative you 


Vocative o thou 


Vocative o you 
Ablative by thee. 


Ablative by you. 


He, ſbe, and it, with their caſes, are pronouns of the third 
perſon, and their declenſton i is of the following form. 


ö ö 
Singular. | Singular. | Singular, EN 
Nominative he Nominative ſhe Nominative it 
Genitive of him Genitive of her ]Genitive of it 


| Dative to him |Dative to her |Dative to it 
Accuſative him {Accuſative her {Accuſativre i 
Vocative  |Vocative Vocative . 
Ablative by him.] Ablative by her.] Ablative by it. 
| | Plural. 
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| Plural. 
Nominative | they 
| Genitive of them 
Dative to them 
Accuſative them 
Yocative - f 
Ablative by them. 


I have placed the vocative caſes in the declenſion of the po- 


noun of the firſt perſon, although, ſtrictly ſpeaking, o me! isa 
kind of interjection. 


I have likewiſe placed thou and F ye or you as nominative 
caſes of. the ſecond perſon, although, ſtrictly ſpeaking, they 


are vocative caſes, and the pronoun of this perſon has no nomi- 
native caſe, 


[ 
5 
5 
4 
| 
{ 
f 
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SECTION IX. 
Of the poſſeſſrve pronouns. 


RONOUNS poſſeſſive are the adjectives 
In which each pronoun perſonal receives 
A coaleſcent form : as will appear 
In my, our, thy, your, his, her, its, and their, 
With ſubſtantives expreſt theſe forms we join: 
2 und erſtood; heirs, bers, Jours, thine, ours, mine. 


— 


Theſe are my, thy, our, your, 15 * their, They have 
each of them, except his, another form i in Engliſh, viz. mine, 
thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs. The firſt form is uſed when 
ſome object is mentioned, and the pronoun is united immediately 
with its name, as my, thy, your, their book, The Nene. - 
| ule 
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uſed when the name is not mentioned with which the pronoun 
is to be immediately united, but is left to be underſtood, or 
ſupplied by the mind, as 7his book is yours, i. e. your book, 

"Theſe are all adjective names derived from the perſonal pro- 
nouns, and of conſequence they denote abſtract conceptions 
formed from the ſame objects which the perſonal pronouns de- 
note. But the property, or relation, which is ſignified by a poſ- 
ſeſſive pronoun, is not conceived to have any principle of being 
in itſelf, Thus in the expreſſion your book, the relation of 


belonging to you is conſidered as exiſting in union with the 
book; and ſo of other inſtances, 


There is no grammatic variation of caſe, gender, or num- 
ber in the Engliſh poſſeſſive pronouns ; for they are but a ſort 
of adjectives; and (as we have already obſerved) the Engliſh 
admits of no variation in its adjectives, 


SECTION X. 
Of the relative Pronoum. 


WH O, which, and that, are relatives, and give 


The coaleſcence of an adjective 
To a whole ſentence: but, when this is meant, 
The objects which theſe pronouns repreſent, 
By other names denoted, muſt receive 
The clauſe in which we uſe a relative, 


What, when, why, wherefore, how, where, 2005 her. wbence, 1 
And while, and whether, each contain the ſenſe 
Of relatives. And wh:ther, who, which, where, 
Whence, what, wben, bow ; if plac'd before ſoe'er, 


The ſimple pronouns of this claſs are, who, which, and that. 
The compound pronouns, that partake of the nature of relatives, 
2 7, are, 
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are, what, whoſoever, whichſoever, whatſoever; for what is 
equivalent to this which, or that which, and who—which_ 
what —ſoever, are only who, which, and what, applied to repreſent 
ſome object that is not fully known, or is to be taken at pleaſure. 


There are alſo ſeveral words, uſually accounted ad verbs, which 
partake of the ſignification of a relative pronoun. 


As when, why, wherefore, how, where, whither, whence, whe- 
Her, while, till, or untill, © 


For when is equivalent to ſometime at which ; why, or 
de here fore, to ſome reaſon for which; how to ſome manner in 
which ; where to ſome place at which; whither to ſome place to 
wich; whence to ſome place from which ; whether to which 
of two; while to ſome time during - whi ; till, or untill, to 
during ſome ti me at the end of which, 


The following examples ſhew that theſe words have the force 


of a relative pionoun, For I know, when, why, wherefore, how, 


where, whither, whence, the goods were conveyed, are expreſ- 


ſions equivalent to 1 know—ſometime at which—ſeme reaſon for 


which—ſome place in or at —to—from which—tbe geods were con- 
veyed. I know not whether to take, is equivalent to J now not 
which of the two to take; T fit while yeu fand, to I fit during the 


time in which you fand; T ſhall 2 till you bid me give over, 


to 1 ſrall work during A lime, at tbe end of which ” will bid 
me give over, 


Theſe words expreſs only ſome time, reaſon, manner, place, 


&c, conſidered as ſome way diſtinguiſhable from other times, 
| reaſons, manners, places, &c. but not as actually diſtinguiſhed 


ſo that when the diſtinction comes to be actually made, 


the time, reaſon, manner, place, &c. that is ſpoke of, may 


happen to be one or another, for any thing that is previouſly ex- 
v preſſed 
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preſſed or determined. Hence theſe words are called indefinites 
in grammar. 

The relative pronouns denote objects themſelves, as the per- 
ſonal pronouns do; and not coaleſcent properties, or relations, as 
the poſſeſſive pronouns do. But the relatives, when an object is 
denoted by one of them, give notice, that what is ſignified by a 
whole clauſe that bears the form of a compleat ſentence, in which 

the relative is concerned, is not to be conſidered as of any 


meaning ſeparately from ſome other x name of the ſame object 
which the relative repreſents. 


Hence the whole clauſe in which a relative is concerned, be- 
comes of the nature of a noun adjective, although it bears the 
form of a compleat ſentence. But this clauſe can only be ap- 
plied as an adjective to the ſame object which the relative repre- 
ſents, as that object is expreſſed by ſome other name. This 
other name is the antecedent to the relative. And the clauſe of 
the relative when united with the antecedent partakes of all the 


antecedent's connexions, as an adjective n of all the con- 
nexions of its ſubſtantive. 


Every 1 ſentence muſt conſiſt of a noun ſubſtantive 
in the nominative caſe, or of one or more words conſidered as 
equivalent to one ſubſtantive in that caſe, and of a definitive verb 
with or without words depending on it. I ſhall ſhew at large 
what a definitive verb is, when I treat of the verb in particular; 
it is ſufficient to obſerve here, that the verbs 7s, created, vill 
Judge, may avoid, are definitive verbs. Let the following ſen- 
tences be formed by theſe verbs. God 7s righteous, God created 
men, God will judge men, men may avoid condemnation, And 
as the objects God, or men, are concerned in every two of them, 
any two may be reduced into one ſentence, by ſubſtituting a re- 
lative pronoun in one, inſtead of the name of the object that is 
common to both. Thus the ſecond may be taken into the firſt, 
by ſubſtituting who, inſtead of God in it, and the com- 
Z 2 2 plex 
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plex ſentence will then become, God who created men is righte. 


es; or the firſt may be taken into the ſecond, by ſubſtituting 2h 
inſtead of God in it, as God who is righteous created men; or 
if whim be ſubſtituted in the ſecond ſentence inſtead of 
men, that ſentence may be taken into the third, as God 01 


judge men whom he created, Here the pronoun perſonal he is alſo 
ſubſtituted inſtead of God, in the ſecond ſentence, for as God 


is mentioned once in the compound ſentence, there is no occaſion 


to mention his name over again. If whom be ſubſtituted in- 


ſtead of men, in the third ſentence, it may be taken into the 


fourth; as men whom God will judge may avoid condemnation, 


In the two laſt inſtances, whom is ſubſtituted inſtead of men, 
and not who, The reaſon of this is, becauſe whom, and not 


Who, is in the accuſative caſe of the relative pronoun, and 


men is in the accuſative caſe in the two ſentences, God 
created men, God will judge men, which are turned into rela- 


tive clauſes. And farther, whom is not placed in the com- 


pound ſentences behind the verbs created, will judge, al- 
though men, which it repreſents, ſtands immediately behind 


them in the original ſentences, before they are turned into rela- 
tive clauſes, This is done to bring the relative as near as poſſible 


to its antecedent men, in the compound ſentences. This ſubject 
is explained at large, in what is ſaid of the relative pronoun, in 
the Speculative Grammar, Book III. Sect, III. and rules muſt be 
given for the cafe and poſition of the relative in the practical ſyn- 
tax, which is to follow. So that there is no neceſſity to ſay more 
of the nature of the relative in this place. 


Who is uſed to repreſent objects that are conceived capable 
of reaſon and diſcourſe: theſe are uſually called perſons. Which 
repreſents objects that are not capable of reaſon and diſcourſe : 
theſe are uſually called things. That may repreſent either 
perſons or things. | RR 


The 


The declenſion of the relatives. 


Tur relatives no plural forms put on, N 
But objects of both numbers ſhew by one. 
Nor do the caſes change of words allow: 

Except that whom appears in thoſe from who. 


Singular and Plural, | Singular and Plural. 
Nonne who Nominative which 
Genitive whoſe or of whom | Genitive whoſe or of which 

Dative to whom þ Dativ to which 
Accuſative whom | Accuſative which 
Vocative | : Vocative 
Ablative by whom, I Ablative by which, 

Singular and Plural. Singular and Plural. 
Nominative that | Nominative where 
Genitive of that | Genitive of where 
Dative- to that Dative to where 
Accuſative that Accuſative where 
JJ I ͤVocative n 

Ablative by that. ] Ablative than where. 


I have placed that, as declined like the other relatives, al- 
though the ſign of a caſe never goes immediately before it when 
it is uſed as a relative, but the ſign is left where the word that 
is repreſented by the relative would have ſtood, if the clauſe 
had been a compleat ſentence, Thus the two ſentences, 7 ſaw 
the books, you told me of them, if reduced to one, by ſubſtituting 
that inſte- d of them, become, I ſaw the books that you told me 
of, not Y fat you told me; and ſo of other inſtances. 


When is ſometimes declined like wöere; ; whoſoever, and 
whatſoever, are declined like who, and what. 


As 


rer 
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As the relative pronoun can ſeldom be uſed without its an- 
tecedent actually mentioned, the antecedent determines the 
number of the object which the relative repreſents; and there- 
fore the relative, in Engliſh, has no grammatic diſtinction of 
number. Thus in the expreſſion, the man of whom IT ſpeak, 
whom repreſents the ſingular object, the man; and in the 
men of whom 1 ſpeak, whom repreſents the plural object, the 
men, 


SECTION XI. 
Of the interrogative pronouns. 


*HESE are the relatives, when ſo they ſtand 
In queſtions, as to ſhew, that we demand 
Such anſwers to be giv'n, as ſhall ſupply 
More fully what theſe pronouns fignify. 


Theſe are the relatives who, what, and which, when uſed 
in queſtions to repreſent that concerning which a queſtion 1 is 


aſked. 


Nov whatſoever is hat concerning which a queſtion is aſked, 
muſt be ſo far known to him who aſks the queſtion, that he 


can make the perſon, from whom he expects an anſwer, ſenſible 
of that to which the anſwer muſt relate, If this happens to be 


ene, or more perſons, who 1s uſed to repreſent that about which 
the queſtion is, till the anſwer determines it more fully, As 
who ts that noe? anſwer, Mr. N—— : who are miſerable ? an- 
ſwer, the wicked, e 1 


If either one or more things, or a verbal flate, is that about 
which the queſtion is aſked, what repreſents it till the anſwer 
determines it more fully ; as what has happened? anſwer, nothing 
of moment : what are theſe books ? anſwer, grammars : what are 
vou doing? anſwer, writing, 


Wt 
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If that which the queſtion is about, happens to be amongſt 
ſome number or quantity of perſons or things, and he who aſks 
the queſtion wants to know ſome one or more of theſe perſons 
or things more particularly, which repreſents that about which 
the queſtion is, till the anſwer determines it more fully; which 
is Mr. M—? anſwer, the gentleman who is fitting. 


All the indefinites which were mentioned in the laſt ſection, 
except while, and fill, or untill, may be uſed in aſking queſ- 
tions, as appears by the nature of their ſignification already ex- 
plained. For each of them repreſents ſome object as determin- 
able, though not actually determined. And the anſwer gives 
the determination. As when, why, how, was this done? anſwer, at 
ſuch a time, for ſuch a reaſon, in ſuch a particular manner; and ſo 
of other inſtances, ee 


The interrogative pronouns are declined in the ſame manner 
as the relatives. : 


SECTION In... 
Of the demonſtrative pronouns, 


Theſe are this, that, other, another, the ſame. 


F the demonſtratives, th2s, theſe, that, thoſe, 
Another, others, and the ſame, compole 
The liſt, You 25186, and 7heſe, uſe to denote 
Things near you, that and 7hoſe things more remote. 
Diff "rence perceiv'd in other finds a name, 
Unvaried perception, in the ſame, 


Theſe pronouns may be conſidered either as ſubſtantives or 
adjeCtives, For one of them may be united with any common 
or appellative ſubſtantive, as an adjective is. But if the object 
can be ſeen, or pointed to, or the conception of it can be any 
ways 
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ways ſupplied by ſigns, or words mentioned, or to be mentioned, 
one of theſe pronouns may ſtand. alone to denote it. Hence 


they are declined like ſubſtantives, as appears below, 


Singular, Plural. 
Nominative 1 Nominative theſe 
Genitive of this Genitive of theſe 
Dative to this Dative to theſe 
Accuſative this Accuſative theſe 
Vocative o this Vocative o theſe 
Ablative by this. Ablative by theſe. 
Singular. : Plural. 
Nominative that Nominative thofe 
Genitive of that Genitive of thoſe 
Dative to that Dative to thoſe 
Accuſative that Accuſative thoſe 
Vocative o ͤ that | Vocative o thoſe 
Ablative by that, | Ablative by thoſe, 
3 8 Singular. 
Nominative another the other 
_ Genitive of another of the other 
Dative to another to the other 
Accuſative another the other 
Vocative o another o the other 
Ablative by another by the other. 
aura 8 
Nominative others the others 
Genitive of others of the others 
| Dative to others to the others 
Accuſative others tze others 
Vocative o others o the others 
Ablative by others by the others. 


Nominative 
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Nominative the ſame 1 

Genitive of the ſame 

Dative to the ſame 5 

Accuſative the ſame Singular and Plural. 
Vocative 

Ablative by the ſame 


This denotes any fingular object or thing that is near, and 
can be ſhewn or pointed out, or that is lately mentioned, or 1s to 
be immediately mentioned; as when a perſon ſays fis, and ſhews 
or points to what he means; and in the expreſſions this which 1 


have ſaid, or which 1 am going to ſay. 


Theſe denotes any plural object or thing in the ſituation 
above-mentioned, 


That and thoſe denote, the firſt a Reiter, and the ſecond a 
plural object, that is ſomewhat diſtant, and can be ſhewn or 
pointed out, or that has been mentioned, or is to be mentioned 
at ſome diſtance. As when a perſon ſays hat, and ſhews or 
. to what he means; and in the expreſſions, that which I 


have ſaid, that which J am going to ſay. 


Other, if uſed without an article, is always applied as an ad- 
jective; and when ſo applied, it gives notice, that ſome name, 
or expreſſion, is or will be uſed, in what is ſaid, to ſignify ſome- 
thing of the ſame ſort with that which! is denoted by the word to 
which other is joined, but that, what is denoted by this word is 
different in itſelf, although of the ſame fort. As other men 
may think as they pleaſe, but I think a knowledge of grammar 
abſolutely neceſſary, where I denotes a man as well as the word men. 


Another, others, the firſt of theſe is uſed to ſhew that a ſin- 
gular, and the ſecond, that a plural obje& of ſome ſort or ſpe- 
cies is different from ſome one or more objects of the ſpecies, 


as other men or others may be miſtaken, but ſuch a man as pre- 
ſent, and ſaw what be declares, 
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The ſame is uſed, when ſome certain object or ſtate is conſi- 
dered more than once, to ſhew that it is not merely what is ca- 
pable of being called by the ſame general name, or denoted by 
the ſame general expreſſion, but is altogether unaltered ; as the 
ſame ſun which ſets to-mght will riſe to-morrow, 


The words every, any, ſome, many, few, fuch, and ſome 
others, are much of the nature of demonſtrative pronouns, al- 
though they are uſually ranked amonſt the indefinites. For if 
all objects and ſtates could have each a name of its own, there 
would be no place in language for either demonſtrative pronouns, 
or thoſe words above-mentioned. This is ſhewn more at large 


in Book III, Sea. V. of the Speculative Grammar, 


SECTION XIII. 
Of the verb. 


HOSE ſtates of being we to verbs allow 
On which, for our convenience, we beſtow 


_ Occaſional exiſtence ; ſuch as may 


Be taken, at our pleaſure, quite away, 

And then reſtor d. Hence the ſame verbal ſtate 
Once, twice, or times at will, we may repeat. 
Thus the fame period of ſuch ſtate may be 


What we perceive, remember, or foreſee. 


States thus exiſting, either may be made 
So many ſep'rate objects; or convey'd 

To other objects, may the ſtates declare 
In which theſe objects to the mind appear, 


Hence, in the uſe of verbal forms, tis fit 
That ſome the application ſhall admit 
Of ſubſtantives which ſep'rate things expreſs ; 


Whilſt others ſhall with objects coaleſce, 


If 
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If in dependence on their names they ſtand: 
Or the ſame forms muſt either uſe demand. 


And hence, with other words the verb muſt bear 
Connexion in @ threefold character. 


The verb objective, as a ſubſtantive 
Each mode of eſtimation muſt receive 
Which any caſe admits, or ſign ſupplies, 
Or any prepoſition ſignifies, 


The verb, when in its coaleſcent fate, 
Muſt with ſome object ſo incorporate, 
As, for our preſent purpoſe, to confer 
Upon the object a new character, 
Or ſtate, in which the object we foreſee, 
Perceive, or recollect by memory. 
And this in words which may, in any kind 
Of compoſition, with more words be joined. 


When compoſition, to the mind's intent, 
Compleats th' expreſſion which ſhall repreſent 
The ſubject of a ſentence; would you give 
This notice? uſe the verb definitive, 


Verbs denote ſtates of being, which the mind can conceive 
as deſtroyed and renewed by intervals, ſo as to ſuit any occaſion, 
and this either in verbal ſtates conſidered as ſeparate objects, or 
as united with other objects, and ſhewing the occaſional ſtates of 
being of theſe objects. 


| This property of a verbal ſtate, of being ſtopped or put an 
end to, and then begun again, and then put an end to, and 
fo on, is the reaſon why ſuch a ſtate may be counted by the 
numbers, once, twice, thrice, &c. For as the ſtate may be- 

Aa a 2 gin 
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gin and ceaſe by intervals, or fits, it becomes thereby diſtin- 
guiſhable into different ſucceſſive parts or periods, which may be 
counted by the numbers of repetition, once, twice, thrice, * 
And this no object or ſtate can be, except — which are 
noted by verbs. | 


And as no two periods of the ſame fort of verbal ſtate that 
depends upon the fame principle can exiſt together; if ſeveral 
of them are conceived to ſucceed each other by intervals, one of 
them may be actually perceived, and another merely remember- 
ed, and another barely foreſeen, or propoſed, Or the ſame indivi- 
dual period may be conceived as paſſing through all theſe ſitua- 
tions in the mind of man; and this when the period is conſi- 
dered as a ſingle or ſeparate object. Likewiſe one and the ſame 

object may be conſidered as merely remembered in one of theſe 
ſtates, or as actually perceived in it, or as only foreſeen in it. 


* 


Hence it comes to paſs, that in the Engliſh there are three 
forms of the verb, called the tenſes of the infinitive mood: 
and of theſe, the preſent tenſe expreſſes a verbal ſtate as 15 7s 
perceived, the paſt tenſe as it is remembered, and the future as 
it is foreſeen or propoſed; as to be, to have been, to be about to be. 
There are likewiſe three participles which expreſs the ſtate un- 

der the ſame diſtinctions, as being, having been, about to be. 


Any of theſe forms of a verb, either ſingle or with one or 
more words in dependence upon it, may expreſs a ſtate of be- 
ing, as an obje& which the mind conceives or contemplates ſepa- 
rately, like an object denoted by a noun ſubſtantive, As in 
the expreſſions, fo read, to have read, to be about to read, the 
reading, the having read, the being about to read, or to read a 
grammar, to have read a grammar, to be about to read a gram- 
mar, the reading a grammar, the having read a grammar, the 


being about to read a ' Sr ammar ; for any of theſe expreſſions ma- 
nifeſtly 
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nifeſtly denotes a conception ſimilar to that which is denoted by 
one noun ſubſtantive, The expreſſions formed by the partici- 


ples may take the ſign of any caſe, or any other prepoſition be- 
fore them; as of reading, to reading, by reading, of having 


read, by having read, &c. When the verb is thus. uſed, either 
without or with words in dependence upon it, I think it may 
be ſaid to be in its abjective capacity, ſeeing the expreſſion 


then denotes what may. be conceived, as any object is when de- 
noted by a ſubſtantive. 


But theſe forms may likewiſe be uſed in immediate depend- 
ence upon the name or expreſſion of any object, and when fo 


uſed, they expreſs ſome occaſional ſlate of being of the object, on 


the. name or expreſſion whereof one of them depends. 


The infinitive tenſes are ſeldom uſed in this kind of conſtrue- 
tion. Yet they are ſo uſed on ſome occaſions; as in the ex- 


preſſion, I know Mr. N— to be a good man; where Mr. N—, 
as being a good man, 1s-manifeſtly the thing which. I know, The 


occaſions which require this kind of conſtruction will be ſhewn 
F in the ſyntax, 


But the participles are chiefly thus uſed, and are continually 


occurring in this kind of application ; as @ man reading, having 


read, about or going to read; à woman Jpeatung, having ſpoke, 


about or going to ſpeak, &c. 


When the verb is thus uſed, I think it may be ſaid to be in 


its coaleſcent capacity, ſeeing it then unites its ſtate with the object, 
on the name or expreſſion whereof it depends, fo as to ſhew the 
object either as remembered, or perceived, or foreſeen in the 
ſtate which it denotes: as a man reading, ſnews the man to be 
conſidered as actually perceived in the ſtate reading; a man 
| baving read, ſhews him as remembered in the ſtate reading; a 
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man about or going to read, ſhews him as foreſeen in * ſtate 
reading. 


The verb itſelf, in its objective capacity, may depend ot on any 
other word by the ſign of a caſe, or other prepoſition, as has 
been obſerved above. And he name of the object with which the 
coaleſcent participle umtes, may depend on any other word by the 
like means. Thus (to give inſtances of both) in the ſatisfaction 
of having finiſbed a book ; of having finiſhed a book is equivalent 
to a ſubſtantive in the genitive caſe depending on he ſarrsfac. 
tion : and in delight in reading a book ; in reading a book is equi- 
valent to a ſubſtantive in the ablative caſe : ſo that in theſe in- 
ſtances the verbs having finiſhed, and reading, are uſed in their 
objective capacity, But in the inſtances, attention to a man read- 
ing, the ſatigfaction ariſing from labours fimſhed; to a man reading, 
18 equivalent to one ſubſtantive in the dative caſe depending on 
attention; and from labours finiſhed, to one ſubſtantive in the ab- 
lative caſe depending on the ſtate arifing: but the verbs reading 
and finiſhed, are here uſed in their coaleſcent capacity, for they 
unite with the objects @ man and labours, ſo as therewith to ex- 
preſs complex objects. 


Hence the verb either in its objective or coaleſcent character 

may be concerned in an expreſſion which may enter into the 
compoſition of another expreſſion that may be farther com- 
pounded at pleaſure, and this in ſuch a manner, that the ſtate de- 
noted by the verb ſhall only be the flate of being of ſome 
part of the objects concerned in the expreſſion; as in the attention to 
a man ſpeaking, the man is in the ſtate ſpeaking, but the attention 
is not, And this expreſſion may have more words added to it 
at pleaſure, as the attention to a man ſpeaking a tedious ſpeech, &c. 
Therefore the verb, whether objective or coaleſcent, gives no 
notice, either that the compoſition of the expreſſion, in which 


& is concerned, is 8 or that the verbal ſtate affects 
tbe 


the whole of what is denoted by the expreſſion on which the 
verb depends, 9 0 


Now there is no poſſibility of making ſingle names to denote. 
every kind of object about which we propoſe to ſpeak, and 


therefore, when ſingle names cannot be found, ſerieſes of words 


muſt be made which ſhall be. conſidered as equivalent to ſingle 
names of objects; and as ſingle names may ſometimes be found 
ſuited to the ſpeaker's purpoſe, and ſometimes not, ſome notice 
muſt be given of this; as likewiſe, if a ſeries of words is uſed: 
to denote the object about which the ſpeaker is ſpeaking, ſome. 
notice mult be given when this ſeries is ſufficiently compounded 


for the purpole which occaſions the expreſſing of this object. 
Such notice can only be given by a verb. For no other ſort of 
word in language expreſſes an occaſional ſtate of being; and 


when the conception of an object is raiſed in the hearer's mind,. 


either by one name, or by a ſeries of words equivalent to a 


name, the whole of ſuch object muſt be repreſented in ſome 
ate, ſo as to ſuit the occaſion, Now this occaſion uſually. re- 
quires a ſtate, that the object either might or might not be in 


for any thing the hearer knew till he was told; for otherwiſe no 


information is given to the hearer, Therefore the verb appears 
in a third character in language; and this character, I think, 
may be called the definitive character of the verb, for it ſhews 


that the compoſition of the expreſſion on which it depends is flopped,. 


and that the whole object denoted by this expreſſion is aſfected by the 
verbal late: this creates the form of a ſentence, as diſtinguiſhed. 
into ſubject and predicate ; that part of the ſentence which de- 


notes the object about which the ſentence is ſpoke, is the ſub- 
ject of the fentence ; and the definitive verb, with all that de- 
pends upon it, is the predicate, Whether the ſubje& conſiſts 


of one word or more, it is equivalent to-one noun ſubſtantive 
in the nominative caſe ;. and the verbal ſtate of the predicate,, 
whether it conſiſts of one word or more, affects the whole of 
what is denoted by the ſubject; as if it were an object denoted. 
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by one ſubſtantive in that caſe, Thus in the ſentence, a man 
addicted to vicious pleaſures is miſerable ; a man addicted to vicious 

pleaſures, is the ſubject of the ſentence, and is miſerable, is the 
predicate ;. and it is plain, that the verbal ſtate is mz/erable affects 
the whole ſubject, as if it were expreſſed by one noun ſubſtan- 
tive. And in the ſentence, fo take pains in confudering the nature 
of language, procures credit to a teacher; to take pains in conſider 
ing the nature of language, is the ſubject, and procures credit 10 
@ teacher, is the predicate, And it is evident that the ſubject 
is equivalent to one noun ſubſtantive in the nominative caſe, - 
and the predicate to one verb affecting the whole ſubject, 


Thus the whole buſineſs of forming words into ſentences is 
reduced to finding ſingle ſubſtantives ſuited to our purpoſe, or to 
making ſerieſes of words to be conſidered as ſingle ſubſtantives; and 


finding jingle definitive verbs fuited to our purpoſe, or to making 
ſerteſes of words to be conſidered as ſuch verbs, 


The definitive forms of verbs have likewiſe a reference to 
time as diſtinguiſhed into paſt, preſent, and to come, by the 
act of ſpeaking the ſentence in which one of theſe verbs is uſed. 
As if I ſay ſuch a thing is, was, vill be, J give notice by is 
that the thing ſpoke of exiſts at the time when I ſpeak the words, 
but by was, I give notice that it exiſted before that time; and 
by will. be, that its exiſtence is not actually begun at that time, 
but only foreſeen or propoſed, Now there is no occaſion to 
tell thoſe perſons who actually hear me ſpeak the words, the 
preciſe point of time in which they are ſpoke. For the ſenſes 
of thoſe perſons determine this. And when the preſent is thus 
determined, the paſt and future is determined with regard to this 
preſent. On this account, there is no need, in words actually 
ſpoke, and heard by thoſe to whom they are addreſſed, to men- 
tion the particular point of time to which the preſent forms of 
the definitive verbs relate, But in words written down, as in 
letters, deeds, bonds, &c, which are to be read after the time 
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when they are conſidered as actually ſpoke, this time muſt be 
mentioned; otherwiſe the meaning of much of what is written 
will be left indeterminate. For the preciſe points or periods to 
which the paſt, preſent, and future forms of the definitive verbs 
relate, as theſe forms are uſed in the letter, deed, &c. cannot 
otherwiſe be known; and this preſent time written down is 
called the date of the letter, deed, &c. And in hiſtorical narra- 
tions, uſually many of theſe dates are inſerted : for without them, 
the periods of time to "which the preſent, paſt, and future forms 
of the definitive verbs relate, are undetermined : becauſe the pre- 
ſent forms, in themſelves, equally relate to any time in which the 
words are conceived to be ſpoke, and the paſt forms 70 time pre- 
ceding, and the future forms fo fime ſucceeding any time in which 
the words are conceived to be ſpoke. This whole ſubject of the 

ſeveral characters or capacities of the verb is treated of at large, 


Book IV, Sections II. III. IV. of we ſpeculative po of this 
work, 


SECTION XIV. 
Of the different ſorts of verbs. 


"HREE diff' rent ſorts of revocable ſtate 
Like diff'rence in the ſorts of verbs create. 
Theſe ſorts, in grammar, for diſtinction's ſake, 
The names of active, paſſive, neuter, take. 
The neuter forms and active are the ſame, 
But in conſtruction diff rent modes they claim. 
Hence diff rent names in grammar they receive, 
Intranſient thoſe; but theſe are tranſitive, 
For to dependent ſubſtantives they bear 
The mind, and correſpondent ſtates transfer. 
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Verbs may be diſtinguiſhed into different ſorts, either by the 
manners in which they are uſed in conſtruction; or by the 
manners in which their grammatic forms are compoſed, 


When the manners in which they are oſed in conſtruction are 
conſidered as diſtinguiſhing the ſorts of verbs, they are divided 
into verbs tranſitive, and verbs intramſitive or neuter, Every 
verb tranſitive contains in it ſeveral pairs of forms, which ex. 
preſs pairs of ſtates ſo conſtituted, that both the ſtates of each 
pair are conceived to owe their original to one and the ſame prin. 
ciple, The grammatic forms by which theſe pairs of ſtates are 
denoted, are uſually called the ſame tenſes, active and paſſive, of 
one and the ſame verb. But theſe forms not only repreſent each 
pair of ſtates as exiſting at the fame times, but likewiſe as the 
original of each pair is owing to the ſame principle. For if 
either ſtate of a pair is conceived to reſult from ability, freedom 
from contradiction, determination of the will, compulſion or abſo- 
Jute neceſſity, which are the ſtates denoted by can, may, ill, 
ſhall, muſt, the other ſtate of the pair is conceived to reſult from 
the ſame principle. Hence the ſigns can, may, will, ſhall, muft, 
are equally found in the correſponding . active and paſſive tenſes 
of the ſame verb. As likewiſe the ſigns have and had; the 
firſt of which refers to time preſent, the ſecond to time paſt, 
But although each pair of theſe ſtates is conceived to exiſt at 
the ſame time, and to have its original from the ſame prin- 
ciple; yet the one ſtate of a pair is moſt commonly obſerved in 
; | one object, and the other ſtate in another object: and if either 
ſtate of a pair be mentioned, and ſome other object be con- 
ſidered as in the correfponding ſtate ; there is no occaſion to men- 
tion ſuch correſponding ſtate directly, but to place the name of 
the object with ſome ſign or notice that the object is to be con- 
ſidered as if it were in the verbal ſtate correſponding with that 
which is mentioned. That ſtate of each verbal pair which uſu- 
ally denotes ſome effort, that in a large ſenſe may be looked 
upon as 4 kind of acting, is only conſidered as tranſitive in 


grammar, 
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grammar. Every ſuch ſtate, when expreſſed by a verb, may 
have a ſubſtantive placed in immediate dependence upon it; and 
the object denoted by the ſubſtantive thus placed, is conſidered 
as if it were in the paſſive ſtate which correſponds with the ac- 
tive ſtate that is mentioned. Thus the verbs 70 ſee, 7o read, are 
tranſitive verbs: and in the expreſſions #9 ſee a book—to read a 
book, the book 18 conſidered as if it were in the ſtates ſeen and read, 
although theſe ſtates are not directly mentioned. If two ob- 
jects are joined by placing a tranſitive verb between their names, 
the mind is enabled to paſs on from the one object to the other 
by means of theſe verbal ſtates. As in a man ſeeing a book—a 
man reading a book, we are enabled to unite the man ſecing with 
the book ſeen, and the man reading with the book read, without 
mentioning directly the ſtates ſeen and read; and fo of any other 
inſtance of the uſe of a tranſitive verb. Hence this ſort of verb 


has its name from its conveying the mind by a kind of tranſition 
from one object to another. 


= But many ſtates which may be conceived to be begun, end- 
| ed, or repeated, occaſionally, (and which are therefore denoted 
by verbs) are not eaſily reſolvable into pairs correſponding 1n the 
manner above-mentioned. Such as the ſtates 70 be, fo reſt, to 
ſleep, to grow, to fade, &c. | 


For they either imply no effort exerted, or if an effort is 
ſuppoſed, it's effect is the tate itſelf denoted by each verb, and 
not a correſponding paſſive ſtate. Therefore theſe verbs do not 
admit of a ſubſtantive being placed in immediate dependence 
upon one of them, to denote an object which is to be conceived 
as in a correſponding ſtate. And if one of them is placed in 
dependence upon a ſubſtantive, the object denoted by the ſub- 
ſtantive will be conceived to have in it the effect of the ſtate itſelf; 
as in the expreſſions, ſuch a thing being, a man reſting —ſleeping, 
a tree groming fading. Hence theſe ſtates do not carry on the 
mind from one object to another, as the verbal tranſitive ſtates 
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do; and therefore they are called intranſitives: and, becauſe 
many of them denote ſtates which are neither ſtates of acting, 
nor ſuffering, and the reſt denote ſtates which ſeem to partake 
of both adding and ſuffering, the grammarians have conſidered 
them as neither the one nor the other, or as intermediate be. 
tween both, and on this account have called them verbs neuter, 


SECTION XV. 


* 7 the voices and conjugation of verbs, 


| HREE ſets of patterns, form'd to comprehend 
The ſev'ral variations which attend 
The Engliſh verb, in forms of grammar take 
The name of voices, and together make 
A conjugation, which each form will give, 
That verbs, when regular, in uſe of ſpeech receive, 


The diſtinction of verbs by the manners in which their 
grammatic forms are compoſed, gives occaſion to what, in 
grammar, are called the voices of the verb; and theſe voices 
taken together are called a conjugation, T be voices may be 
conſidered as three in the Engliſh verb; and may be called the 
active, paſſive, and the middle voice. For the forms of the firſt 
voice moſt frequently denote ſome ſtate of action; thoſe of the 
fecond, ſome ſtate of ſuffering or paſſion ; and thoſe of the third, 
or middle voice, on ſome occaſions, ſtates of action, and on 
others, Rates of ſuffering. 


The forms which compoſe theſe voices will appear at large 
in the patterns or paradigms of the conjugation of verbs which 
will be given in what follows. 


One 
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One Engliſh conjugation may ſuffice, | 


Since the formations which in verbs ariſe 
Of diff rent ſtructure, no proportion bear 
To thoſe which form'd by ed we call the regular. 


On the three voices, we the names beſtow 
Of active, paſſive, middle, thence to ſhow 
The gen'ral nature of the verbal ſtate - 
Denoted by the forms, which to each voice relate. 


The Engliſh verbs may be reduced to one regular conſuga- 
tion, in which the termination ed is uſed in the paſt tenſes ; 
with irregular verbs, reduced to five claſſes, 


As to the voices, any verb of any of the forms of the firſt voice, 
is aid to be of the active voice. As 70 call, Icall, he may call, are of 
the active voice. Any verb of any of the formis of the ſecond, 
is of the paſlive voice; as 70 be called am called—he may be 

called, Any verb of any of the forms of the laſt, is of the middle 
voice; as 70 be calling] am calling] may be calling, 


Each of the voices conſiſts of five ſets of forms, called moods. 
And each mood, of one or more ſets of forms, called tenſes. 
And each tenſe of every mood, but the infinitive, of two num- 
bers; and each number confifis of three forms, called perſons ; 5 
and this in verbs regular or irregular, 


SECTION XVL 
Of the moods of verbs. 


HESE may be reduced to five, the indicative, the impera- 
tive, the potential, the ſubjunctive, and the infinitive, 


The moods are intended to ſhew the ſame verbal tate under 
different modifications, without having recourſe to any words 


but. 
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but ſuch as are conceived to be part of the verb it. 
ſelf. 


If to diſtinguiſh verbal ſtates we mean, 
As ſtates perceiv'd, remember d, or foreſeen, 
Three forms infinitive of verbs preſent 
Expreſſions to accompliſh ſuch intent. 
And 'tis the ſame diſtinction, which creates 
Three PRI forms, as names of verbal ſtates. 


The infinitive is the moſt ſimple of the moods. For of its 
three forms, or tenſes, the firſt, or preſent, expreſſes the verbal 
ſtate as it is, or may be, the object of actual perception; the 
ſecond, or paſt tenſe, expreſſes the ſtate as it is, or may be, the 
object of memory; and the third, or future tenſe, expreſſes the 

ſtate as it is, or may be, the object of foreſight, as to call 0 
have called—to be about to call. The verb in theſe forms i is much 
the moſt frequently uſed in an objective capacity, 


The participles may be conſidered as other forms of the verb 
in this mood. They expreſs the ſtate as actually perceived, re- 
membered, or foreſeen; as calling - aving called - about to call; 
and may be uſed either in an objective or coaleſcent capacity. 


Neither the infinitive nor participial forms of the Engliſh verb 
have grammatic diſtinctions of number and perſon, nor do they 


give the diſtinction of ſubject and predicate to a ſeries of words 
in which one of them 1s concerned, 


To all the forms of other moods we give 
The gen 'ral title of iti ve; 
For, in conſtruction, all theſe forms depend 
On ſubjects, and define, or fix the end 
Of the expreſſions us'd to bring to mind 
Theſe ſubjects; into which, when thus defin'd, = 
2 ” The 
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The verb conveys it's characteriſtic ſtate: 
And affirmation thus becomes compleat. 


The other moods are all definitive; that is to ſay, the forms 
of which they conſiſt, cannot be uſed but in dependence upon 
ſome ſubject expreſſed or underſtood, and that ſubject conſidered 

as ſufficiently aſcertained for the ſpeaker's purpoſe, They may 


be conveniently reduced to the indicative, imperative, potential, 
and ſubjunctive. 


'Th' indicative is uſed to declare 
What objects do or ſuffer, have, or are, 


The indicative mood is uſed to repreſunt ſome ſubje#, the eu- 
pref ion whereof 150 aſcertamed ; as in ſome ſtate of being which - 


is in continuance, or which is partly or intirely over; before, or at, 
or after, the time of ſpeaking. 


If you command, or exhortations give, 
Or would entreat, apply th' imperative. 


The imperative mood is uſed to repreſent ſome ſtate of being, 


which the ſpeaker ſignifies that it is his pleaſure or — ſome 
object ſhall be placed in. 


On power, leave, duly, will, what ſtate ſoc'er 
Depends, to the pontential you refer, 


The potential mood is uſed to repreſent ſome ſubject, the ex- 
preſſion whereof is aſcertained, as capable or free from impedi- 

ment, or under the neceſſity of being in ſome ſtate. Or as z7felf re- 
ſolving or mclinng, or as ſome way under obligation, or compul- 
fron, to be in ſome ſtate, 


But fates ſuppos'd, or otherwiſe if made, 
Contingent, call for the ſuljunctive's aid. 


The 
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The ſubjunctive mood 1s uſed to repreſent ſome ſubje&, the ex. 

preſſion. wherecf ts aſcertained, as in ſome contingent ſtate, in 

"IEEE of the dependence which the ſubject and ſtate have 
upon what muſt be expreſſed by ſome other clauſe, 


8 E 2 1 0 N XVII. 
0 7 the tenſes of verbs. 


HOSE of the infinitive mood have been already deſcribed, 


as likewiſe the participles, which may be conſidered as 
another ſet of tenſes of the infinitive mood. 


The tenſes of the definitive moods relate to time, as the periods | 
of it are diſtinguiſhed into paſt, preſent and to come, by the act 
of ſpeaking. For the preſent, to which the paſt and future are 
referred, as denoted by theſe tenſes, is always determined by the 
act of ſpeaking the words of the ſentences in which theſe tenſes 
are uſed. Theſe periods are therefore continually ſhifting, for 
no two ſentences can be ſpoke at the ſame inſtant of time; fo 
that if the preciſe preſent, to which they are referred, is not de- 


termined by actual ſpeaking, it muſt be written down as in the 
dates of letters, deeds, &C. 


— 


The ſevral tenſes of each finite mood, 
When us'd in ſimple ſentences, include ST 
Time 1n their meaning, as we eſtimate 
It periods from a tranſient preſent ſtate. 
For no fix'd point by any tenſe is ſhown, 
But with the time of ſpeaking all flow on. 


Time thus diſtinguiſh'd in three ſey ral pairs 


of tenſe in th' indicative appears, 

To preſent time, there is a reference 

Both in tbe preſent and the perfect tenſe. 
4 5 = EE T* im- 
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Th imperfect, and pluperfect, both aſſume 
Paſt time; and both the futures time to come. 
The firſt of ev'ry pair anſiniſt' d Rate, 
Denotes, the latter ſhews it as compleat. 


The tenſes of the indicative mood are fix, viz. the preſent, 


the firſt, and ſecond ein, the pluperfect, and the firſt, and 
ſecond future, 


The Pede and ſecond preterite, both relate to the time of 


ſpeaking. The preſent expreſſes the ſtate as then in conti- 


nuance, and the ſecond preterite, ſo far as it is then over; as 1 
call, T have called. 


T M firſt preterite and pluperfect, both relate to time pre- 


ceding the time of ſpeaking, The firſt preterite expreſſes the 
ſtate either as in continuance at that preceding time, or as over at 


the time of ſpeaking, or as in continuance, but not actually per- 
ceived to be ſo, at any time, and therefore is an indefinite tenſe ; 


as be ſpoke a long time, he ſpoke the word, if be ſpoke be would 


be blamed, for if be were to ſpeak, &c. 


The preſent and firſt preterite have each of them a double 


form. The forms without any prefixed ſign are uſed in com- 


mon affirmative clauſes. The forms by do and did are uſed in 
negative and interrogative clauſes, or when it is intended to add 
emphaſis to an aſſertion; as, many people talk of things which 
they do not well conſider; I did not foreſee what is now come to 


paſs; do you go to-morrow? did you go yeſterday? J do aſſure 


you that things are as I tell you ; they did give this account, al- 
though they now deny 11. 


The pluperfect ana ibs ſtate as preceding ſome period 


which itſelf precedes the time of ſpeaking; as I bad read w_ of 


the back 9 you came. 
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The firſt and ſecond futures both relate to time ſucceeding 
the time of ſpeaking. The firſt expreſſes the ſtate as in conti- 
nuance, and the ſecond ſo far as it is over at that time; as I h 


read the book, I ſhall have read half of the book by to-morrow night, 


There are two forms of each of the Engliſh future tenſes ; 
the one form by will, and the other by ſhall. 


Will Adee a ſtate which Sis perſon whoſe thoughts are de... 
clared or aſked determines concerning himſelf : but a ſtate 
which he foreſees, hopes, fears, ben or 1s told concerning 
other objects. 


Shall denotes a ſtate which the perſon whoſe thoughts are 
declared or aſked foreſees, hopes, fears, believes, or is told 
concerning himſelf : but a ſtate which he determines concern- 
ing other objects. 


In fimple ſentences uſed on ordinary occaſions, if no men- 
tion is made of the perſon whoſe thoughts are declared, theſe 
thoughts are conceived to be thoſe of the ſpeaker, i. e., of the 
ſingular or plural object which bears the firſt perſon. So that 
the expreſſions I will go— e will go, are equivalent to I or we 
who ſpeak determine to go; but I ſhall g9—awe ſhall go, are equi- 
valent to J or we who ſpeak foreſee our going. 


But you—he—they will go, are expreſſions equivalent to J or 
we who ſpeak, foreſee your —his—their going. And you——be—they 
ſhall go, are equivalent to Lor we who ſpeak, deter mine your 
—bis—their going. | 


In cd ſentences, if the words it 2s 3 
Dordained, or other words of like import, be actually mentioned, 
and the ſentence which contains the future ſtate depends on ſuch 
words, ſhall is uſed ; as it is determined —ordained, &c. that 1 
Jolu—be—we—they all ga. In 
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In poetic or ſublime language, the words it is irrevocably or- 
dained— decreed, or words of the like import, are frequently left 
to be underſtood from the nature of the ſtile and ſubject. Thus 
in Mr, Addiſon's Cato, but thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
i, e. it is irrevocably decreed that thou (o ſoul) ſhalt flouriſh, &c. 


In compound ſentences, if a perſon is repreſented as de- 
termining his own future ſtate, is uſed, But if the future 
ſtate of other objects, ſhall is aſed. 


As I reſolve—determine—that I will, you reſokve—determine 
that you will go; he reſoves—determines that he will go; and fo 
we that we will—you that you will—they that they will go: but 
1 reſolve — deter mi ne that you he they ſhall go, you ręſolve — de- 
termine that — he—they ſhall go; be reſolves— determines that 
I—you—we—they ſhall go. 


But in compound ſentences, if a perſon is repreſented as fore- 
ſeen, believing, hoping, fearing his own future ſtate, /ball is 
uſed; if the future ſtate of other objects, will is uſed. As I 
Free ee fee that 1 ſhall, we that we ſhall, thou that 
thou ſhalt, he that he ſhall, you that you ſhall, they that they ſhall go. 


But I fereſee—believe, &c. that you—he—they will go, you 
foreſee, &c. that I—he—they will go, he foreſees that Lyon. doe 
— they will go. Hence theſe rules ariſe for the conſiſtent applica- 
tion of will and ſÞall. 


If the perſon who is repreſented as declaring a future ſtate, 
or as having his thoughts declared, or as required to declare them 
in anſwer to a queſtion, is both himſelf in tbe flate, and determines 
it, or is neither in the ſlate, nor determines it, WILL is uſed, But 
if the perſon who is repreſented as declaring a future ſtate, or as 
having his thoughts declared, or as required to declare them, is 
either in the ſlate, but does not determine it, or determines the Hate, 
but is not in it, SHALL is uſed. 


cc 2 This 
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This ſubje& is more largely treated of, Book IV. Sec. XII. 
of the ſpeculative part of this work. 


The ſpeaker's preſent purpoſe, who exhorts 
Begs or commands, th' imperative imports, 


The imperative mood has only one tenſe ; and this tenſe is 
only capable of depending upon the ſpeaker ; becauſe it ex- 
preffes what he requires lo be, yet the name of the ſpeaker is 
not directly mentioned, but underſtood of courſe. For go you, 
if expreſſed at length, is, IJ require that you go; and ſo of any 
other inſtance. As this tenfe expreſſes whatthe fpeaker requires 
at the time when he ſpeaks, it is a preſent tenſe, 


The ſtates of power, leave, duty, will, include 
Four diff rent forms in the potential mood. 
Can, may, ſhall, will, theſe ſev'ral ſtates expreſs, 
When more confirm'd: could, might, ſhould, would, when leſs, 
And rank'd with theſe, a form by muß appears, 
Which ftates of fix'd neceſſity declares, 


Ihe tenſes of the potential mood are of a complex nature, 
the ſigns can, may, muſt, could, might, would, ſhould, expreſs 
ſtates all of which equally relate to preſent or future time, as 
J can—may— muſt—could—might—would—fhould do this 
—to-morrow—next year, And all of them, but can, may likewiſe 
relate to paſt time; as I may mut. could—might—would—fhould 
have done this yeſterday, Hence the form of the verb that de- 
| pends upon ſome of theſe ſigns directs us in ſome meaſure to 
the time: for the form do in the examples above ſhews the ſtate 
of doing, as in continuance, and have done, ſhews it as over 
| partly or intirely. Now what is over can no ways be affected 
| by any preſent ſtate of power, ſuch as is denoted by can, except 
[ in queſtions and ſuppoſitions, therefore the paſt form, have done, 
does not take can before it, unleſs by way of queſtion or ſup- 
poſition ; as, 2s it poſſible that be can have been ſo indiſcreet? But 
it may imply no preſent contradiction 0 ſuppoſe a fate as wr, 
. = and 
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and therefore may is united in direct affirmation with have done; 
and this form relates to a preſent ſuppoſition concerning time paſt ; 
as they may have done ſo or ſo, The ſtates denoted by muſt, could, 
might, would, ſhould, may be ſtates either merely remembered to have 

been ſtates of neceſſity —power —freedom from contradiction, will, or 
obligation, or ſtates actually perceived, which are capable of being 
fates of neceſſity, power, &c. and therefore theſe ſigns may equally 
affect ſtates which are over or in being, or unbegun, and hence the 
time to which theſe forms relate-is not directly aſcertained by 
the forms themſelves; and on this account other words, ſuch 
as adverbs of time, or ſome other ſentence which aſcertains the 
time, are almoſt conſtantly connected with clauſes that have 
theſe indefinite forms of the potential mood in them; as, I could 
do this formerly, but cannot now; I would have ſaid more on this 
point hereafter, if it had been thought neceſſary. This ſubje& is 
conſidered at large, Book IV. Sect. X. XI. XII. of the ſpecula- 
tive part. Should and would are uſed with the like diſtinctions 
that Hall and will are uſed with. . 


Of the ſubjunctive mood though you perceive 
Some forms which differ from th' indicative 
Both in the preſent and the preter tenſe, 
The moods are yet equivalent in ſenſe. 


The forms of the ſubjunctive mood are always uſed in clauſes 
which depend upon ſome 7ndefmite, ſuch as whoſoever, what- 
ſoever; or upon ſome conditional or conceſſive conjunction, ſuch 
as if, provided, unleſs, though, although, notwithſtanding ; ſo that 
the ftates denoted by this mood always imply ſome contingency, 
or ſome circumſtance of uncertainty, Yet as they have not 
this power in themſelves, but receive it from the words on which 
5 they depend, the forms of the indicative mood may be made to 
receive the ſame power, by depending on indefinites, or con- 
ceſſive, or conditional conjunctions; and of conſequence the one 


mood or the other may be made to anſwer the ſame purpoſe. 
- | Thus 


, 
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Thus the expreſſions, whoſoever he be that ſaid ſo, and whoſoever 
he is that ſaid ſo, are equivalent; as likewiſe although I be 
miſtaken, and although J am miſtaken ; and ſo of other inſtances, 


SECTION XVII. 
Of the numbers and perſons of verbs. 


kw 


UMBER and perſon which in verbs appear 
Of forms definitive, ſerve to refer | 


To objects which the like diſtinctions bear. 


Theſe are different terminations given to ſeveral forms of the 
definitive tenfes, in order to ſhew what number and perſon the 
capital object bears in the ſubject on which the definitive verb 
depends. But this is ſhewn, in objects of the firſt and ſecond 
perſons both of the ſingular and plural number, by uſing, in 


Engliſh, the pronouns of the firſt and ſecond perſon; as I call, 


thou calleft, we call, ye or you call: and with verbs of the third 


perſon, either the pronouns he, ſpe, it, or they, are actually | 


mentioned, or the ſingular or plural name of ſome object is 
mentioned without any pronoun. And this omiſſion of the 
pronoun ſhews that the object to which the verb is applied, is 


of the third perſon; as be called, they called, James called, the 


boys called, are expreſſions which equally ſhew that the objects 
to which the definitive verbs are applied, are of the third perſon, 
whilſt the names themſelves determine the number. So that 
difference of termination in the perſons and numbers of Engliſh 
verbs, is not of abſolute neceſſity. Hence the firſt perſon 
ſingular, and the three perſons plural, have the ſame termi- 
nation in almoſt all the Engliſh verbs; as ]-—we—you—they call. 


What is hitherto ſaid of the diſtinction of number and perſon 


in verbs, relates to the indicative and potential moods ; for the 
ſubjunctive forms have little or no variety of termination of 
number « or perſon, 


The 
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The W forms of the Engliſh verb are all of the ſe- 
cond perſon ſingular or plural. For they all contain an expreſ- 
ſion of a ſtate that the object is required to be in, to which a 
command, or entreaty, or exhortation, is addreſſed, This object 


is the object ſpoken to, and of conſequence is always of the ſe- 


cond perſon, and therefore the verbal form which expreſſes the 
ſtate of the ſecond perſon, muſt itſelf be of the ſecond perſon. 
But the ſpeaker may addreſs an exhortation to himſelf, or to 
himſelf and others. If he does thus ; himſelf, or himſelf and 


others, ſupport two perſons, viz, that of the object ſpeaking, and 


that of the object ſpoken to, When this inſtance occurs, the ſign 
kt is applied to the object as ſpoken to, i. e. to the object as it is of 
the ſecond perſon, This ſign is conſidered as a verb e and 
the name of the object, conſidered as of the firſt perſon, follows 
the verb in the accuſative caſe; as let me, let us; and the verb 
which expreſſes the ſtate of the ſame object, confidered as of the 


firſt perion, follows its name; as let me confider, let us conſider. If 


the command, entreaty, or exlicrtation, | is conceived to be of 
ſuch a nature, that the perſon ſpoken to is to procure an object of 
the third perſon to be in ſome verbal ſtate, the ſign let is 
applied to the perſon ſpoken to, and the name of the object of 
the third perſon in the accuſative caſe follows let; as let him, let 
them, let the man; and the verb which expreſſes the ſtate of 


this object of the third perſon, follows its name; as lei bim 


conſider, let them confider, let the man conſider. But if the verbal 
ſtate, to which the command, entreaty, or exhortation, has re- 


ſpect, is a ſtate that the object to which the command, en- 


treaty, or exhortation, is addreſſed, is only itſelf to be in, there 


is no need of the ſign let, but it is ſufficient to name the verb 
which expreſſes the ſtate, as. applied to the name of the ſecond 
perſon in the nominative or vocative caſe; as do you confider, o, fir, 
confider ; or to leave this name to be ſupplied by the demonſtra- 
tive circumſtance of actually addreſſing the words of the com- 
mand, entreaty, or exhortation ;, as when the ſpeaker looks at 
the perſon ſpoken to, and ſays, confider or remember; and ſo of 
other inſtances, SECTION 
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SECTION XXI. 


Of the manner of compoſing the ſeveral grammatic 
forms of the Engl, jp verbs. 


HE. compoſition of theſe forms is effected, partly by cer- 
tain variations of the laſt ſyllables, and partly by pre- 
fixing other verbal forms as ſigns to ſome of the tenſes. 


The figns a are the ſame in the ſame mood and tenſe in the 
ſame voice of every verb. So that if they are well obſerved 


and remembered in any one verb, they may be eaſily applied to 
any other. 


The verb to have is the moſt ſimple of all the Engliſh verbs. 
And the verb Yo be is the moſt irregular, Moſt of the forms of 
theſe two verbs are uſed as figns of the tenſes of the other 

verbs, ſo that when theſe forms are known, together with 
two, three, or, at moſt, four forms of any other verb, the 
conjugation of the other verb is alſo known through all its 
voices. Theſe two verbs may therefore be confidered as 
auxiliars to all the reſt in Engliſh, as the verbs which corre- 
ſpond with theſe are conſidered, in all or moſt of the languages 
of Europe. The learner muſt, of conſequence, make him- 
ſelf perfectly acquainted with theſe two verbs, before he pro- 
ceeds to compoſe the forms of any other verb through its ſeve- 
ral voices : and on this account theſe auxiliar verbs are inſerted 
in the firſt place. 
The manner of conjugating the verb to have. 


IN DICATIVE Moop, 
Preſent Tenſe, + hath 


Sing. J have thou haſt be has 
Plur, we have Te Je have They have 


"Bia 
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Firſt Preterite. 


Sing. 1 had Thou hadſt He had 
Plur. Ve had You had They had 
Second Preterite. 
8 | | + hath 
Sing. I have had Thou haſt had Hie has had 
Plur. We have had You have had They have had 
Pluperfect. 
ging. I had had Thou bad had Te bad had 


Plur. We had had You had had They had had 
Firſt Future. 


E: 12 be . have is ſal have 


5 U Thou welt He vi 
me ſbal! . Du ſtall The 5 foal 
5 0 e will have j Yau will have 1210 have 


Second Future. 


Ed Lal, ave had Rs alt aue had [jor wy have had 


iz (1 w 1 Thou wilt He will © 
e ſpall You Al They ſhall , 
Jeet aer * T7 You w y fave ow do Dove had 
IMPERATIVE Moop, 
Sing. Let me have Have thou | Tet bim have : 
Plur, Let us have Have you Let them have 
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POTENTIAL Moop. 
| Preſent Tenſe. : 

I may - Thou mayſt (He may 
5b can have E hou canſt have U can have 
(I muſt | Thou muſt He muſt 

We may Nu may They may 
E 1 can have 5 can have 55 hey can have 
* Ce muſt CYou muſt They muſt 

Firſt Indefinite. 
FI might \ Thou might t: He might 
D Tcould Ks ; Thou coulaſt ho He could ave 
.= | I ſhould Thou ſboulaſt 18 ſhould 
T would Thou wouldſt He would 
| Me might q You might Dey might 
= | We could You could 1 They could 
& | We ſbou 1a have 11 u ſhould have \ They ſhould _ 
Ve would LDA would iT bey would 
| The Preterite, 

I may Thou may oF He my _ 
BE can have had 12 canſt have had 15 can bave had 
T muſt L Thou muſt He muſt 
. (We may © You may They may 
E 25 can have had 5 can have had | Thy can have had 

he, We muſt You muſt 


CThey muſt 


Second Indefinite. 
21 1 might [ Thou might/t 4 He might 
| [ 
1 Thou couldft , wal He could FE cha 4 


Thou Sold Dave had) 77, Gd 
a would/t 4 


24 T could 
11 ſhould 


? ie would He would 


Plur. 
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Me might. [7 _ j They might 
He could You could They could 
Z ee — You ſho 7% l had \ The 5 fo ul have had 
We would Lou would 2 hey would 


SUBJUNCTIvE Moop, 1f 


Sing. J have Thou have He have 
Plur. Ve have Thou have They have 


Firſt Preterite, as in the IN D1cATIVE, 


Second Preterite. 


Sing. T have had Thou have had He have + hid 
Plur. We have had You have had They have had 


The reſt, as in the Indicative, 


INFINITIVE Moop. 
Preſ. To have—Pret. To have had Fut. To be about to have. 


Participle preſent. Having —Participle paſt. Having had. 
Participle future. Being about to have. 


It is to be obſerved on this verb thus conjugated, that ſo much 
of the ſeveral forms as is printed in Italicks, remains the ſame 
in every verb of the active voice. For the only difference be- 
tween the verb to have, and other verbs of the active voice, is, 
that one of the roots of ſome other verb is uſed inſtead of the 
roots have, had, and having, in the ſeveral tenſes in which theſe 
Toots appear in the Roman characters, 


The form + hath may be uſed inſtead of has on any ſolemn 
occaſion, ſuch as a ſermon, or whereſoever it is intended to imitate 
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| the ſtile of the Scriptures ; 3 but on other occaſions, has is to he 
| uſed, 


+ Ye may be alſo uſed inſtead of you on any occafion of like na- 
ture with the former ; but you is to be uſed on other occaſions, 


| Any name of the fingular number repreſenting an object nei- 

| ther ſpeaking and naming itſelf, nor an object to which the ſen- 
| | tence is addreſſed, may be ſubſtituted inſtead of be in the third 
perſon ſingular of the verb. And any name of the plural num- 
ber repreſenting an object in the circumſtances above-mentioned, 
may be ſubſtituted inſtead of they. 


The forms, * about, being about, which are ſet down in the 
future of the infinitive mood, and in the future participle, are 
little uſed at preſent ; for the participle going is now commonly 
ſubſtituted inſtead of about; as, to be going to have, being going 
to have. But this is only in the language of converſation, 


It is almoſt unneceffary to obſerve, that the whole preſent tenſe 
of the indicative mood of this verb conſtitutes the ſigns of the 
ſecond preterite ; and that the firſt preterite conſtitutes thoſe of 
the pluperfect, and the firft future thoſe of the ſecond future. 
And ſo in the potential mood, the preſent tenſe becomes the ſigns 
| 5 of the preterite, and the whole firſt indefinite becomes the * 
| of the ſecond indefinite, 


RE SEE ! ee aaa wn — — 


The manner of conjugating the verb 70 be. 


IN DICATIVE Mood. 


d — > eter RE 
nn " „ 1 — 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. Jam | Thou art He 18 
Plur. We are Vou are They are 


Fir 


Thou waſt 
You were 


Sing. I was 
Plur. We were 


Second Preterite. 


Sing. I have been Thou hoſt been 
Plur, We have been You have been 
Pluperfect. 
Sing. I had been Thou hadſt been 
Plur, We had been You had been 
Firſt Future, 
5D + foall , ko Thou ſhalt 
85 I will | Thou wilt 
We foal , {You ſhall 
S fore will be Mou wn 


Seccond Future, 


Firſt Preterite. 
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He was 
They were 


+ hath 
He has been 


They bave been 


He had been 


They had been 


He all 
bi wilh © 


(They ſhall be 
They will 


He wll 


85 f Gall Lone hen 1 2 fn Bars = Shall 8 
2 N , 


I will L Thou ſhalt 
2 r foal, 
. W 17 You 0711 


ve been pa * been ee all 


They wo zbave ve been 


IMT ERAT IVB MooD; 


Sing. Let me be be thou 
Toe 
Plur. Let us be be you 


2 


14 


Let them be 
Por EN - 
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I may 
EE can be 
© UI muſt 
Or may 


We muſt 


I mght 
I could 
I ſhould 

I would 


[ We might 


be 


Sing. 


1 405 could ba 
We ſhould 


We would 


I may 
bo 
E 1 can have been 
Ts 


I muſt 


* We may 
| 75 Wecan have been 


We muſt 


I bo 41 © 
I would 


3 


We car be 


PoTENTIAL Moop. 


Preſent Tenſe. 

Thou may) He may 
| Thou canſi be 1 can be 

Thou muſt. He muſt 

You may (They may 
| You can be | The can be 
CYou muſt They muſt 

Firſt Indefinite, ES! 

Thou 1mght/ [ He might 
Thou could/? ha He could 55 
Thou /bowld/t = 1 ſhould © 
Thou would/t He would 
[ You might They might 
Lou could be I They cauld 1 
J You ſhould 5 ſhould 
L You would They would 

The Preterite. 

Thou may/t He may 
| Thou canſt have _ can have been 

Thou muſt He muſt 

You may They may 
| You can have been {hey can have been 

You muſt They muſt 


Second Indefinite. 


(I might Thou might/t 
185 could , 5 15 couldſi 1 


Thou ſouldſt 
Thou wouldſt 


(He u. 141; 
been 1 could 


He ſhould 
He would 


have been 


Plur, 
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We might You might They might 
i: | We could You could | They could 
E We old have been You ſhould have been They foul + #ave been 
We would C You would They would 
SUBJUNCTIvE Moop, 
Preſent Tenſe, I 
Sing. I be Thou beeſt He be 
Plur, We be You be They be 
Firſt Preterite. 
Sing. I were Thou wert He were 
Plur. We were You were They were 


Second Preterite, 
Sing. I have been—Thou have been—He have been. 


The reſt of the mood the ſame as the Indicative. 


INFINITIVE Moon. 


Pref. To be—Preterite. To have been Future. To be about to be. 


PARTICIPEES. 


Pref, Being—Preterite, Having been Future. Being about to be. 


It is proper to obſerve here, that the ſigns of every mood and tenſe 
of the verb 70 be, are exactly the ſame with thoſe of every active 
verb: and that there is no other difference (except in the two 
firſt tenſes of the indicative mood, and in the ſubjunctive) between 
the verbs 70 have and 7o be, but this, viz. that in all the compound 

SE tenies 
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tenſes of the former, where have depends upon the ſigns; be in 
the latter depends upon the ſame figns; and where had de- 
pends upon the ſigns of the former, been depends upon the ſame 
ſigns of the latter; and where Having is uſed in the former, being 
is uſed in the latter So that in the verb 70 be, one whole tenſe 
does not become the ſigns of another tenſe, as happened in the 
verb to have: but ſo much only of each tenſe of to have as is con- 


| fidered as a fign (and is therefore printed in Italicks) remains with 


the ſame tenſe of 0 be. 


'The whole of the forms of this verb, when thus conjugated, 
become themſelves the ſigns of the ſeveral tenſes of the paſſive 
and middle voice of the Engliſh verb, by a method of Ong 
which will quickly appear by examples. 


SECTION XX 
Of the roots of Engliſh verbs. 
EFORE the other verbs can be conjugated, we muſt 


know the capital or principal forms of each verb, which 
are one' or other of them to be joined with the figns in all the 


compound tenſes, and two of which themſelves form the preſent 
and firſt preterite of the indicative mood in the active voice. Theſe 


forms are four in each verb, and are called the roots of the verb, 
and contain all the varieties of termination which the Engliſh 
verb admits of, except thoſe of the perſons in the preſent and firſt 
provews of the indicative mood. 


Three of theſe roots are found in the firſt perſons ſingular of 
the three firſt tenſes of the indicative mood, when theſe perſons 
of the two firſt tenſes are conſidered without the pronoun J and 
that of the third tenſe without the pronoun and the ſign have. 
Thus in the verb 70 call, the firſt perſons of the three firſt tenſes 


are, I call, 1 called, J have called. T herefore the three roots of 
this 
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this verb are cal), called, called, and if to theſe we add calling, we have 
all the varieties of termination which this verb admits of, except 


in the ſecond and third perſons ſingular of the preſent, and the 
ſecond perſon ſingular of the firſt preterite of the indicative mood. 
Two of the firſt three roots are the ſame words in this verb, VIZ, 
called, called, and are formed by adding the ſyllable ed to the firſt 
root call; and the fourth root is likewiſe formed from the firſt by 
adding the ſyllable ing, as call, calling. This manner of forming 
the roots of the verb may be conſidered as the regular manner: 
becauſe ſo very many of the verbs obſerve it. 


If a verb ends in a ſilent (e), as 7o place, to grace, the two 
following roots are formed by adding only a (d), and not the ſylla- 
ble (ed) to the firſt root; as place, placed; grace, graced, For the 

ſilent (e) becomes vocal when the (d) follows it; ſo that the ſyllable 


ed is by this means added to the firſt root. Vet we uſually pro- 


nounce placed —gradced as monoſyllables; and ſo of other inſtances. 


But to form the root in ing from the firſt root of theſe verbs, the 


ſilent (e) of that root muſt be taken away, and the ſyllable ng 


added to the reſt of it; as place—placing, not Placeing ; grace, 


gracing, not grace! ng. 


The verbs of this formation may be alſo conſidered as regular ; 
becauſe the ſilent (e) is eaſily made vocal before the 4: and it 
as eaſily appears, that it is no wiſe neceſſary to retain the ſilent (e) 
before the ſyllable ing; for the uſe of this (e) in Engliſh is only 
to give notice, that the ſyllable which precedes it 1s to be 
lengthened in pronunciation; and if this notice is given by the 
ſyllables ed and Ing, the ſilent (e) is no _ neceſſary. 


The ſyllable ed is often ſupplied by a d with the mark of eli- 


ſion, as call d; and in ſome verbs by a 7, without the mark, as 


dreſot for dreſſed, &c. The verbs which admit of the contraction 


by r, end in ch, ck, . x, Il, ſs; as fetcbt, checkt, tipt, fixt, dwelt, 
oft, &c. 


Ee e It 
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If a verb end in a ſingle vowel before a fingle conſonant, and 
is either a monoſyllable, or has the accent on the laſt ſyllable, 
the laſt conſonant muſt be doubled in all the forms of the verb 
which have an additional ſyllable ſubjoined. 


As, to bar—barring—barred, to fit. — fitting — fitted, fo fiir. 
| flirring—ſlirred, &c. 

=. To beſet—beſetting, to regret=—regretting——regretted, to aver 
averring—averred, &c. 


There are four thouſand and about fre indewt verbs in the 
Engliſh ; and the roots of all of them, except about a hundred 
and fifty ſimple verbs with their compounds, form their roots in 
one of the manners above-mentionad, Therefore all the verbs, 
except the hundred and fifty above-mentioned with their com- 
pounds, may be conſidered as of one and the ſame regular con-- 

| Jugation of the following form. 


SECTION XXI 
The regular conjugation in Engli fp, zhrough all zts 


voi CES. 


To call. Tux ACTIVE Voice. 
The roots of the verb, Call—called—called—calling, 


InDicaTive Moon, 


Preſent Tenſe, 


oY = + calleth 
Sing, I call Thou calleſtt Fe calls 
OS +Ye | 5 
Plur. We call You call They call 
Firſt Preterite, 
Sing. I called Thou calledſt He called 
Plur, We called You called They called 


Second 


— —— 
— 
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Second Preterite. 


=  Fhath 

Sing, 1 have 7 Thou haſt , | | He has ; | 

Plur. We bee] called You have {called They have Fcalled 
Pluperfect. 

Sing. I had Thou 2 4.4 He tad 1 

Plur. We had called Tou bad led They had f alle 
Firſt Future. 

I ſhall | ! Thou IN He ſhall 7 ; 

& Iwill 47 all Thou wilt } " He will 1. n 

8 pak «nt Fou ſhall | ny They ſhall fa : 

E We will 4 You will They will ; | 

Second Future, 

EI ſhall have J | Thouſhalthavey le ſhall hee 7 

5 U will have 8. Thou wilt have 8 He will have ö 2 

* ſhall 4 | ® You ſhall have JJ L They ſhall at 2 

& We will haveh Tou will have 1 They will have 

IMrtRATIVE Moop. 
Sing. Let me call Call thou Let him call 
Plur, Let us cal! Callyo Let them call 


Ee e 2 Porr x- 


—ͤ—ũ6 ⁊ lu—— . U——A——2—2—6—— pw” I. — . me 


=1 \ We ſhould 
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PoTENTIAL Moon. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


el may Thou mayfty 
$1 can ; Thou canſt 
72 LInuſt _ Thou muſt 
\» c We may You may 
— | We can You can | 
= LWemuſt ) You muſt 
The firft Indefinite. 


c I might \ Thou mightſt ] 
81 >, I could \ Thou couldſt 
2 | I ſhould | ; Thou ſhouldſt | } 
3 15 
17* 


Sig 


1 would Thou wouldſt 
a We might 


We could N You could 


cal 


You ſhould 


(We would You would 


I muſt have g. Thou muſt have 
3 You may have 
You can have 


You muſt have 


We may have 
We can have 


. We muſt have 


Second Preterite; 


| You might 7 all 


E. He muſt have 


RY I may have Thou mayſt have 
5 i can. have : Thou canſt have | 
FE ® They may have 


He can 

He muſt 
They may 
They can 
They muſt. 


He may } 


call 


He might 
He could 

He ſhould 
He would 
The y might 
They could 
'T hoy ſhould 7 
= hey would. 


[} 
call 
i} 


He can. have 


He may. have | 


polled 


They can have 
They muſt have 


\ I could have- 
I ſhauld have 
I would have 


polleo 


We might have 
We could have 
We ſhould have 


We would have } 


| might have Thou mightſt have 


Y.ou would hava 
2 


He might have 
Thou couldſt have He could have | 
Thou ſhouldſt have c He ſhould have * 
Thou wouldſt have] (8. He would have p. 
You. might have E. They might have) (K. 
You could have They could have 
You ſhould have They ſhould have 


They would have) 
Su B U Ne- 
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SUBJUNCTIVE Moov. 


Preſent Tenſe. 


Sing. I call Thou call He call 
Plur. We call You call They call 


The firſt Preterite as in the Indicative, 
Second Preterite. 


Sing. I have | Thou have) ,, , He have 
Plur. We have 8 You have | _ They have 


The reſt as in the Indicative. 


| called 


INFINITIVE Moon, 


| Pref, To call—Pret. To have called Fut. To be about to call. 


PARTICIPLES: 


Pref, Calling—Pret, Having called—Put, Being about to call. 


The preſent and firſt Preterite of the Indicative Mood are alſo 
formed i in the following manner. 


Feekine 
| 3 ＋ doth 
Sing. I do call Thou %% call He does call 
Plur, We do cal Lou do call | They do call 


Firſt Preterite, 


Sing, I did call Thou id call le did call 
Plur, We did call Tou did call They did call. 


And the ſecond 1 of the Imperative Mood is like wife 
by da; as, do thou or you call. If 


> Abo — _ 3 


a 


OG 


* 


. 


2 a 4 & * A 2 4 * F 8 - 
hd — — — — AK a> 222 — 2 — — — TY ot. Of Ba wi A » AAS Afb PIs + > 3 4 * — — ;  -. — S — — . : tn rock 2 n . — . ot 65 019905 is, "wr 1 9 n 3 2 7 - 
- - » & qo ent 6 — Pe 5 0 reer 4 F 3 at * * 1 0 — 4 4 N 1 K —— 6 Py PR INT w * 2 wth © 
1 1 — . * 5 "#6, . * . agen „ 2 b 4 22 a' _ wa — pre Ts. W — 2 2 * - e 4 
722k -d, n aan 1 — 5 — ” 6 i ” — — : a EE — . — . 
9 * 4 4. 2 ” „„ ” 9 * * " * + * A N 
A. * ä , 
-: rp n 


to, it will appear that it no way differs from the formation of the 


Plur. We were 
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If the formation of this voice of the verb ta call be well attended 


verb to be, except in the following particulars, viz. that the two 
firſt tenſes of the indicative mood are compoſed of forms which 
are derived from the roots call, called, of the verb itſelf, And 
that in all the other forms, where be is uſed in the verb 70 be, call 
is uſed in the verb t call; but where been is uſed in the verb 7 be, 
called is uſed in the wed to call; and where being is uſed in the 
verb 7o be, calling is uſed 1 in the rech to call, Likewiſe in all the 
compound tenſes of the active voice of every other verb, the 

ſigns of the ſeveral tenſes remain the ſame, and nothing more is 
done but placing one of the roots of another verb after theſe ſigns, 
in order to conjugate this other verb through all the compound 
tenſes of this Voice. 


ä . . OY — . * 2 As 4 ** 
„. nhmꝛenem, d 


3 22 W 
RG 9 TH 8 8 3 As 
1 . 3 1 
6 


Indicative MO OD. TRE PAssIvx Voice, 
Preſent Tenſe. | 


Sing. I am Thou art le is 
Plur. 5 called. You are 8 call 4 The ey me * 


Firſt Preterite. 
Sing, I was 7 Thou waſt He was F 
| called ar e tc alled They were) led 


Second Preterite. 
„ * 

Sing. I have been } 8 Thou haſt 1 # He has been 
Plur. We have wt A You have been 2 They Wee 


pollro 


Pluperfect. | 


Sing. I had been ) 8. Thou hadſt been 9 He had been 
Plur, We Ny E. You had been E They had been 
F ir 


1 
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Firſt Future. 
80 I ſhall be Thou ſhalt be He ſhall be 
85 F will be 8 Thou wilt be 57 8 He will be { 
- ** rind 7 Lou ſhall be 0 IJ They ſhall bl 
a | We will be) You will be 


They will be 


Second Future, 


I ſhall have been Thou ſhalt have been He ſhall have been 
I will have been 5 & Thou wilt have been ö & He will have been 

We ſhall have been ® You ſhall have been ® They ſhall have been 
We will __ been F You * have been They will have been 


do 
= 
2 
he 
— 
— 
— 


IMPERATIVE Mood. 


Plur, Let us be 


Sing. Let me cj zled Be bee, cal 4 Let him ale 4 


Be you Let me be 


Porz NTIAL Moos. 
Preſent Tenſe. 


I can be 
1 muſt be 


Thou canſt be 
Thou muſt be 


He can be 
He muſt be 


QO O 
= = 
a D 
. — 


We mult be 


Lou mult be They muſt be 


Firſt Preterite, 


I might be Thou mightſt by He might be 
f could be Thou couldſt be He could be 
I ſhould be 11 Thou ſhouldſtbel He ſhould be 
LI would be J{ $8 Thou wouldſt be] ( He would be) 
(We might bey ( You might be © They might be 
3) We could be You could be They could be 
, 1 ſhould = You ſhould be They ſhould be ( 
We would be] 


40. may be g 15 Thou mayſt 0 He may be 


We may be You may be q{ 2 They may be 
15 can be You can be Ihey can be i 


You would be They would be) 


407 


pollro 


; 


Þ 
ap 
. 


PS 


Poll xo 


The 
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The Preterite. 


(I may have been Thou mayſt have been ö He may have been 


ty I can have been Thou canſt have been He can have been 
© *I muſt have been Thou muſt have been He muſt have been 9 
L We may have been 8 You may have been ) ® They may have been j 7 
= We can have ben You can have been | They can have been | 
We muſt have been You muſt have been They muſt have been 
Second Indefinite, 
- 1 might have been Thou mightſ have been Ne might have been 
w } I could have been Thou couldft have been | He could have been 
:= \ I ſhould have been Thou ſhouldſt have been He ſhould have been 
I would have been 2 Thou wouldft have been) { & He would have been Q 
We might have been 2 You might have been They might have been I 
) We could have been You could have been They could have been 
E.] Weſhould have been “ You ſhould have been They ſhould have been 
We would have been | You would have been They would have been « 
SUBJUNCTIVE Moon, 
' Preſent Tenſe, f 
Sing. e ene OR Ra 22.3% Joined 
Plur. We be You be ee "They be) 
Firſt Preterite. 
Sing, I were PL Thou a . He were 4 
Plur. We were You were They were 5 
2 Second Preterite. 
Sing. I have been ) $ Thou have been) . He have been ) 8. 
Plur. We have been q A Vou have been 5 & They have been] fl. 


4 


The reſt of the tenſes as in the Indicative, 


INFINI- 
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INFINITIVE MooD. 


Preſent— To be called. Preterite—To have been called. 
Future—To be about to be called, 


PARTICIPLES. 


Preſent—Being called. Preterite—Having been called. 
F uture—Being about to be called. 


It is apparent, that the whole conjugation of the verb to be, 
becomes the ſigns of the tenſes of the Engliſh paſſive verb; 
and that in the inſtance of the verb 70 call, theſe Ggns, 
in all the tenſes, not only give notice of the times to which 
each tenſe relates, but likewiſe of the nature of the ſtate 
that is ſignified by the root called. For the word called, in 
the active voice, ſignifies a ſtate of action; as, I called, I have 
called, &c.; but in this voice, by the help of different ſigns, it 
ſignifies a paſſive ſtate, that correſponds with the ſtates of action 
that are expreſſed by the ſeveral active forms of the verb fo call. 

It is the ſame in all the regular verbs, viz, the ſame 
word which has an active ſenſe in the firſt preterite, and all 
the compound paſt, or perfect tenſes of the active voice, is 

applied through the whole paſſive voice in a paſſive ſignifi- 
cation, by the means of the forms of the verb 70 be. Thus, 
1 loved—1T have loved had loved I fhall have loved—T may 
' muſt—might—could—would—ſhould have loved, are active ex- 
preſſions; but J am—was—have been had been —ſball have 
been may be — mußt be— might have been muſt have been loved, 
are all paſſive expreſſions. This word, which bears both an 
active and paſſive fignification by the means of different ſigns, 
ends in ed in all the regular verbs. 


07 2 middle voice. 


TuERE is no occaſion to draw out this voice at large; for, 
in order to compoſe its ſeveral tenſes through all the moods, 
E nothing 
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nothing more is neceſſary than to take the participle in ing, 
of any verb, and to place it behind the ſeveral forms of the 
verb 20 be; as, I am calling was calling ] have been calling 
—T had been calling, &c. So that the middle voice differs 


in nothing from the paſſive, except in the different root that 
is uſed in compoſing its ſeveral tenſes. 


Before the irregular verbs can be conjugated, their roots 
muſt be known; and as the knowledge of theſe roots can 
only be aquired by memory, I have reduced them, in the 
following ſection, to ſeveral claſſes, in order to aſſiſt the learner 
in remembering them the more eaſily, by having thoſe which 
form their roots nearly in the ſame manner placed all W 
in one claſs. 


Obſerve, that the firſt root is called he imperfect root; 
the ſecond, the rndefemite ; and the third, the perfect root. There 
is no difficulty in the formation of the fourth root, or par- 
ticiple, in ing; becauſe it is compoſed in the Irregular verbs 
as it is in the regulars, viz. by adding the ſyllable ing to 
the firſt or imperfect root, if that root does not end in 4 
ſilent (e), and if it does, by removing the (e) and adding 
ing to the reſt of the imperfect root, Thus, /ecek is the im- 
perfect root of the Irregular verb to ſeek, and the fourth 
root is ſeeking; and give is the imperfect root of the irre- 
gular verb 70 give, and as this root ends in a filent (e) the 
fourth root is giving, not giveing. As therefore this root is 
formed in the ſame manner in all ſorts of verbs, there is 
no occaſion to take notice of its formation amongſt the roots 
of the irregular verbs. 


It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that verbs ending with a ſingle 
conſonant preceded by a ſingle vowel, and, if of more than one 
ſyllable, having the accent on the laſt ſyllable, double the conſo- 
nant in every part of the verb in which a ſyllable is added ; as 
zo flir, flirring, flirred ; to remit, remitting, remitted, &c. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXII 
ad the formation of the roots of the Engliſh irre- 


gular verbs, 


\HESE verbs may be reduced to five principal 
claſles, 


The fiſt claſs conſiſts of verbs in which all the roots are 
the ſame. 


The ſecond, of verbs in which the ſecond and third roots, 
(i. e. the indefinite and perfect roots) are the ſame, but are 
not formed by ed, as in the regular verbs. 


The third, of verbs in which the third root is derived from 
the ſecond; i. e. in which he perfect root is not the ſame with 
the indefinite root, but 1s nevertheleſs deduced from it. 


The fourth, of verbs in which he firſt and third roots 
are the ſame, z,e. in WAA the imperfect and perfect roots 
are the ſame. 


The fifth, of verbs in which he third root is derived from 
the firſt, i. e. in which the perfect root is not the fame with 
the imperfect root, but is nevertheleſs deduced from it. 


The ſecond claſs is by much the largeſt, and therefore 
it will be convenient to reduce the verbs which it contains 
to inferior claſſes, conſiſting of ſuch verbs as are nearly the 
ſame with each other in the change or addition. of letters 
in the formation of their roots. 


"T7 I. The 


412 


The verbs of the FIRST CLASS, i. e. in which the three roots 
are the ſame words, are thirteen in number, as follows: 


A PRACTICAL 


The form remains unvaried, which is plac'd 
In the three roots of hit, cut, coſt, and caſt, 
The like obtains in hurt, and knit, and ſplit, 


Likewiſe in let, put, ſet, ſhed, ſhut, and ſlit, 


Imperfe& root. 


Indefinite. Perfect root. 
caſt caſt PR. 
coſt coſt coſt 

cut cut cut 
hit hit hit 
hurt hurt hurt 
knit Enit knit 
ſplit fplit ſplit 
let let let 
put put put 
= ſet ſet 
ſhed ſhed ſhed. 
ſhut ſhut ſhut 
(Ut. lit. ſlit. 


As the verbs of this claſs all end in 7, or d, as the in- 
definite and perfect roots of the regular verbs do, it has been 
thought unneceſſary to add to, or alter their termination in 


any of their roots. 


The verbs of the sECoOND CLASS, in which the ſecond and 


third roots are both alike, may be reduced to four inferior 
claſſes or ſorts. 


The following verbs have the eſtabliſh'd claim, 

To ſecond and third roots which are the ſame. 
But moſt of theſe the form by ed forſake, 
Which regulars ſo very num'rous take. 


Firf 
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Firſt fort, in which the final letters of all the roots re- 
main the ſame; the ſecond and third roots being formed by 
the change of one vowel for another, or by ſubſtituting the 
ſhort ſound of the ſame vowel inſtead of its long ſound, or 
by other alterations WIRD do not affect the laſt letters of 


the roots. 


Read — Rad; ſprẽad—ſprèad; bleed—bled; and breed has bred; 


Stand —ſtood; hang bung; and hang d; but lzad has kad; 


' Whilſt ſeed and ſpeed have roots in fed and ſped. 

Meet— met ; bide and abide in bode; bind —bound ; | 
Find, grind, and wind, have found, and ground, and wound; ; 
Digged and dug, as roots from dig are found. 


Stick Muck; ſw m—+ſwam, and fwum ; +flang—flung, from lis ng; 

So cling, ring, ſing, ſling, ſpring, ſting, firing, ſwing, auring, 

Have roots in + ang, and ung. ＋ Began—begun, 

Come from begin. So ſpin has + ſþan and ſpun ; | 

* &Shine—ſhined—ſhone; and win has + wan and won. 
Or + drank, or drunk, appear as roots from drink; 


And of like forms from fink, fink, ſhrink, and ſtink. 


Stand—ſt-ood—ſt-ood 
Hang—h-ung—h-ung 
-anged—anged 
L-ead—l-ed—l-ed 
Read —r-ead—r-cad 


- Spr-ead—ſpr-ead--ſpr-ead 


Bl-eed—bl-ed—bl-ed 
 Br-eed 
F-eed 
Sp-eed 
Meet - m- et- m- et 
B- ide - b- Ode — b- ode 
Ab- ide 
E. ind b- und - b- ound 


F. ind 
Gr- ind 
W. ind 
ddigged - digged 
Dig - dug- dug 
St-ick—ſt-uck—ſt-uck 
+-am 
Sw-1m—ſw-um—ſw-un 
F -ing—fl-ung— fl- ung 
ang + 
Cl- ing 
R- ing 
8-ing 
Sl-ing 


its  A:PRAOTICNE 


Spr- ing W-in—w-on—w-on 
St-ing Sh-ine—ſh-one—ſh-one 
Str- ing | 0 +-ined— +-ined 
Sw-ing Dr-ink—dr-unk --dr-unk 
Wr-ing S-ink 

＋-an Sl-ink 
Beg · in be- gun — be- gun Shr- ink 
Sp-in | St- ink. 
1 


The verbs of this fort are thirty-eight in number. 


Second ſort of the sx cON c Ass of irregular verbs, conſiſting 
of ſuch as form their ſecond and third roots, merely by changing 
the final conſonant of the firſt root from d to t. 


Build, lend, rend, ſend, and ſpend, their final d, 
In both the other roots, change to a 7. 


Theſe verbs are five in number, 
Buil-d—buil-t—built 
Len-d—len-t—len-t 
Ren-d—ren-t—ren-t_ 

Sen- d - ſen- t ſen-t 
Spend - ſpen-t— ſpent. 


Third ſort of the sxcoxp cLAss of irregular verbs, conſiſting of 
ſuch as both change the intermediate vowels, and add the letter 
d, or t, to the end of their ſecond or third roots; or in which 

ſome conſonants in the final ſyllable are changed to a 4. 

Make, made; have, had; pay, paid; ſay, ſaid ; leave, left; 

Mean, meant, reave, and bereave, have roots in ret; 
Tell, told; ſell, fold, Deal forms its roots in dealt; 
And flee has fled; and feel has roots in felt. 

3 a BE  Crept, 


8 
7 1 4 
1 
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Crept, kept, and ſlept, proceed from creep, keep, ſleep, | I 


And ſwep?, and wept, deſcend from ſweep and weep, 


Clothe, cloth d, and clad; ſboe, ſhoe'd, and ſhod, becomes, | q 
And hſe in ff, its radicals aſſumes. | 


M-ake, m-ade, m-ade, F-eel, f-elt, f-elt. 
H-ave, h-ad, h-ad, F-lee, f-led, f-led. _ | 
P-ay, p-aid, p-aid, Cr-eep, cr-ept, cr-ept, 
| $-ay, 1ſ-aid, {-aid, K-ecep, ept, ept. 
M- an, m- ant, m- Cant. Sl-eep. 
L-eave, l-eft, I- eft. Sw-eep. 
| -eav'd, eaved, Weep. 
R. eave, r-eft, r-eft, | Cl-othe, cl-othed, cl-othed. 
Be-reave;, - _ Clad, cl-ad. 
T-ell, t-old, t-old, Sh-oe, ſh-od, ſh-od. 
Sell. Sho: ed, ſho- ed. 
D-eal, dealt, d-ealt, Lo- ſe, lo-ſt, loſt. 


Twenty-one i in number. 


The fourth ſort of irregular verbs of the SECOND CL Ass, in 
which the ſecond and third roots are formed by ugbt, the « 


| making the latter vowel of a dipththong. The verbs of this 
ſort are eight | in number. | 


8 zek, ſought ; buy, bought ; fight, fought ; and bring has brought, 


Teach, taught; beſeech, Jeſeeched, and beſoughe, 
And think has thought ; and work has workd and wrought. 


T. each, t-aught, t-aught. Fi-ght, f-ought, f-ought. 
eeched, -eeched, Br-ing, br-ought, br-ought, 

Beſ-cech, beſ-ought, beſ-ought, Th-ink, th-ought, th-ought. 

S-eck, ſ-ought, ſ-ought.. -orked, -orked. 


B-uy, b-ought, b-ought, Work, w-rought, w-rought, 


The 
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The THIRD CLAss of irregular verbs, in which the third, 
or perfect root, is not the ſame with the ſecond, or indefinite 
root, but 1s nevertheleſs derived from it. 


Upon the following verbs three roots attend, 
And from their ſecond roots, the third deſcend, 


+ brake, broken, broke, from break ; 
So + ſpate, ſpoke, ſpoken, all deſcend from ſpeak. 

+ bare, bore, born, from bear; 
Share, ſhore, ſhorn, I ſware, ſwore, ſeworn, from ſhear and ſwear, \ 
Jare, tore, torn, + ware, wore, worn, from tear, and wear, 
Cave, cleft, clove, cloven, are the roots from cleave, 
Hove, heaved, * hoven, all Jelvend from heave; 

Move, weaved, woven, are deduc'd from weave. 

Swell, fawell'd, and + ſwollen ; tread, trode, trodden, trod; 
Get, ＋ gat, got, gotten ; + ſeeth, ſeethed, and + ſod, 

And ſodden ; lie, lay, lain; ſtride, firode, and ſtrid, 

And ftridden; hide, in bidden forms, and hid; 

So ſlide, ſlid, ſlidden; ride, rode, ridden, rid; ; 

Bite, bit, and bitten; write, writ, written, wrote; 


Chooſe, choſe, and choſen; ; Shoot, + ous „and fot 


Lay, laid, and lain; 


Steal, ſtole, and ſtolen; 


L-ay, l-aid, l-aid, 
-ain. 


+-ake, 


Break. br-oke, oke. 


Br-oken. 
+-ake, 
Sp- eak, ſp- oke, oke. 
Sp-oken. 
St-eal, ſt-ole, ſt-ole, 


dDolen. 
are. 4 


B- ear, | 
Bare, =-orn, 


Hue and Hoven are of doubted authority. 


| Sh-ear, 


Sw-ear, 
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are. + 


Sh-ore, ſho-rn, 


are. Þ 


Sw-ore, orn. 


5 Aare. FT 
T-ear, | ES 
T-ore, orn. 


are. Þ 


W-ore, orn. 


Cl-eave, 


W. eave, 
Tr-ead, 
G. et, 


S-ceth, 


I.ie, 4. 
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-ave. ＋ 

Cl-eave, -eft, -eft. 

| Cl-ove, -oven, 
-caved, - eaved. 
H. eave, 
H. ove, -oven. 
-eaved, -eaved. 

ove. 

W.ove, oven. 

-ode, -od. 


Tr-od, -odden. 


Sw.ell, -elled, -elled. 
98 Swollen. 


at. T 7 
Got, ot, 


_ =otten, 
-cethed, -cethed. 


S-od, od. 
S-odden. 


| L-ain. 


1 * 
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-ode, 
Str-1de, 
Str-1de, -1d, 
Str-idden. 
H. ide, - id, -1d, 
i H. idden. 
Sl-ide, -1d, -1d. 
SLidden. 
| ode, ode. 
R- ide, 
Aid, id. 
R. idden. 
B. ite, -it, ⸗it. 
e. 
-ote, -ote, 


„ 
| Written. 
Ch-ooſe, -oſe, - oſe. 
Ch-oſen. 
Sh-oot; ot, t. 
Sb otten. 


Twenty-five in number. 


The FOURTH CLASS of irregular verbs, in which the third 


or perfect root is the ſame with the firſt or imperfect root. 


In come, came, come, and run, ran, run, the word 


Which is the firſt root, alſo is the third, 


Theſe are but two in number, 
C-ome, c-ame, c-ome; 
Run, r-an, r-un; 


Gg 


| 
| 
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but they have ſeveral compounds, ſuch as become, overcome, our. 
run, overrun, &c. | 


The F1FTH CLASS of irregular verbs, in which the third or 
perfect root is not the ſame with the firſt or imperfe& root, but 
Is nevertheleſs derived from it, 


Verbs of the following claſs, by ſettled ule, 
From their fir/# radical, the third deduce. 


Dare—dared—durſt, forſaken and forſook, 
Come from forſake ; ſo take—taken and too; 
Wake, waked—+ woke and waken ; ſo awake ; - 
Grave, graved—+F graven; fall, fell—fallen, 5 take; ; 
Eat, eat and eaten; beat, beaten and beat. 
So + ſweaten—ſweat and ſweated come from ſweat ; 


Bid, bad—bid—bidden, fitten—ſat from fit ; 


So + ſpat—ſpit—ſpitted are derived from ſpit ; 
Smite, ſmote and ſmitten; riſe, ariſe, have roſe 

And riſen ; give in gave and given ſhows | 

Its roots. But riv'd and riven come from rive; 

+ Drave drove and driven are the roots from drive. 


Thus + brive has + ſhrove and + fhriven ; tri ve has ſirove 


And ftriven ; likewiſe thrive, thriven and throve ; 


Hold, held and holden; do has did and done; 
And go has went, from + wend; and likewiſe gone; 
Burſten from burſt, or elſe it's roots alike ; 


Help, ＋ holpt and + hoſpen 3 + Ari chen—frruck from Ari 1% 


| -ared. T-ake, -ook, 
D-are, -urſt, D-ared, 7 | T.aken. 
PPP Wake, -aked, -ked, 
Fell.. _* ,oke. W-aken. 
| Forſ. aken. Awake. 


G RAM MA R. 
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-aved, -aved, 


Gr -aVC, 


F-all, -ell. 


Fallen. 


E-at, e-at. 


B-eit, -eit, 
Sw. eat, 


-cat. 
B- eãten. 


-cated 3 -cated. 


-ad, 
B-id, 


Sw-eaten, + 


-id, id. 
B. idden. 


8-it, .at. 


8-itten. 


-at, Þ_ 


Sprit, 
1 


Sp-it, 
| -1tted, 


| -Ote, -OtC, 


Sm- ite, 


R-iſe, -oſe, 


The following verbs are of this fifth claſs, but are placed by 


R-i1ſen, | 


| Thrive, Ove. 


G. o, went. 


G-ive, »AVe, 
Given, 


R.iven. 
-ave, ＋ 
Dr-1ve, 5 
ED = ove, -ove, 
Driven, 
Shr-ive, -ove- 
Shr-1ven. 


Str-ive, ove. 


Stri-ven. 


5 Thr-iven. 
D-o, id. 
RD D-one. 


„ 
H-old, eld eld. 


419 


H- olden. 


B-urſt, -urſt, - urſt. 


B. urſten. 


Help, elped, -elped. 


-elpt. + H-olpen. 


Str-1ke, -uck, -uck. 


Stricken. 


Twenty-eight in number. 


themſelves on account of the analogy by which the moſt of them 
form their ſecond or indefinite root, which is not obſerved in 


other verbs. 


Gg g 2 


Slay, 
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Slay, flew and flain ; ſee, ſaw and ſeen; fly, flew 


And flown ; whilſt draw as roots has drawn and drew ; 

Saw, ſawed—ſawn ; hew, hewed—hewn ; and ſhow, 

Showed and ſhown, But blow, crow, grow, know, throw, 
Of roots which end in e and -own allow. 


Sl-ay, ew, gain. Cr-ow. 
See, aw, een. _ Gr-ow, 
Fl-y, ew, own. Kn-ow. 

Dr-aw, ew, -awn. Thr.- ow. 
S-aw, -awed, awn. Sh-ow, -owed, own, 
H-ew, -ewed, -ewn. 8 | 
Bl-ow, ew, own. | | Sh-ew, | -ewed, en. 


Twelve in number. 


When theſe roots of the irregular verbs are known, the 
formation of the ſeveral tenſes of all the voices is very eaſy. 


The preſent and the future both receive 
Tun' IMPERFECT ROOT in the infinitive. 
In the indicative, their forms to make, 
The fimple preſent and firſt future take 
Th imperfect root; (and the firſt pret'rite too, 
And preſent when complex, or form'd by did and do.) 
TH' IMPERFECT ROOT mult it's aſſiſtance lend, 
And ev'ry form imperative attend, 
In the potential preſent tenſe you find, 

And in the firſt indefinite fabjoin'd, 
Tu' I PERFECT RooT, and thts alone you take, 
When the ſubjunctive preſen tenſe you make, 


Tn' INDEFINITE, or SECOND ROOT will give 
The ſimple pret'rite of tt indicative. 


In ev'ry mood to each remaiving tenſe 
Tur PERFECT ROOT maintains it's juſt pretence, 


You 
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You the firſt participle conſtitute 
By ing ſubjoin'd to the imperfect root; 
But if a ſilent e the root ſhall cloſe, 
Ing vs'd without the e muſt then the form compoſe, 


Ihe firſt or imperfect root with the ſign to before it, makes 
the preſent tenſe of the infinitive mood of the active voice; as, 
to ſee ; and the future of the ſame mood with 70 be about to before 
it; as, 10 be about to be, The ſame root is uſed in the preſent of the 
indicative of this voice without any ſign ; as, T ſee; and in the 
firſt future with the ſigns Jhall and will; as, I ſhall ſee, I will ſee. 
The whole imperative mood 'is likewiſe formed by this root ; as, 
let me ſee, ſee or ſee thou, let him ſee, let us ſee, ſee you, let them 
ſee, The preſent and firſt indefinite of the potential mood are 
formed by the ſame root; as, I may—can ſee, I might—could 
ſee ; and ſo is the preſent of the ſubjunctive; as, , T ſee, The 
forms by do and did alſo require the firſt root; as 1 do fee J did 


ſee, do you ſee. 


The ſecond or indefinite root is only uſed in the firſt preterite 
of the active voice; as, I ſaw, | 


The third or perfect root is uſed in all the other tenſes of this 
voice, viz, in the ſecond preterite and pluperfect, and ſecond 
future of the indicative, the preterite and ſecond indefinite of the 
potential, the ſecond preterite of the ſubjunctive, and the prete- 

rite of the infinitive ; as, I have ſeen, I had ſeen, T ſhall have ſeen, 


have ſeen. 


The participle preſent is the fourth root, and is formed by 
ſubjoining 27g to the firſt ; as ſeeing; only if a ſilent e ends the 
root, it muſt be removed, and 7 ing ſubjoined to the remainder ; as, 
give, giving, not giveing. | 


The PEREECT ROOT on have depending placd 


Supplies the active —— 'ciple paſt, 
A future 


T may have ſeen, 1 might—could have ſeen, if J bave ſeen, to 
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A future form (but ſeldom-us'd) you fee ; : e 
In the IMPERFECT ROOT join d with about „. 


The participle preterite is the third or perfect root with hed 
before it; as, having ſeen, The future participle: i is the firſt root 
with about to, or being about to, before it; as, about to ſee, being 
about to ſee, But this participle, as likewiſe the ſuture tenſe of 
the infinitive mood, is little uſed. 


The whole paſſive voice is formed by ſubjoining the third 


root to the forms of the verb to be; 
As, 7 am ſeen, I Was ſeen, I have been ſeen, &c. 


* he whole middle voice is formed by ſubjoining the fourth 
root, 1. e. the participle in ing, to the forms of the verb 10 be; J 


As, I am ſeeing, I was ſeeing, 1 have been ſeeing, &c. 


As to the formation of the perſons of the verb, there is no- 
thing to be obſerved, except that the ſimple preſent and ſimple 


fir ſt preterite of the active voice, form the ſecond perſon ſingular, 


by ſubjoining the ſyllable %, or the letters /t, to the firſt perſon; 
as from call, calleſt or call'ft; from called, calledft ; from give, 


gi veſt or giuſt; from gave, gave or ( gav pronounced as a mo- 
noſyllable.) 


The two firſt tenſes of th' indicative 
From the firſt perſon ſingular receive 
Their ſecond fingular ; which is expreſt 
By joining to the firſt ſee or . 


The third perſon ſingular of the ſimple preſent tenſe was an- 
ently formed from the firſt, by ſubjoining the ſyllable eh; as 
from call, calleth ; but this form is now diſuſed, except in the 
ſolemn ſtile of the Scripture, and the third perſon of this tenſe is 
formed from the firſt by the ſame proceeding which is uſed in 

* forming 
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forming the plurals of noun ſubſtantives from the ſingulars. 
But there are few verbs which end either in a ſingle For in f 
followed by a ſilent e, and in thoſe the F is retained, as I chafe, 


be chajes. 


Th' analogy by plural forms purſu'd 
Of ſubſtantives, you find in verbs renew'd. 
For the third perſons ſing lar, which we give 
To the firſt tenſe of the indicative, 
In multitudes of verbs, by s ſubjoin'd 
Without encreaſe of ſyllables, you'll find 
Flow from the. fir ft, By es, if ſilent e 
Before it has an , 2, c, org; 
Y final, not in diphthongs us'd, ſupplies 
This perſon by the termination ies; 
C-b, , b, x, and æ encreaſe 
This perſon from the firſt, by each aſſuming es. 


As, 1. I call, he calls; I fand, he lands, &c. 
2, T raiſe, be raiſes; ; 1 blaze——ft ece—forge, be blaxes—pi ece— 
forges. 
35 1 5 — try—tarry—burry, be flies — tri es—tarries—hurries. 


4. 1 teach —paſs—waſh—vex—buzz, he anne —paſſes—awaſhes 
— VEXCS—DUZRES, 


SECTION XXIII. 
Of the adverb. 


V farther circumſtance to aſcertain 

What verbs, or adjectives in part explain, 
Dependent adverbs are by uſe applied, 

While ſubſtantives refuſe to be ſo modified, 


Adverbs denote certain circumſtances to be united with what 


is partly expreſſed by ſome verb or adjective, and not with what 
is partly expreſſed by a ſubſtantive, The 
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The property of depending on verbs and adjectives, ſo as to 
unite with what is partly ſignified by them, is the principal 
mark by which far che greateſt number of adverbs can be known 
from a ſubſtantive in ſome oblique caſe, or in dependance on 
ſome prepoſition ; particularly the adverbs which end in I), and 
are derived from adjectives, which adjectives are themſelves de- 
rived from ſubſtantives. Theſe adverbs are exceedingly nume. 
rous in Engliſh ; for almoſt every adjective has ſuch an adverb 
derived from it. Thus, from admiration a ſubſtantive, we have 
admirable an adjective, and admirably an adverb; from afe&ion, 
affeftionate, affeftionately ; and fo of other inſtances, Theſe 
adverbs are all of them equivalent in meaning to ſome oblique 
caſe of the ſubſtantive from which each of them deſcends, 
or to this ſubſtantive in dependance on a prepoſition, Thus, 
to perform admirably, is of the ſame import with 70 perform 
to admiration ; and to be affectionately dutiful, with to be dutiful 
| = from affection ; and ſo of any other adverb of this claſs, 
| There is alſo a conſiderable number of Engliſh adverbs not 
ending in 9, each of which is nevertheleſs equivalent to 
1 ſome noun ſubſtantive (either ſingle or with other words) 
in dependance upon a prepoſition; and as it may be of 
uſe to the learner to have a liſt of theſe drawn out to- 
gether, I have ſubjoined ſuch a liſt, But there are likewiſe 
ſeveral ſorts of adverbs which are not equivalent each to a ſub- 
ſtantive depending on a prepoſition : : I have therefore placed each 
of theſe ſorts by themſelves in what follows, and have given a 
ſhort account of the nature of each ſort, 
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= A lift of adverbs which do not . in 17 and which yet are each of 
. them equivalent to ſome ſubſtantive (either fd or with other 
| words) depending on @ prepofitton, 


Abed in ſome bed; aboard, within the 1 of ſome ſhip; 
abreaſt, with the breaft i in the fare line; abroad, in or into ſome 
place of large extent ; abroach, in the ſtate broached ; acroſs, N 

_— the 


the ſtate croſſing ; adrift, in the ſtate driving or floating at ran- 
dom; adry, in the ſtate of thirſt; afar, at a great diſtance; 
+ afield, to the field; flat, on a level; afloat, in the ſtate 
floating ; afoot, on the feet; afreſh, in a manner ſimilar to the 
firſt ; afront, in front, or in the ſtate dired1y fronting , again, 

by repetition ; agape, in the ſtate gaping ; agaſt, in the ſtate 
gaſted, or violently affrighted; agog, in a ſtate of eager impa- 
tience from deſire; aground, on the ground; alike, in a ſtate of 
likeneſs ; alive, in the ſtate living ; ; all, in evety part or reſpect; 

almoſt, nearly in every part or reſpect; aloft, in ſome high 
ſituation; alone, ſingly; along, in a ſituation or direction eſti- 
mated by length; along with, in the ſtate accompanying; aloof, 
at a diſtance; aloud, with a loud ſound; altogether, in every 
reſpect ; ahways, at all times; amain, with violence; amiſs, in 
a wrong manner; amort, in deadneſs of ſpirits; ie, at, or 
in a ſucceſſion of nights; ever and anon, or every no and then, 
conſtantly by intervals of time; apace, with ſpeed; apart, at a 
diſtance; apeak, on the point, ſpoken only of an anchor; 

apiece, each one conſidered by itſelf; aright, in a right manner; 

arow, in one row; aſhore, on the ſhore; gſide, to one ſide; 
gſeance, in an oblique direction; aſtew, out of the direct line of 
viſion ; afant, in a direction not perpendicular; aſleep, in, or 
into the ſtate ſecping; aſlope, in the ſtate ſloping ; aſquint, in 
the ſtate ſquinting ; aftern, on, or towards the ſtern or hinder 
part of a ſhip; aſtray, in the ſtate /?raying ; ride, in the ſtate 
ftriding ; afunder, in the ſtate ſeparated ; athirſt, in a ſtate of 
thirſt ; atilt, in the poſture tilting (or being tilted, when ſpoken 
of a barrel ;) atop, on, or at the top; aware, in a ſtate of atten- 
tion; away, at, or to ſome diſtance ; awhile, during ſome ſhort 
time; * in an —_— direction, 


Back, in a ſtate. or direQion contrary to the ſtate advancing or 
advanced; backward or backwards, towards whatſoever is conſi- 
dered as behind ; before, in time, place, or ſituation more for- 
ward; bebindhand, in a dackward fituwation | belike, 1n all appear- 

IH hh ance; 
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ance ; betime, or betimes, before much time ſpent ; fo boot, by way 
of overplus. 


Downward, or downwards, to a lower ſituation, 


Early, the ſame as betrmes ; elſewhere, in place different from 


what is mentioned; endwiſe, on ne end; enough, in a ſufficient 


quantity or degree; ere and ꝙ or ever, ſooner than; ever, at 
any time, or at all times; forever, or evermore, eternally. 


Far, at or to a great diſtance ; fain, gladly; fat, immovably, 
cloſely, or ſwiftly; Forib, out of; + forthright, ſtraight for- 
wards; forward or forwards, towards ſomething that is before. 


Headlong, with the head foremoſt ; homeward, towards home; 


Douwe ver, or howſoever, in any manner, degree, ſituation, or 
circumſtance, which may be afſumed or ſuppoſed. 


Hndeed, what muſt be allowed as really true. 

Juſt, ſo and no otherwiſe. 

At large, in a diffuſe manner; af laſt, in the concluſion ; at 
leaſt, taking things in the very loweſt degree; %, in order to 
prevent; ef, or eve, willingly, uſed in the expreſſion I had 
as lie, i. e. I would with equal willingneſs; /ngways, or 
longwiſe, in the direction of length. 


Needs, of neceſſity; neither, not even, or, nor even; never, in 


no time, or, in no degree; never ſo good—wiſe, &c, good or wile 


in a degree at no time to be exceeded; ever fo good—wiſe, &c. 
good or wiſe in as great a degree as can at any time be aſſumed or 


imagined ; nent, at ſome time immediately ſucceeding ; no where, 
not in any place. | 


Of, or often, at many times; once. —fwwice.—rbrice, at one, 
two, three periods of time; onward, in progreſſion; ; otberuuiſe, 
in any or ſome different manner or reſpect; out, in a ſtate of 
diſcloſure, exhauſtion, or extinction; outright, without delay 
or reſtraint ; outward, or outwards, to the outer part. 

Perforce, by violence; perhaps, it 2 be; pretty, in ſome 
tolerable de gree; as, pretty * 

Quick 
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Quick, with readineſs ; quite, in every point or reſpec, 

Sidelong, or fideways, towards one fide; ſoon, in a little time; 
fore, with vehemence attended with pain or diſtreſs ; ſound, only 
uſed of ſleep, meaning as in a ſtate of perfect health; ſill, unin- 
terruptedly ; firaight—ftraightway, or Viral gbr ua, directly, or 
without delay. 

Thrcugbh, from one extreme limit to the other; throughout, 
quite through ; fogetber, without ſeparation or intermiſtion 3 
together with, in union or connexion with. 

Verbatim, word for word; very, in an eminent degree. 

Unawares, without warning, or without conſidering ; 1. 
ward or upwards, toward that which is higher. 


Within, in the interior parts ; without, in the outer parts. 


The remaining adverbs of the Engliſh language may be reduced 
to five claſſes, which I ſhall take the liberty to call the NeGAT1vE, 
the REDDITIVE, the RELATIVE, the DEMoNSTRATIVE, and 
the CoNJUNCTIVE, 


The NEGATIVE ADVERB 
. 
Tus adverb is uſed to give notice, that the mind conſiders what 
is repreſented by a verb or adjective as never begun, or as quite 
deſtroyed ; ot that what is denoted by a ſubſtantive is to be con- 
ſidered as exterminated or removed from the reſt of the concep- 
tions contained in a ſeries of connected words. Thus, not to be 
expreſſes the ſtate to be as never begun, or as deſtroyed ; and 
not good expreſſes the quality good as without exiſtence ; and John 
and not Fames told me this, ſhews that Fames is to be exterminated 


or removed from the conception expreſſed by Jobn and James 
told me this; and ſo of other inſtances, 


RED DITIVE ADVERBS 
Ay, yes, 10. 
Task are applied as anſwers in return to queſtions aſked by 
way of ſuppoſition, Ay or yes ſhews the affirmative to be true, 
2 che negative. H h h 2 Thus 
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Thus if I ſay, zs the work done? I want to be informed which 
of the ſuppoſitions, the work is done, the work is not done, is true. 
The anſwer by ay or yes ſhews that the firſt is true; the anſwer 
by 70 that the ſecond is ſo. See the Speculative Grammar, 
Book III. Chap. IV. for a more full account of this ſubject. 


RELATIVE ADVERBS. 


Theſe are e when, why, wherefore, how, where, whither, whence, 
whether, while, till, untill, 


Tun v have all been explained in what is ſaid of the relative 
pronoun. All of them but 20hile, till and untill, may be called 
interrogative adverbs, becauſe they may be uſed in aſking queſtions. 
The reaſon why they may be ſo uſed appears in what is laid of 
the relative and interrogative pronouns. 


The adverbs whereat, whereby , wherein, whereinto, whereof, where 
on, or «whereupon, whereſoever, whereto, whereunto, wherewith or 
wherewithall, are alſo of this claſs, for they are only other forms 
analogous to oblique caſes of which or what. Thus, whereat is 
equivalent to at which; whereby, to by which, or by what ; wherein, 
to in which, or in what ; whereinto, to into which ; whereof, to of 
which ; whereon, or whereupon, to on which time; whereſoever, to 
at what place ſoever ; whereto, or whereunto, to unto what, or which, 
wherewith, or wherewithall, to with what, or with which, 


The forms of theſe adverbs, which are equivalent to any af 
of what, may be uſed in queſtions; as, whereunto ſhall I ligen 
this or that? is of the ſame import as fo what ſhall J ligen this or 
that ? and ſo of other inſtances, 


DEMON STRATIVE Avr RB 8. 


THEsE are ſuch as require ſome . cleenmfance to 
determine their meaning, and therefore include in that meaning 
ſome demonſtrative pronoun winch has the object denoted by it 

3 aſcertained 
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aſcertained by ſomething already ſaid, or by ſome circumſtance 
attending the act of ſpeaking the ſentence in which the demon- 
ſtrative adverb is uſed. Thus, afterwards is equivalent to after 
this or that time, the time to be determined by ſomething already 
faid, or by ſome circumſtance attending the diſcourſe ; anon, 
immediately after this inſtant time; by and by, ſoon after this or 
that time; ere long, before a long time paſſes over from this time; 
now, at this or that inſtant of time; ere nom, before this inſtant; 
erſt, long before this inſtant ; forthwith, immediately after this 
or that time; hence, from this place, or from this time; hence- 
forth, or henceforward, in all time ſucceeding this or that time ; 
here, in this place, the place to be determined by what is already 
ſaid, or by ſome demonſtrative circumſtance ; hereabouts, near 
this place; hereafter, after this time; hereat, at this; hereby, by 
this; herein, in this; hereof, of or from this; hereon, upon this; 
berewith, with this; heretofore, the ſame as fermerly or erſt; 
hither, to this place, the place to be determined by ſome 
deſcription in words, or by the actual ſituation of the ſpeaker ; 
hitherto, to this place; hitherwards, towards this place; at 
preſent, at this inſtant time of ſpeaking ; /ince, or ago, before this 
inſtant time of ſpeaking ; then, at that time, the time to be 
determined by ſomething already ſaid ; thence, from that place, 
the place to be determined by ſomething already faid, or by 
pointing to it, or ſome other demonſtrative circumſtance ; 
thenceforth, or thenceforward, continually from that time; zbere, 
at that place, the place to be determined as above; Z7hereabout, or 
thereabouts, near that place, time, quantity, or 8 the place, 
time, &c. to be determined as above; ereat, at that place or 
circumſtance ; thereafter, according to that; thereby, by that; 
therefore, for this, or, for that; therefrom, from that, or, from this ; 
tberein, in that, or, in this; z7hereinto, into that, or, into this; 
thereof, of that, or, of this; thereon, or thereupon, on, or, upon that, 
on, or, upon this; A thereout, out of that; 7bereto, or thereunto, 
to, or, unto that; + thereunder, under that; 7berewsth, with that, 
or, at that time; therewithall, together with that; 7hither, to. 
that 
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that place; thitberwards, towards that place, the place to be 
determined as above; thus, in this manner, the manner to be 
determined by ſome previous deſcription, or by actually ſhewing 
the proceſs which determines it; 4wh:Jom, at ſome time lon 


before this inſtant of ſpeaking ; yet, at this time, or beyond this 
time or degree; the time or degree to be determined by what 


is ſaid, or by ſome demonſtrative circumſtance. 


It is manifeſt that theſe adverbs all require antecedents as 


much as the demonſtrative pronouns do, and that theſe antece- 


dents are ſometimes to be expreſſed by words, and that ſometimes' 


the adverbs may be ſupplied with what is equivalent to an 


antecedent by the demonſtrative circumſtances which attend the 
diſcourſe. 


The points or periods of time to which the demonſtrative 
adverbs of time relate, are all determined as the points or periods 


are to which the definitive verbs relate. Thus ince, in itſelf, 


equally relates to time preceding any time of ſpeaking ; now, to 
time cocxiſtent with any ti me of ſpeaking ; and bereafter, to time 
ſucceeding any time of ſpeaking ; and the very point of tame to which 
they relate in any particular ſentence, muſt be determined by 
actually ſpeaking the ſentence ; or, in a letter, deed, &c. by 
putting a date to it; and ſo of other inſtances, Yet theſe words 


are not verbs; and therefore the relation which a verb has to time, 
as diſtinguiſhed into paſt, preſent, and to come, by the act of 


ſpeaking, is not a property peculiar to the verb only. 


 ConJjuncTivas ADVERBS 
Alſo, too, farther, furthermore, moreover, befides, likewiſe. 


| Eacn of theſe adverbs is a notice, that what is denoted by ſome 


one or more words, in dependence on, or connexion with, the 


adverb, 1s to be conſidered as put to the reſt of a ſeries by an 
additional 
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additional proceeding of the mind, beyond that which is abſolutely 


and indiſpenſably neceſſary to compleat the ſentence 1 in which the 
adverb is found. | 


— 


Even, ev'n, een; theſe words ſhew, that what depends on 
one of them is exactly as it is repreſented, notwithſtanding any 
appearance of unlikelineſs, difficulty, or contrariety. 


Furſtotb, this word gives notice, that ſomething which is ſaid, 
is to be looked upon as certain, although it be attended with ſome 
ſeeming impropriety. 


Nay, in old language, the ſame as 20, It is now uſed to 


fignify not ah ſo, but even. 


It is manifeſt that al the words of this claſs are of the nature 
of conjunctions; for they ſignify ſome additional declaration 
concerning that with which they are connected ; and this de- 
claration is by way of ſupplement to that of the ſentence in 
which one of them is concerned; and this kind of declaration is 
the eharacteriſtic of a conjunction, as appears fully in what is 
ſaid of that part of ſpeech in the ſpeculative part of this work. 


Some of the adverbs contained in the liſt which is given firſt, 
may perhaps be as properly placed in ſome one of the five following 
claſſes : as perbaps may be conſidered as a conjunctive adverb ; 
and ſo of ſome other inftances. But as I have explained the 
general nature of each particular adverb of the firſt liſt, every 
one may range them, as he finds moſt convenient, into more and. 
more ſubdiviſions or inferior forts or claſſes, 


SECTION 
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SECTION XXIV. 
Of the conjunction. 
| ONJUNCTIONS are the marks of ſupplement 


To athrmation ; ſhewing an intent 

Words to reſume in ſentences, and bear 

To other words therein : or to declare 

That ſentences themſelves muſt ſo attend 

On other ſentences, as to depend 85 

The one upon the other, in the views 
In which the ſpeaker's thought theſe ſentences purlues, 


Conjunctions are additional declarations of certain connexions 
amongſt words in the ſame ſentence, and likewiſe between one 
ſentence and another; which connexions cannot be ſhewn, with 
any convenience, by the uſual manner of affirmation or declaration, 


The conjunctions, when uſed to ſhew the connexions amongſt. 
words in the ſame ſentence, give notice that there is ſome word 
or expreſſion in the ſentence, which is either to be referred to 
ſeveral words, or that ſeveral words are to be referred to it, whilſt 
the ſeveral references do not circumſtantiate each other ; but the 
common word or expreſſion either circumſtantiates, or is circum- 
ſtantiated in every reference. 


And either, or, neither, nor, but, are the principal conjunc- 
tions which are thus applied. And ſhews that the reſults of all 
the references made by it are equally neceſſary for the ſpeaker's 
purpoſe, Thus the ſentence, John and James and George came 
yeſterday ; © came yeſterday” is the common expreſſion to which 
references are all to be made, and the ſenſe of the whole is 
equivalent to John came yeſterday, James came yeſterday, George 
came 4 45 and in the expreſſion, he good and wiſe and mer- 
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ciſul God; the God is the common name to which the re- 
ferences are all to be made; and the expreſſion is equivalent to 


the good God, the oY God, the mer — God ; and fo of other 
inſtances, 


When either is placed before a part of a ſeries of words, 
and or before ſome other part of the ſame ſeries, notice is 
given, either that any one of the references, or that ſome one 
of them, is ſufficient for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. Thus in the 
expreſſion, either John or James may go to morrow, that which 
is ſignified by Jobn may go to-morrow, or by James may go 
to-morrow, is equally proper for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. But 
in, either John or James muſt go to-morrow, only one of the 


ſentences, John muſt go to-morrow, James muſt go to-morrow, 


can take place. As it is not determined which of the re- 
ferences is to take place, whilſt yet it is ſignified by theſe 
conjunctions, that no more than one actually does take place, 
the hearer .is obliged to keep them all in his mind as much 
as the references which are made by the conjunction and. 


Neither is equivalent to not either; and nor is the negative 


of or. Theſe are therefore only uſed to deny, in the fame 


manner that either and or are uſed to affirm, Therefore theſe 


conjunctions ſhew, that not any one of the references in which 


they are concerned will anſwer the ſpeaker's purpoſe, if theſe 
references are taken affirmatively, Thus, neither Fames, nor 
John, nor George, muſt go to-morrow, is equivalent to, not either 
Janes, or John, or George, muſt go f0-morrow. 


When but appears before a part of a ſeries of words, directing 
that part to be referred to ſome other expreſſion; it is a notice 
that the reference expreſſes ſomething which looks like an ex- 
ception to what might have been expected from the circum- 
ſtances which attend the diſcourſe. Thus in the expreſſion, 
7obo but a fool would labour to undo himſelf ? it is inſinuated, that 
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the fool is an exception to what might be expected; for it js 
reaſonable to think, that o man whatſoever would labour to 
undo himſelf ; and fo of other inſtances of the uſe of bur, when 
it is applied to ſhew the connexions of words in the ſame 
ſentence. | | 


All theſe conjunctions which I have Sele of, as joining 
words together in the ſame ſentence, are likewiſe uſed to ſhew 
whole ſentences as depending on, or connected with, each other; 
and there are ſeveral conjunctions which are not uſed to con- 
nect words together 1 in the fame ſentence, that are applied to 
ſhew the eonhexion of one whole ſentence with another whole 


ſentence, 


The whole number of conjunctions may be reduced to the 
following ſorts or claſſes, The CorvraTive, the Dis- 
JUNCTIVvE, the DiscRETIvE, the ConDITIONAL, the Ap- 
VERSATIVE or CoNCESSIVE, the ReppiTrIve, the Cavsar, 
the ILL AT IVE, the ExcryeTive, the RESTRICTIVE, and 
the SENTEN TIAL DEMONSTRATIVE, 
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And, alſo, as well as, likewiſe. 


Tus ſhew that all the references made, or that all the 
ſentences connected by their means, equally obtain, or make for 
the ſpeaker's purpoſe. Thus, in te beginning God created the 
heaven and the earth, and the earth was without form and void, 
is equivalent to, in the beginning God created the heaven z in the 

beginning God created the earth; the earth was without form ; the 
earth vas void; and fo of other inſtances. 


Disjoxc- 
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Dis JuNCTIvES$. 
Either, or. 

THesE ſhew that any of the references made, or any of the 
ſentences connected by them, or at leaſt that ſome one of them 
muſt obtain or make for the ſpeaker's purpoſe, but without de- 

termining which: thus in either your brethren have miſerably 
deceived us, or power confers virtue. Swift. Only one of theſe 
ſentences, your. brethren have miſerably deceived us; power cenfers 


virtue; obtains, but it 1s not determined widch of them does 
obtain. 


Dise RETIVISò. 
But, except, fovi 2 


Tursr ſhew, that what depends upon 0 oh of them is either 
directly excepted out of whe is expreſſed by the other part of 
the ſeries of words in which any of them is concerned; or, at 
leaſt, is different from what might reaſonably be expected from 

the circumſtances which attend the diſcourſe. As we have no 


objection but the obſcurity of ſome paſſages. Swift. 1, e. except 
the obſcurity. 


And in did but men confider the true notion of God, he would 
appear full of goodneſs. Tillotſon, It is inſinuated, that men con- 
ſider the true notion of God” expreſſes an exception to the notion 


of God which men really do conſider, and that exception ſuch as 
could not reaſonably be — 


ConDITIONALS. 
If, if fo be, provided, unleſs, 
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Tazst ſhew, that what depends upon one of them contains 
a ſuppoſition with which ſome other ſentence is ſo connected, 
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that it is true or falſe, according as the ſuppoſition is true or 
falſe; as, :f a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be falſe, Tillotſon, 


Unleſs is the negative of if, ſignifying, F not. Thus, I ſhall 
ſucceed, unleſs you diſappoint me; and ſo of other inſtances, 


ADVERSATIVES or CONCESSIVES. 
Though, although, notwithſtanding. 


THEesE ſhew, that what depends upon one of them ex- 
preſſes what may be taken for granted, and if ſo, that it has 
the appearance of being adverſe to, or withſtanding what is 
contained in another ſentence, whilſt yet it does not prevent 
the other ſentence from being true. Thus, in many things are be- 

| lieved, although they exceed the capacity of our wits. Hooker, 
It is taken for granted, that many things exceed the capacity 
of our wits. It is alſo ſignified, that this circumſtance ſeems 
to withſtand or be adverſe to, theſe things being believed; 
but that in fact it does not prevent their being believed. 


' REpDpITIvEs. 


Yet, frill, nevertheleſs. 


Tu EsE ſhew, that what depends upon one of them is no leſs 
true on account of ſome other ſentence which expreſſes what 
appears to oppoſe ſuch truth. Thus, in many of our men 
were gone to land, nevertheleſs the admiral, with ſuch ſhips only 
as could be put in readineſs, made forth towards them, Bacon. 
It is aſſerted, that the admiral's making forth, &c. is no leſs 
true, on account of many of our men being gone to land, 
which yet appears to oppoſe the truth of it, 
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Causals. 


For, betas ſeet 18. foraſmuch ; and fince, ſo, when, whereas, 
in ſome applications of them. 


| Tres ſhew, that the ſpeaker i is proceeding to give a reaſon 
either for what is already ſaid, or intended to be ſaid, Thus, 
in Chriſt died for him, becauſe be died for all, Hooker. That 
Chriſt died for all men, is ſhewn to be the reaſon why it 
is afſerted, that he died for the particular man who is de- 
noted by him. 


ILLATIVES. 


Derr, woberefore ; and nom, then, in ſome applications 
"QF them. 


THEsE ſhew, that the ſpeaker is proceeding to draw a con- 

ſequence trom ſomething promiſed, except now, which ſhews 
that ſome additional help is going to be introduced to the 
deduction which 1s intended to be made; as, he bluſhes 3 ; there- 
fore he is guilty, Spectator. i. e. for this reaſon he is guilty. 

Now it is true that Fam thy near Hnſman. Old Teſt, 


Sometimes a cueftivn is aſked by wherefore ; as, 
O wherefore was my birth from heaven foretold 
Twice by an angel? . Millon. 
I, e. for what reaſon was my birth, &c.? 


EXCEPTIVES, 

Unleſs, otherwiſe. 
I HAve already ſhewn, that wnleſs is equivalent to F not. 
Otherwiſe gives notice, that the ſpeaker is going to declare 


what is the conſequence on the aſſumption that things are 
W n in 
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in any other manner than they are already repreſented; ſo 
that (when uſed as a conjunction) it is equivalent to, but or for if 
things are not thus ; as, take heed that ye do not your alms be. 


fore men, to be ſeen of them: otherwiſe ye have no reward 9 
your Father which is in heaven, New Teſtament, 


RESTRICTIVES., 
As, ſo. 


Tuxsz are uſed to give notice, that ſome circumſtance or 
ſituation is to be aſcertained by it's ſameneſs with, or ſimi- | 
larity to, what is or will be expreſſed in the diſcourſe, or 
by ſome demonftrative circumſtance; as, were Jas you ? Philips, 


The SENTENTIAL DEMONSTRATIVE 
That, 


Tr1s particle is uſed to give notice, that a whole ſentence 
is to be conſidered as one noun ſubſtantive in ſome caſe. 
As in the expreſſion, I know that virtue is the excellence of 
man; that virtue is the excellence of man, is equivalent to one 
ſubſtantive in the accuſative caſe, for it is the thing known, 
And in I give you notice that the cauſe will be tried to-morrow ; 
that the cauſe will be tried to-morrow, is equivalent to one 
ſubſtantive in the genitive caſe depending on the ſubitantive 
notice, for it is the thing of which notice is given. And ſo in 
Cowley, forgive me that I thus your patience wrong; that 1 
thus your patience wrong is the thing which is 70 be forgiven 
me, and therefore is equivalent to one ſubſtantive in the ac- 
cuſative caſe; and me is equivalent to a dative caſe, This 
latter form of conſtruction will be taken notice of particu- 
larly in the ſyntax, age. — 


9 


This 
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This whole ſubject of the conjunctions is treated of at 


large in the fifth book, Section II, of the ſpeculative part 
of this work. | 


SECTION XXV. 


Of the prepoſition. 


\H E prepoſitions are as marks deſign'd 
Of modes of thought exerted, when the mind 
By ſubſtantives ſo circumſtantiates, 
Or objects nam'd by nouns, or verbal ſtates, 
That ſev'ral things unite in diff rent views, 
And no encreaſe of number thence enſues, 


It is the capital property of a prepoſition, that when by 
means thereof a ſubſtantive is placed in dependance upon 
another ſubſtantive, or verb, the compound expreſſion denotes 
the conception of an object, or ſtate, no ways encreaſed in 
number, although the parts of the conception are ſeparate and 
diſtin in the mind, till they are united by the particular 
mode of thought which the prepoſition denotes. Thus he 
Creator of the univerſe, denotes but one object, although 
two diſtin objects, viz. the Creator and the univerſe, are 
concerned in the expreſſion, And 70 prefide over the univerſe, 
denotes but one verbal ſtate, although the object anverſe, as 
well as the ſtate 20 prefige, is concerned in the expreſſion ; 
and ſo of other inſtances, Therefore the prepoſitions are 
not meer marks of relations amongſt objects and ſtates, but 
directions to the mind to apply its diſcurſive powers in cer- 
tain manners, in order to circumſtantiate that which is denoted 
by a noun or verb, by what is denoted by a ſubſtantive that 
depends on ſuch noun or verb by the means of a prepoſition. 
For objects eſſentially ſeparate, howſoever telated to each other, 
3 - Can 
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can never by that relation unite into an object not encreaſed 
in number. But the conceptions of theſe objects may be 
_ uſed in aſſiſting the mind to circumſtantiate verbal ſtates, or 
other objects, dy certain modes of proceeding of the mind 
itſelf; and different marks may be uſed to denote different 
modes of proceeding, and the prepoſitions are ſuch marks. 


Relations very different in themſelves may be apprehended 
and applied by the ſame mode of proceeding, and therefore 
it frequently happens, in the uſe of language, that very 
different relations are denoted by the ſame prepoſition. Thus 
in the two Engliſh expreflions, to be at a place — to be at 
cards, two very different relations are denoted by the prepo- 
ſition af, but they are both conceived to be apprehended and 
applied by the- ſame mode of operation, and therefore are 
both denoted by the ſame fign at; and ſo of all other in- 
ſtances of the uſe of a prepoſition. This is the reaſon that 
meer cuſtom has ſo much power in the application of this 
part of ſpeech in all languages. For as different ſorts of re- 
lations may be denoted by the ſame prepoſition, there are 
no certain means of knowing what ſorts of relations are actually 
denoted by à particular prepoſition in a particular language, 
but by obſerving the uſe of that language, and thence de- 
termining the various applications of the ſame prepoſition which 
ſuch uſe or cuſtom has eſtabliſhed, 


The prepoſitions are alia for two different purpoſes in lan- 
guage, viz. either to connect one word with another in continued 
diſcourſe; or in fixed union or compoſition with ſome one word, 

ſo that both the prepoſition, and the word with which it is united, 
are conſidered together as one compound word. Few of the 
original Engliſh prepoſitions are uſed in inſeparable | compoſition ; 
for moſt of our compound words have been borrowed from the 


Latin or Greck ; and therefore the e of theſe languages 


uſually appear in ſuch words. 
The 
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The e Engliſh prepolitions appear in the following liſt, 


Afore, before. Through, thorough, theodghour, 

Againſt. Out of, without, 

Beſide, beſides. After, behind. 

Near, nigh, and (by, denoting Beyond, 

vicinity of place,) Off, from, 
With. Above, over. 
Toward, towards to, unto, into. On, upon. 
At. Below, beneath, underneath, 

* within. Up. Down. 

Between, betwixt, 0. 
Among, amongft, By. 

1 Amidſt. For. 

About, around. | | Than. 


All theſe, except of, by, for, and than, are uſed to denote 
relations of place, and by analogy, to denote the connections 
amongſt objects which are not capable of local ſituation. An 
account of the principal applications of each of them will be 

given in the ſyntax. 


The principal of the French prepoſitions, which are found 
in inſeparable compoſition in Engliſh words, are, contre or 
counter, em, en, entre or enter, pour, ſur. 

Thoſe of the Latin are, ab, ad, ante, circum, con, contra, 4. di, 
dis, e or ex, extra, in, inter, intro, ob, per, poſt, pre, preter, 
pro, re, retro, ſub, futrer, ſuper, trans, 

Thoſe of the Greek are, ampbi, ana, anti, apo, cata, dia, epi, 


ex, en, hyper, Hypo, meta, para, pert, pro, pros, ſyn, or ſym. 


Theſe prepoſitions, as likewiſe ſome few of thoſe which are 
originally Engliſh, are placed in compoſition at the beginning of 
words ; and frequently the compound word has a very different 
ſenſe to that which the parts whereof it is compounded ſeem to 
r denota 
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denote, Thus to undertake, an undertaker, do not ſignify the 
action of taking the under-part of any thing, nor the perſon 
who does ſo; but the action of entering into an obligation to per- 
form or execute ſomething, and the perſon who enters into ſuch 
obligation; and ſo of many other inſtances. 


| The Engliſh prepoſitions are frequently ſubjoined to verbs, ſo 
= as to make a kind of compound verbs differing in ſignification 

| from the ſimple verbs. Thus, 0 diſpenſe is of the ſame meaning 
with 70 diſtribute ; but to diſpenſe with is of the ſame import as 
to excuſe or diſannul ; as, to diſpenſe with a man's attendance, means 
to excuſe his attendance, or to be ſatisfied with his not attending; and 
to diſpenſe with an oath, means to diſannul the fett of it, The 
Engliſh language has many of its verbs thus compounded, as may 
be ſeen in Mr. Johnſon's excellent dictionary of the language. 


- W Re % 7 EAA. 


* 


SECTION XXVI. 
Of the inter jection. 


4 8 HE ſev'ral ſounds which unconnected ſtart, 
| Expreſſive of emotions of the heart; 

And words which we in ſituations uſe 

| That regular connected ſpeech refuſe, 

= | Are interjections, form'd to repreſent, 

With inſtant force, the ſpeaker's main intent, 


This part of ſpeech uſually expreſſes ſome ſudden emotion 
of the mind of the ſpeaker : or his intention, when he is in ſome 
ſituation which makes him incapable of holding connected con- 
verſation with the hearer. The interjections therefore are incon- 
| nective in their nature, and each of them ſingly is a declaration 
| of the ſituation of the ſpeaker's mind, or of his intention, if 
| he is too far diſtant from the hearer, or otherwiſe incapacitated 
from holding continued converſation with him, 
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The principal * of the Engliſh language are the 
3 


Adieu, an expreſſion of the good wiſhes of the ſpeaker for a 
| perſon of whom he is taking leave. 
Ab! an expreſſion of diſlike, ſorrow, contemptuous exultation, 


or plaintive compaſſion in the ſpeaker, 0 or in thoſe who are 
repreſented as ſpeaking. 


Ab that, of great concern that things ſhould be as they are re- 
preſented, but of little hope that they are ſo. 


Aba! of pleaſing ſurpriſe, or contemptuous exultation, 
Alack ! of ſorrow, real or ironical, 


Alack aday ! the ſame as alack. 

Alas] of lamenting ſorrow, pity or concern. 

Alas the day! alas the while! the ſame as ah unhappy 671 ah 
unhappy time 

Aroynt, avaunt, or be gone. Uſed to a witch. 

Avaunt, be gone inſtantly. 

Fob, an indication of abhorrence in the ſpeaker. 

H, of diſapprobation, a word of reproof. 

+ Go 7, of exhortation with contempt. 

Ha ! of ſurprize. 

Ha, ha, or he, he, laughter. 

Hab, an indication of the exertion of ſome violent effort. 

Hail, ſolemn falutation at meeting. 

Halloo, incitement to dogs to purſue. the chace. | 

Hark ! an exhortation to liſten. 

Havock ! incitement to ſlaughter. 

Heigh bo ! an indication of uneaſy languor. 

Hey, joyous congratulation or exhortation. 

Hey day ! an indication of wonder attended with chearfulneſs. 

Hiſt, an exhortation to ſilence. 

Ho, or hoa, notice to attend to what the ſpeaker i is going to ſay. 

Holla, notice to ſome one at a great diſtance to ſtop and attend. 

Hum, a notice of deliberation in the ſpeaker, proceedin g from 

doubt. K k k 2 Hub, 


Silence, the ſame as peace. 
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Huſh, the ſame as bit. 


Huzza, an expreſſion of exulting joy. 

Lo, and ſometimes /a, an exhortation to give attention, properly 
to ſome object of fi ght, dut ſometimes applied to other things, 
either expreſſed or underſtood, 

Mum, an exhortation to continue in ſilence. 

O, an indication of wiſhing or being anxious either from deſire 
of ſomething good, or from apprehenen of ſomething evil. 


This particle! is alſo uſed in the ſolemn. farm of the. vocative 
caſe, and is a notice to the perſon to whole name it is prefixed, 
that he is the perſon to whom the ſolemn addreſs is made. In 
poetry and in folemn language, it ſometimes bappens that inani- 


mate things are conſidered as perſons, and are addreſſed. by O- 


O, an injunction to retire, proceeding from diſguſt in the ſpeaker, 
at the near ſituation of ſome object. 


Oh an indication of bodily pain, ſorrow, or W 2 at any  dif- 
agreeable object. 


Peace, an injunction to defift from ſpeaking. 


Piſh, or f/haw, or pugh, Indications of diſguſt | aiended with 


contempt. 
See, the ſame as h. 


So, or ſo then, an indication that the 
certainty of what he is going to  fay, although he y=uo no 
reaſon why he is fatisfred. 

Soft, an injunction not to proceed ſo faſt. 

Soho, a ſignification to a perſon at a great diftance, that the 
perſon who ſpeaks directs his words to the diſtant perſon, 

Strange] an indication of wonder in the ſpeaker, 

Tuſh, or tut, an indication of contempt in the. ſpeaker. 

+ Welaway, or I weladay ! the ſame as alas ! or alas the day! 

Welcome, a ſignification of; joy in the ſpeaker at the arrival of a 
ſtranger. 

Well done, an expreſſion of approbation in the ſpeaker of what 


1s done, Mell 


ſpeaker is ſatisfied of the 
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Fell met, an exprefſion of ſatisfaction in the ſpeaker at the meet- 


ing of another perſon. 


Mhat? an indication of ſurpriſe produeing a queſtion, 
What bo, the fame as hola, or obo. 


It is manifeſt that theſe interjections are all affirmations either 
declarative, imperative, or optative ; and conſequently that each 


of them is equivalent to a full ſentence containing a definitive verb, 


either of the indicative or the imperative or the optative mood in 
it, But the demonſtrative circumſtances which attend the uſe of 
an interjection make it unneceſſary, and ſometimes impoſſible, to 
form a regular ſentence to declare what the interjection denotes ; 
as when hola or ſoho are uſed to ſome perſon at a great diſtance 


from the ſpeaker. Theſe circumſtances always exiſt at the time 


when the interjections are uſed, and therefore an interjection is 
always equivalent to a ſentence containing a definitive verb of the 
preſent tenſe in it, i. e. a definitive verb which relates to time, 


not preceding or ſucceeding, but coexiſtent with the time in which 


the interjection is actually pronounced. Hence it appears, that 
the property of affirmation it not peculiar to the definitive verb 
only, but is common to it with the interjection: only, in the uſe 
of interjections, the ſubject of affirmation is ſupplied by demon- 
ſtrative circumſtances ; whereas, in the uſe of a definitive verb, 


the ſubject is expreſſed by one or more words which are equiva- 
tent to one noun ſubſtantive in the nominative caſe. 
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A 


Practical Grammar 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BOOK II. 
OF 8$YNTAL 


H 18 part of grammar conſiſts of rules directing how to 


various conceptions of the mind of man, 


In order to produce this effect, it is neceſſary not only to 
repreſent all the words of a ſeries as united together ; but 
likewiſe to give notice which of the words are to be taken in 

immediate connexion with each other: for the very ſame words 
may be placed in various orders; and in ſome of the orders it 


may not be eaſy to diſcern which words are to be conſidered as 
immediately connected together. In the Latin and Greek, 


that correſpondence of termination which is obſerved SLID | 
the numbers and perſons of ſubſtantives and definitive verbs; of 


gender, number, and caſe, between ſubſtantives and adjectives ; ; 


and of gender, number, and perſon, between the relative and 
perſonal pronouns and their antecedents; is made uſe of to direct 
to thoſe words which are to be conſidered as immediately united, 


although they are not placed clofe by each other. This cor- 
reſpondence is called concord in grammar, and by means thereof 
the ſame words may be placed in various orders in theſe 

languages, 


unite words in connected ſeries, ſo as to expreſs the 
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languages, and yet continue intelligible in any of the Fg 
The Engliſh makes ſome uſe of diverfity of termination of 


number and perſon 1n its definitive verbs, and of gender and 
number in its pronouns, for the ſame purpoſes that the concords 
are uſed in Latin, But the principal effect of theſe concords is 


anſwered in the Engliſh by obſerving a certain order of poſition 


in the words of its ſentences. And therefore although it be 
neceſſary in Engliſh ſyntax to take notice of the concords, and 
to give ſome rules concerning them, it is likewiſe neceſſary to 
give rules for the order of poſition of words, and to conſider 
theſe rules as rules of concord adapted to the Engliſh language, 


I have ſhewed at large in the ſpeculative part, Book VI, 
Section II, why ſerieſes of words expreſſing the conceptions of 
the mind of man take the form of a ſentence, and why there 


muſt be in every compleat ſentence one nominative caſe of a 
ſubſtantive (or that which is equivalent to ſuch caſe) and one 


definitive verb. If there is no more than one ſuch ſubſtantive 
and one ſuch verb in the ſentence, it is called a fimple ſentence. 


Several ſuch ſentences may be reduced to one complex ſentence, 


by the means of relative pronouns or conjunctions; but ſuch a 
complex ſentence may be reſolved mto the ſimple ſentences 
of which it conſiſts ; ſo that the order of poſition, which obtains 


in ſimple ſentences, in effect extends to all others with very 


few On. 


Rules for the order of poſition of words, which in the 
Engl. i/ſþ anſwers ſeveral of the purpoſes of what is 
called concord i in the Latin and Greek. 


N ſentences at large uſed to * 
The nominatives before the verbs appear. 
2. But in a queſtion, wiſh, or a command, 
The nom'natives behind their verbs muſt ſtand 4 
3 
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of ev'ry ſimple tenſe; but if complex, 

After the ſigns we nom'natives annex. 
4. And ſuppoſitions, not by zf, receive, 

After the verb or 8, a nom' native. 


1. In declarative W the nominative cat ſands before 
the verb; as, 


Taz Lord Gop FoxmED man of the duſt of the ground. Old Teſt. 


Taz Worp was mans fleſh, and dwelt among us. New Teſt. 


Our vIRTUES WOULD BE PROUD, if our faults whiſpered them not. 


Shakeſpeare. 


2. But when a queſtion is aſked, or a command given, or a 
wiſh expreſſed, if the verb be of any ſimple tenſe, the nominative 
caſe is placed behind the verb; as, 


Is Avr Tux too bard for the Lord? © Old Teſtament, 
BzLrevesT Trou the prophets? New Teſtament. 
Go re therefore and teach all nations. New Teſtament. 
STAND THOU here by me. . Old Teſtament. 


Far BE THE THOUGHT OF THIS from Henry s beart, Shakeſpeare. 


If the verb be of any compound tenſe, the nominative 
caſe is placed after the ſign of the tenſe; as, 


Has Trou EATEN of the tree whereof 1 commanded thee that thou 


. ſhouldeſt not eat? Old Teſtament, 
SHALL T EIDE from Abraham that bing which I do? Old Teſt. 
Do mE BEGIn again to commend our ſelves? New Teſtament. 


Dio IRISpRESA thee, Maker, from my clay 


To mould me man? Dip I soL1cit thee? TOY Milton, 

Be not afraid, neither BE TH0U DISMATYED, Old Teſtament. 

Mar rou 1 happily and long for the ſervice of your country. 
. Danes, 


4; And when a ſuppoſition is made without giving notice of it 
by V the nominative caſe ſtands after the verb, if it be of any ſim- 
111 ple 
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ple tenſe, and after the iso, if the verb be of any compound 


tenſe; as, 

I would make the a of them to ceaſe among men : RRE Ir 
wor that I feared the wrath of the enemy, Old Teſtament, 

Wizz IT jo minded; 1 bere could pinch bis Highneſs frown upon 
you. ETD Pre. 


Hubs THOU BEEN there—thou could}t not have d: fern 4 


* in the ſerpent. | Milton. 


CoulD GREAT MEN THUNDER 


4 Jove Bimſelf does; Juve would nc er be quiet. Shakeſpeare. 


In compound tenſes, adverbs oft are 75 
And ſometimes other words, the verb and fign between, 


Adverbs are often placed between 55 ſign and the verb of all 


the compound tenſes; as, 


T was NEVER BETTER PLEASED in my l. 74  Spectat, Ne; 56. 
Hz woULD REALLY WANT d dictionary dA WOULD HARDLY 


AT FIRST BELIEYE at what a low rate the bigheſt firains and 


expreſſions of kangneſs DO COMMONLY PASS in Current payment. 
I.ullotſon. 


1 HAVE HITHERTO. | ONLY ARGUED againſt the partiality. 


| Spectator, No 564. 
This kind of poſition of adverbs is continually occurring, and 
ſometimes other words are placed between the ſign and the ver; as, 


FI had but one foul, it COULD NOT AT THE SAME TIME PANT 
| after virtue and vice. | ibid 


The genitive by * 5, uſe has decreed | 
Muſt go. before a noun, and that by of ſucceed, 


Thoſe who conſider change of termination as that only 
which conſtitutes a caſe, will allow of no other oblique caſe in 


Engliſh nouns, but this only, which they call the poſitive caſe. 


It always goes before the ſubſtantive with which it is connected; 
as, Now 
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Now Sara: As xa, Wires bare him no children. Old Teſt. 
And he ſaid, Hagar, SaRAtHs Main, whence cameſt thou ? 
74 FE Old Teſtament. 

No ceremony that to great ones longs, 
THE MARSHAL'S TRUNCHEON, nor THE JUDGE'S ROBE, 


Becomes them with one half ſo good a grace 1 
As mercy does. | Shakeſpeare, 


After verbs tranſitive thoſe nouns appear, 
To which the verbs their paſſive ſtates transfer, 


The poſition of a ſubſtantive after a tranſitive verb ſupplies, 


in Engliſh ſubſtantives, the effect of the accuſative caſe, which in 


Greek and Latin has a different termination from the nominative. 


The Engliſh perſonal pronouns, I, thou, he, ſhe ; we, ye, and 


they ; and the relative who; have indeed each an accuſative caſe 


different from the nominative ; but the perſonal pronoun it, and 


the relatives which and that, have no ſuch caſe. 


The effect of this caſe, howſoever expreſſed, is to ſhew the 


object denoted by a noun ſubſtantive, as having in it the paſſive 


ſtate of the verb on which the noun in this caſe depends, 


As in the ex preſſion, John ſees —bears—belps—bi nders James; i 
James is evidently the perſon who is ſeen—heard—helped—injured; 


and ſo of other inſtances of the uſe of tranſitive verbs, with ſub- 


ſtantives in this caſe depending upon them. 


My father peradventure EE FEEL uk, and T1 ſhall ſeem to him 
as a decerver, Old Teſtament, 
If finners 1nTIcs TRE E, conſent thou nut. Old Teſtament. 


Jeboſbeba Toox Joasu, and STOLE HIM from among the king's ſons 
_ which were ſlain, A Old Teſtament, 


Before their clauſes plac'd, by ſettled uſe, 
The relatives theſe clauſes introduce, 
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The relative pronouns are always placed at the beginning of. 


the clauſes which are made dependent on other clauſes by their 


means. This will appear by e's in what will be faid of 
the caſe of the relative, 


A 


To adjectives prefix'd we adverbs find, 
But verbs require them to be plac'd behind, 


Adverbs are uſually placed before adjectives; as, 
And God ſaw every thi ing that be had made, and behold, it was 


VERY Go0D. © Old Teſtament, 
Wiſdom alone is TRULY FAIR, _.._- Miſton; 
The ſecret villain—s0 RASHLY BRAVE 10 dare the ford of Theſeusi 

Smith. 


And after verbs; 1 


Admitting their princi ples to be true, they 4 ACT WISELY, Rogers. 
When he came to die, be made bim THINK MORE REASONABLY, 
Dryden.. 
a Theſe rules for the order of poſition of words in Engliſh are 
' Not ſo fixed as never to admit of exceptions, eſpecially m very: 
ſolemn or very familiar language, and in poetry. Thus in the 
beginning of the Goſpel of St. John we find the expreſſion, Is 
the beginning was the Word, inſtead of, The Word was in the be- 
ginning; and in common colloquial language we frequently uſe 
Jays he, inſtead of he ſays; and Mr. Pope uſes the expreſſion, 
ſounds the tough bow, inſtead of the tough bow ſounds ; and Mr. 
Dryden begins his tranſlation of Virgil's Eneis with, Arms and 
the man I fing, inſtead of I fing arms and the man; and inſtances 
occur continually in which theſe rules for the poſition of words 
are not ſtrictly obſerved. But notwithſtanding this, theſe rules 
are generally to be obſerved in the ordinary, conſtruction of the 
language, and nothing but much obſervation and judgment can de- . 
termine the inſtances in which we may ſafely depart from them. 


I have already obſerved, that we make ſome uſe, in Engliſh, 


of forms of conſtruction like the Latin cake. 3 
three 
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three in the Latin, but might be reduced to two in Engliſh ; be- 
eauſe our adjectives have no difference of termination, either of 
caſe, gender, or number. But we ſupply the want of ſuch 
difference of termination by the poſition of the adjective with 
regard to the ſubſtantive on which it depends, and therefore this 
poſition may be conſidered as a kind of concord, 


The 2 concord; or that between the nominative caſe 
and the verb. 


N perſonal conſtruction verbs receive 
Number and perſon from a nom'native, 


The obſervation of this concord determines the form of a 
ſentence; and, if the ſentence be of the very ſimpleſt kind, no 


rule is neceſſary to be obſerved in the conſtruction of it, but that 
of poſition, and this concord. 


The moſt ſimple of all ſentences which can be expreſſed at 
large, are ſuch as conſiſt each of one nominative caſe, and one 
definitive verb. The moſt ſimple of all words which can be 
applied as ſubſtantives in the nominative caſe, are the perſonal 
pronouns, Therefore the forms, I have th haſi—he has, 


vet hey have; I am thou art — be is, we—you—they 


are; I call thou calleſi—he calls, we——you—they call, &c. 
which appear in the conjugation of the definitive moods of the 
verb, are all ſentences of the moſt ſimple form ; and if they are 


well obſerved, will ſhew the meaning of the firſt concord, 


For the three fi ngular forms of the preſent tenſe of the indica- 


tive mood have each a peculiar termination; and the firſt of 


theſe terminations correſponds with a nominative caſe of the firſt 
perſon, the ſecond termination with a nominative of the ſecond 
perſon, and the third with a nominative of the third perſon. 
Therefore we muſt not ſay, I haſt or I has, but J have; nor 
thou am or. thou is, but thou art; nor he call or he calle 15 but 


be calls (or be calleth, in ſolemn language); and ſo of other 


. inſtances. 
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inſtances, There is alſo a difference of termination between 


the ſingular and plural number, in ſome of the tenſes of the verb 


to be; and therefore we muſt not lay, J are—thou are—he are, 


nor apply the verb are to any nominative caſe of the fingular 
number. There is no Engliſh verb, but the verb 79 be, which 


has a plural termination in any tenſe different from the termina- 


tion of the firſt perſon ſingular, But this verb is uſed as an auxi- 
liar in all the paſſive and middle verbs, and therefore a regard 
to difference of number, as well as of perſon, muſk be attended to 
in the firſt concord, as applied to the Engliſh language. 


Any ſubſtantive of the nominative caſe fingular and of the third 


perſon (i. e. which denotes what neither ſpeaks and names itſelf, 
nor is ſpoken to) may be ſubſtituted inſtead of he; as, John has — 
Fane calls : and any ſubſtantive of the nominative caſe plural of 
this perſon may be ſubſtituted inſtead of bey; as, the men have 
| the women call. But if the nominative caſe be of the firſt perſon 
ſingular or plural, the perſonal pronguns muſt be ed io toge- 
ther with ſuch caſe; as, I Jobn N. declare — ue the under- 
dritten perſons promiſe... There is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, no -nomi- 
native caſe of the ſecond perſon; becauſe every object of that 


perſon is the object ſpoken to; and therefore its name, even when 


It is the ſubject of a ſentence, is of the vocative caſe, But the 


name of an object of the ſecond perſon anſwers all the purpoſes 


of a nominative caſe with regard to the definitive verb, which 
depends upon it; and therefore the pronouns, thou, you, and ye, 
are uſually confidered as nominative caſes of the ſecond perſon. 
Theſe pronouns muſt alſo be retained in declarative ſentences, 
together with the ſubſtantives of the ſecond perſon ; as, Zhou 
Lord art gracious you children muſt be filent, The reaſon why 
the perſonal pronouns of the firſt and ſecond perſons mult be uſed 


with the verb in Engliſh, is, becauſe each perſon « of each num- 


ber of the verb has not a different termination, as in Greek and 
Latin; and therefore the pronouns in Engliſh are uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh both the firſt and ſecond perſons from the third. 


A noun 
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A noun of multitude, 7. e. which ſignifies many objects, may 
have a verb plural in dependence upon it, although it be of a 
ſingular grammatic form; as, The Assur of the wicked 


HAVE encloſed me. Old Teſtament, 
And ſeveral nominative caſes fingular may be joined by copula- 


tive conjunctions, and ſuch an expreſſion may be conſidered as the 


name of a plural object; and of conſequence, if a definitive verb | 


depends upon it, when thus conſidered, the verb muſt be of the 
plural number; as, ABRAHAM AND SARAH WERE OLD, 

Old "Teſtament. 

But a noun of multitude may be conſidered as denoting one 

complex object, and if ſo, the verb muſt be ſingular; as, 


THE MULTITUDE of the city was divided, New | "Sing 


And a verb of the ſingular number may be conſidered as firſt 
applied to one, and then to another of the ſubſtantives ſingular, 
which are joined by copulative conjunctions; as, 

Sanp, and SALT, and 4 MASS OF IRON, 15 eafier to bear, than a 

man without underſlanding. Eccleſiaſticus, ch. 22. ver. 1 5, 


The want of variation of perſon in the plural number of the 
Engliſh verb contributes to the ſimplicity of the language. For 


a plural object may conſiſt of ſingle objects of all the three 
perſons; as, I, thou and he are met together, which in Latin 
would be ego, tu & ille convenimus; which is as if we were to ſay 
in Engliſh, J, thou and be m are met together; and thou and he 
are met together is in Latin tt & ille conveniſtis; which is as if we 
ſaid in Engliſh, thou and he rou are met together ; and ſo of other 
inſtances in which ſeveral ſubſtantives of different perſons require 
a verb plural in dependence upon them, For no one termina- 
tion of the perſon of the verb can ſuit plural objects ſo conſti- 
tuted ; and therefore the Engliſh, with great propriety, makes 
the termination of all the perſons plural the ſame in the ſame tenſe. 


Thus we are freed, in Engliſh (fo far as the verb is concerned) 
from the perplexity occaſioned to children in Latin by the rule; 
3 : The 
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The firſt perſon is more worthy than the ſecond, and the ſecond 
than the third. 


A verb infinitive; or train of words 
Sometimes, what infwers to this caſe affords. 


A verb of the infinitive mood, either alone, or with one or 
more words depending upon it, may ſupply the place of one 
noun ſubſtantive in any caſe. It frequently ſupplies the place of 


a nominative caſe of the third perſon fingular ; as in the — 
examples. 


To HAY RESPECT OF PERSONS 18 not card. Old Teſtam. 
To me To 11vs 1s Chriſt, and To 01s 1s gain, New Teſtam. 
To EE Is to be miſerable. Milton. 
Fro HA DONE THE THING YOU GAVE IN CHARGE - 
Bz6zT your happineſs ; be happy then. — Shakeſpeare, 


A whole ſentence with that before it may likewiſe ſupply the 


place of one noun ſubſtantive in any caſe, and often ſupplies a 


nominative to the verb, But when it does ſo, the ſentence is 


uſually introduced by it, and the ſentence with on before it is 
placed after the verb; ; As, | 


Ir cams To PASS upon a day, THAT fFONATHAN THE So or SAUL 
SAID UNTO THE YOUNG MAN THAT BARE HIS ARMOUR, COME, 
AND LET US GO OVER TO THE PHILISTINES GARISON, Old T. 

IT MAY BE THAT 1 wil ABIDE, yea, AND WINTER WITH YOU, 

New Teſtament. 


This kind of conſtruction uſually appears with the paſſive 


verbs, it is ſaid—denied—thought—believed—foretold—ordained 
—decreed, &c. For that which is ſaid, thought, denied, &c. 


mult be expreſſed by a ſentence on almoſt all occaſions ; and this 


ſentence muſt in effect be a nominative caſe to the paſſive verb 
with which it is connected; 


It is denied, THAT 17 15 RP to the dll of a foe gentle- 
man, THAT. HE SHOULD TRAMPLE UPON ALL ORDER AND DE- 


CENCY, e Spectator, No 65. 
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It muſt be confeſſed, THAT THE GAH FAMILIARITIES BETWEEN 
THE TWO SEXES, ON THIS OCCASION, MAY SOMETIMES PRODUCE 
FERY DANGEROUS CONSEQUENCES, Spectator, N' 68. 


The ſecond concord: or that between the ſubſtantive 
and the adjective. 
\ HE adjectives unvaried in their end 
By gender, number, caſe, on ſubſtantives attend. 
Before their ſubſtantives our ſpeech applies 
Thoſe adjectives which nothing modifies, 
Adverbs excepted : but removes behind, 
When other words dependent are ſubjoin d. 


The Engliſh adjectives have no diverſity of caſe, gender, or 


number; but, without change of termination, are applied to 
all kinds of ſubſtantives of every caſe, gender, and number, 


and coaleſce with them by meer appoſition. 


But it muſt be obſerved, that the diſtributives, every, each, 


either, are only applied to ſingulars, or to plurals conſidered as 


denoting collective quantities taken ſeparately ; as, 


All the congregation are holy, EVE Rr ons or Tux, Old Teſt. 
Er ERY TWELVE YEARS, 


Bacon, 
By hunger, that EACH OTHER CREATURE tames, 


Thou art not to be harm'd, T Milton, 


How unreaſonable it is to expect the ſame proof for EVERY THING, 
| _ Tillotſon, 


Theſe diſtributives are really a kind of pronouns, and as ſuch 


are frequently uſed by themſelves to repreſent objects; as, 
The virtue and force of EYE Ar of theſe three, Hammond, 


Let z acn his adamantine coat gird well, Milton, 


Nor z1THE cares for him, Shakeſpeare, 


Hence the ſubſtantives, with which theſe words are ſometimes 


connected, may be conſidered as antecedents ; and if fo, the 
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conſtruction of theſe pronouns will fall under the rule, Pronouns 
zo antecedents, &c. which appears in the third concord. 


If the adjective is ſimple (7. e. if it have no word depending 
upon it,) we uſually place it immediately before its ſubſtantive, 
and the article before it, if an article is required; as, a good man, 
the large houſes: or if an adverb unites with the adjective, it is 

frequenly placed immediately before the adjective which precedes 
the ſubſtantive; as, a very good man; the infinitely wiſe God. 


But if one or more dependent words modify an adjective, it 
follows the ſubſtantive immediately ; except an adverb is alſo ; 
concerned; and if fo, the adverb follows the ſubſtantive, and b 
the adjective follows the adverb ; as, a man good to others; a bouſe 1 0 4 
very conventent for ſummer. / 


N I yy” ps age, 
3 n N 
JJFWCSSCTCGCCCCCT 6, 


All theſe rules for the poſit tion of adjectives admit of excep- 
tions. For even ſimple adjectives follow their ſubſtantives, if 
thoſe ſubſtantives depend immediately upon a verb, and the ad- 
jectives expreſs the circumſtances attending the verbal ſtates in 
which the objects denoted by the ſubſtantives are repreſented; as, 

to make a man happy; to find a friend melancholy; J left = 
company chearful. And if the adjective be _—_— 
Alexander the G reat ® James the Leſs. 
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As to adjectiues with adverbs, they are almoſt as: frequently 4 
placed behind a ſubſtantive as before it, and before a verb as 
behind it; as, | 


A man exceſſt vely paſſionate, a woman remarkably chearful. 
There is SOMETHING WONDERFULLY DIVINE in the airs of this 
picture. | Addiſon. 
IRT MUCH APPROVE : of the contempt the ſeciety has of beauty. 
Spectator, N' 32. 


And the article is placed behind all: fach, many, and any ad- 
jectives depending on as, ſo, and h; as, all 1E company ſtayed; 
2 fuch 4 perſon bas been here; many 4 lime he is 48 GREAT A PRINCE 
29. Py 
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4 Auguſius; he is not so SEAT 4 PRINCE as Angiiſtus; mow 
GREAT A PRINCE was Auguſlus ! 


The third concord: or that between the pronoun and 
its antecedent. 


IRON OUN S to antecedents muſt refer 
Their gender, namber, and their perſon bear. 


With ſubſtantives we the poſſeſſives place, 
Unchang'd by gender, number, or by caſe, 


All the pronouns in Engliſh take their gender, number and 


perſon from the antecedent. For even the poſſeſſive pronouns, 


his, her or hers, its, admit of no grammatic , variation of 


gender and number, fo as to ſuit thoſe of the ſubſtantive, to 


which they are applied, any more than the other adjectives of 
the language do. 


The Engliſh Peet f pronouns of the third perſon have a 
diſtinction of ſex or gender in the ſingular number; for he 
muſt repreſent a male; ſhe, a female; and it, an object of no 


ſex; or, at leaſt, an objedt i in which the ſex is not conſidered ; 
as a little child, for inſtance, or any diminutive animal. But 
the plural hey equally repreſents objects of all the three genders; 


for a plural object may conſiſt of fingular objects, ſome of which 
are maſculine, others feminine, and others neuter; as, à man 


and a woman and fome iron were in the Waggons and THEY were 
all overturned. 


The poſſeſſive pronouns have alſo a diſtinction of gender in 
the ſingular number; for his ſhews what is related to a male; 
as, bis bouſe—hts oftate : : ber ſhews what is related to a fe- 
male; as, her bouſe——her eſtate: and its ſhews what is re- 
lated to an object in which the ſex is not conſidered; as, 


its ſixe — its price : but their ſhews what is related to a plural 


object, but without any diſtinction of ſex or gender. For the 
plural __ referred to may conſiſt of ſingle objects of all the 
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three genders; as, a man and a woman and ſome iron ſhould have 
been in the waggon, but THz 1s place was taken up by other goods 


This frees the Engliſh, in a great meaſure, from the per- 
plexity of ſuch rules, as, The maſculine gender is more 
« worthy than the feminine, and the feminine than the neuter, 
* unleſs in things not apt to have life, for in them the neuter 
« is the moſt worthy gender.” Theſe rules ariſe in the Latin 


and Greek, becauſe the adjectives and poſſeſſive pronouns muſt 


agree, in grammatic gender, with the gender of the ſubſtantives 
to which they are applied; and when ſeveral ſubſtantives of 
different genders happen to denote à complex object, no one 


gender of an adjective or poſſeſſive pronoun, will ſuit thoſe of 


ſuch a ſeries of ſubſtantives. And therefore neither the Engliſh 
adjectives, nor the plural perſonal, nor the plural poſſeſſive pro- 
nouns, have a diſtinction of gender, 


The demonſtrative pronouns, - tbzs, theſe, that, thoſe, &c. 
are ſometimes conſidered as adjectives; and if they are ſo conſi- 
dered, theſe adjectives have a diverſity of number, and this and 
that can only unite with ſubſtantives of the ſingular number, 7heſe 
and Zhoſe with ſubſtantives of the plural. But it is more eaſy to 
_ conſider the ſubſtantives with which theſe pronouns unite as a 
kind of antecedents, aſcertaining the meaning of the pronouns 
more fully, and if the ſubſtantives are thus conſidered, the con- 
ſtruction of theſe pronouns falls under the rule given above, viz, 
Pronouns to antecedents, &c. 


It ſometimes happens, that a plural object, conſiſting of ob- 


jects of different perſons, is to be expreſſed over again by a per- 
ſonal or poſſeſſive pronoun ; and if ſo, the ſame pronoun cannot 
take notice of all the perſons. When this inſtance occurs, the 
firſt perſon is preferred before the ſecond or third, and the 
ſecond before the third; as, I, you, and he muſt ſhare this among/s 
vs; neither you nor ſbe have dene rous buſineſs, - 
ED 6 
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To things we which apply, to perſons who, 
While that may either things or perſons ſhow. 


= 1 en 
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Av | The relatives who and which have a diſtinction as to the na- 
I ture of the objects which they repreſent. For who is only ap- 
1 plied to perſons, and which only to things; but that may equally 
Y repreſent either perſons or things, 4 
None of the relative pronouns have a diſtinction of number 

in Engliſh ; for who equally repreſents one man, woman, or 
rational being, or more than one of ſuch beings ; as, the man 
wHo came—the men wao came: and which equally repreſents one 
thing, or more than one; as, the ſum muich will be paid, or 
the ſums much will be paid: and that equally repreſents a ſin- 
gular or plural object of any kind; as, the man THAT came—the 
men THAT came the ſum 14 will be paid—the ſums THAT will 
be paid; and ſo of other inſtances. This contributes to make 


the conſtruction of the relative in Engliſh, eaſier than it is in the 
Latin and Greek. 


07 the caſe of the relative. 


HE relatives are in the nom'native, 
Number and perſon when to verbs they give. 
Which characters, when other names confer, 
The relatives dependent caſes bear: 
Such as the verbs require; or other words, 
Which to the relative the clauſe affords. 
But whatſoe er their caſe, by ſettled uſe 
The relatives their clauſes introduce, 


The caſe of the relative muſt always be the ſame, as that of 
Y its antecedent would be, if the antecedent were ſubſtituted in 
b the clauſe inſtead of the relative, This proceeding would turn 
the relative clauſe into a compleat ſentence, and every relative 

2 clauſe 
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clauſe is fuch a ſentence, before it is incorporated into another 
ſentence, by ſubſtituting the relative inſtead of its antecedent, to 
give notice of ſuch incorporation, Thus, the man who ſpoke— 
of whom I ſpoke—to whom you ſpoke——whom Mr. N. N. ſent—by 
whom We are injured—with whom you debated—for whom the 


people work, are expreſſions which evidently confiſt of the ſen- 
tences, he ſpoke—T ſpoke of him—you ſpoke to him— Mr. N. 


fent bim ue are injured by him—you debated with him—the 


people work for him, all applied to the antecedent the man; only 
the ſentences are turned into relative clauſes by uſing 200 — of 
ahom—to whom——whom—by, with, for whom; inſtead, of by 


him—to him—him—by, with, for him. 


In the firſt inſtance, viz. the man who ſpoke, who is the nomina- 
tive caſe to the verb ſpoke ; but in all the other inſtances, there are 
other nominative caſes to the ſeveral verbs; as , you, Mr. N.; we, 
rhe people; and when this happens, the relative is in the ſame de- 
pending caſe which the pronoun he would be in, ſuppoſing that 


the relative clauſe had been expreſſed as a ſentence of itſelf, viz. 


as it appears in, I ſpoke of him—you ſpoke to him Mr. N. ſent him, 
&c. But the relative is always at the beginning of the clauſe; 
and therefore when it is in any dependent caſe, it does not ſtand 


in the ſame place where its antecedent ſtands in the ſentence which 


is turned into a relative clauſe; for I ſpoke of him, if turned into 
a relative clauſe, becomes, of whom I ſpoke; Mr. N. ſent him, 
becomes, whom Mr, N. ſent z and ſo of other inſtances, 


If on a prepoſition that depends, 
Such prepoſition in the clauſe attends 
Somewhere behind the verb, But which and who 
Of prepoſitions plac'd before allow. 
Yet even when thoſe are us'd, the following train 
Of words the e may contain. 


When that is uſed as a relative pronoun, it does not admit of 
a prepoſition before it, but the prepoſition is placed where it 
ond 


1 
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ſhould have ſtood in the ſentence, ' which is turned into a relative 
clauſe. Thus if the ſentences, 1 ſpoke of him—you ſpoke to him, 
are turned into relative clauſes, by uſing hat inſtead of him, the 
clauſes muſt be, that I ſpoke that I ſpoke to; as, the man that 
1 ſpoke of —the man that I ſpoke to; and not the man of that I ſpoke 
the man to that T ſpoke, But if whom be uſed inſtead of him, 
the relative clauſes may either be, of whom I ſpoke, or whom I 
ſpoke of 3 whom IT ſpoke to, or to whom I ſpoke ; as, the man of 
hem I ſpoke, or the man whom TI ſpoke r; and ſo of other in- 
ſtances, Which is uſed in the ſame manner as whom ; for we 
equally ſay, the place from which I came, or the place which 1 
came from; and ſo of other inſtances: but we do not ſay, the 
place ON that I came, but the place that I came from. 


Anſu ring to ſuch, as, fo, you as perceive 
Plac'd in conftruction like a relative, 


t, when redditive to Laab, as, or fo, very frequently ſupplies 
the place of a relative pronoun ; as, 


Such precepts 48 TEND 70 make men good, fngh * dered, may be 
diſtributed into ſuch 48 Ewnyory piety towards God, or fuch AS 
REQUIRE the good government of ourſelves, Tillotſon. 
He has not done so well 4s was expected. 


They bave done 4s much 4s could be defired. 
Of the conſtruction of the oblique caſes of ſubſtantives. 


Of the GENIT ive CASE. 


HE genitives are in dependence ſeen - 
On nouns, when correlations intervene... 


When a ſubſtantive in the genitive caſe depends on another 
noun, either ſubſtantive or adjective, the objects denoted by the 
two 
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two nouns are ſo united, as they would be if a vath tranſitive 
were placed between them, and one of the objects were in the 
active or paſſive ſtate of ſuch verb, and the other object. in the 
correſponding paſſive or active ſtate of the ſame verb. This 
correſpondence between the active and paſſive, or between the 
paſſive and active ſtate of any tranſitive verb, is what is meant by 

the word correlation in the rule, becauſe either of theſe ſtates 
ſuppoſes the other, as the terms of all correlations do. Thus 
the word parent ſuppoſes offs Spring, and the word offspring ſup- 
poſes parent; for the ſtates generating and generated are contained 
in the fignification of the words; ſeeing a parent is an object 


generating, and offspring is an objec? generated, and either of the 


ſtates, generating, or generated, ſuppoſes the correſponding 
ſtate. Therefore we may either ſay, the parent or ſuch offspring, 


or the offs pring or ſuch a parent; and ſo of very many inſtances 


of the genitive caſe of one noun ſubſtantive in dependence upon 
another. And in the expreſſion, defirous of honour, the ſtate 


 defiring is included in the adjective. aefiraus, and bonour is the 


object defired; and this correſpondence is denoted by the ſign of, 
or by of honour, conſidered as a ſubſtantive of the genitive caſe; 


and 10 of other inſtances of adjectives, with a NE caſe in 


dependence on them. 


It is uſually laid down as a rule, that when two ſubſtantives, 
ſignifying different things, come together, the latter muſt be in 
the genitive caſe ; and indeed correlations are much the moſt fre- 
quently found between different things, But one and the ſame 
object may be conſidered in two capacities, and a correlation 
may exiſt between theſe two capacities; as appears in the ex- 
preſſions, an injurer. of himſelf —lovers of themſelves, &c.; for 
here the ſame perſon is tbe object injuring and that which is in- 
jured, and the ſame perſons are the objects loving and thoſe loved. 


The pronouns perſonal are ſeldom uſed in dependence upon 
ſubſtantives 4415 the fign of, but the pronouns poſſeſſive are uſed. 
| Thus 
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Thus we do not ſay, the eflate, Ioſs, gain, faults, &c. of me, 


of thee, of him, of us, of you, of them ; but my, thy, bis, our, 
your, their eſtate, loſs, gain, faults, &c ; 


AdjeQives derived from the names of nations and cities are 
frequently uſed inſtead of the genitive caſe of theſe names; as, 
the Enghſh fleet, the Roman emperors, Spaniſb gold, Swediſh iron, 
&c. inſtead of the fleet of England, the emperors of Rome, &c. 


Adjectives which denote the fixed qualities of objects, are like- 

wiſe frequently uſed, ſo as to be equivalent to a ſubſtantive in the | 
genitive caſe, which ſubſtantive 1s contained i in the ſignification 

of the adjective. 


Thus, a wiſe, worthy, virtuous man, are expreſſions equiva- 
lent. to, a man of wiſdom, of worth, of virtue; and ſo of many 
other inſtances, which uſe and experience only can ſhew ; for 
we do not ſay, 4 man of vice, of folly, of covetouſneſs ; but a vi- 
cious, fooliſh, covetous man; and ſo of many other inſtances. 


On verbs depending of to objects leads 
From out whereof the verbal ſtate proceeds. 
Or to the objects of our words or thought; 
Or thoſe whence things are borrow'd, begg'd, won, bought; 
Or to the things by deprivation gain'd 
From others; or by force or fraud obtain'd, 


A ſubſtantive, when made dependent upon a verb by the 
ſign off, denotes objects in different kinds of connexions or de- 
pendencies, according to the nature of the ſtate ſignified by the 
verb with which the ſubſtantive is united by this ſign. 


After verbs of making, framing, compounding, &c. of direct 
to the material out of Which ſomething is made, framed, &c. as, 


Nun ; | All 
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A the days of his ſeparation ſhall be eat nothing that is made Gp 
THE VINE TREE. 8 ns Old Teſtament. 
The Lord God formed man or THE bos or THE cROUND, Old Teſt. 
Zeal ought to be compoſed o r THE HIGHEST DEGREES or ALL Plous 

AFFECTIONS, | Sprat. 


After ads of lineal deſcent, of directs to the "OY or lincage, 
whence the deſcent is eſtimated ; as, 


Man that is born or 4 woman, © Liturgy, 
Or Priam's royal race thy mother CAME, Dryden, 


After verbs ane 8 the exertion of the intellefiual, a or 4 iſcurfve, 
powers of the mind, of direQs to the ſubject _ which theſe 
powers are exerted ; as, 


To SPEAK plainly or THIS WHOLE WORK. Spectator, N' 65. | 
He proceeds in his inquiry inte ſciences, reſolved fo JUDGE or THEM 
freely. | . ; Locke, 


After verbs of accuſing, convi ncing, admoniſti ng, acqui ting, 
&c. of directs to the name of the crime, fault, Kr. concernin 3 
which the accuſation, admonition £5 — Is; as, 


F any be 1 ACCUSED or RIOT. | New Teſtament, 
The diſcovery of a truth formerly unknown, porn rather convince 

men or IGNORANCE, than nature or ER Ronxn. Raleigh, 

Things that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed Poſfible—HAVE 8 BEEN CONVICTED 

or 1MPOSSIBILITY. Bacon, 

Ie OF THEIR WICKED wars 

Sar them 4D MON1SR, M.ilton. 

T nave ACQUITTED myſe i oF THE DEBT. | Dryden. 


Verbs of requiring, receiving, buying, borrowing, begging, or 
any kind of getting that is not fraudulent or compulſive, require 
the ſign / before the object whenes the acquiſition 1 is made ; Bo 
Hue bey 
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They that ca. ried us away captive REQUIRED or us a ſong, Old Teſt. 
Whatſever good thing any man doeth, the ame SHALL he RRC EIA 

or THE Lok p. New Teſtament, 
The ſepulchre that Abraham B0UGarT for a fum of money or THE sos 


oF EMMoR, New Teſtament, 
They BORROWED OF THE Fan jewels of luer. Old Teſt. 


25 ASX alms 0F THEM that entered into the temple, New Teſtam. 


But verbs of depriving, preventing, robbing, cheating, or of 
any kind of getting that is compulſive or fraudulent, require the 
ſign of before the name of that which is loſt by ſuch pro- 


ceeding; as, 


Why snourD III DE&»yaIvED or You BoTH in one day? Old Teſt. 


The Faniſaries pisarrointed by the baſſas or THE sro of the 
merchants, aol. 


Let a bear xoBBED or HER WHELPS meet a man, rather than a fool 
in his folly. ” Old Teſtament. 


She TRICKS US OF OUR MONEY, | Gay. 


A kind of expreſſions, much of the nature of adverbs, are 
formed by the fign of after a verb, and with a ſubſtantive de- 
pending upon the ſign; as, be did it of himſelf, i. e. without 


being prompted or ſolicited; and ſo, of necg hy, of Rice, of 


bis own motion, &c. 


Theſe are particular expreſſions, 
To be fick—To die or a diſtemper. To ſurfeit or play, Locke, 


To nz TIRED OF THE VANITIES of the world, 


To make svx x or the bear. L'Eſtrange. 
To car our or an unequal management. Atterbury. 
#, e. to complain loudly againſt it; 


Nnn2 | of 


| 
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O the DATIVE CAs z. 


I) he limits whither ſtates or objects tend, 
In names of dative forms, on nouns and verbs attend. 


States of approach, either of local motion, or of the attention, 
or of direction, whether expreſſed by nouns or verbs, admit a 
ſubſtantive in this caſe to depend upon them; which ſubſtantive 
determines the object whither the motion or direction tends, or 
that with which the attention cloſes; as, 70 go To a place—to di- 
rect a letter To ſuch a man—to attend To the di recti on; and ſo, 


1 promiſed to call upon bim—that WE MIGHT GO TOGETHER TO THE 


ABBEY, Spectator, Ne 329. 
Continued APPLICATION To ro public affairs. „ Addiſon. 
Arrrr thine heart unTo InSTRUCTION, and thine ears To run 
_ worps of knowledge. Old Teſtament, 

ill To THIS PLACE 
My heart inci 1wss. 8 Rowe. 
The laws of our religion TEND To THE UNIVE RSAL HAPPINESS of 
mankind, Tillotſon. 


States of adding, giving, inclining, applying, 3 
proportioning, &c. are included in the former, and therefore 
admit of a noun in this caſe to depend upon them; as, 


Addition To a flore—to add To a flore—to apply To ſuch a fludy— 
application To ſuch a ſiudh applicable To ſuch a ſtudy, &c. and ſo, 


 Townicu the kmght A DED. Spectator, No 329. 


The ſerigfaction which it HAD GIVEN To THE OLD MAN, 
Spectator, Ne 335. 
Evetran your ears TO THE WORDS of my mouth, Old Teſtament, 
What be ſays of a portrait 18 APPLICABLE TO POETRY, Dryden. 
Marks of honour ARE APPROPRIATED 70 THE MAGISTRATE. 
| Atterbury. 
In 
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Tn the boſs of an object ws po nor exoroRTION Our grief To the real 


value it bears; but To THE VALUE our fancies ſet upon it. 
: Spectator, Ne 256. 


The ſubſtantives, advantage, diſadvantage, benefit, profit, 

harm, &c. may take either a genitive or dative caſe after them 

to ſhew the object to which the advantage, &c, accrues; as, 
the advantage, diſadvantage or or To ſuch a man, 


But the adjeftives advantageous, diſadvantageous, beneficial, 
profitable, harmful, &c. require a dative caſe only; as, advan- 
tageous, diſadvantageous, &c. To ſuch a man, or To ſuch a cauſe. 
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A kind of adverbial expreſſions are frequently formed by this 
prepoſition ; as, face to face, band to hand, foot to foot, i. e. face 
0PPOSED to face, &c, So, two to one, five to four, &c. i. e. 
{WO OPPOSED IN 4 WAGER to one, &c. 8 


The names of limits whither, you'll perceive, 
Plac'd with ſome verbs as in th' accuſative. 
Such as, 70 give, procure, get, leave, fetch, ſend, 
To borrow, carry, do, make, raiſe, or lend, 
To fell, appoint, advance, provide, ſell, bring, 
To teach, coft, cut, deliver, anſwer, ſing ; 
Theſe verbs in active forms, of courſe, retain 
Double accuſatives in their dependent train. 
And in their paſſive forms they may receive 
A noun which bears the form of an accuſative. 


The object which is the limit whither ſeveral ſtates tend, is ſo 
very eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed in a connected ſeries of words, that 
there is no neceſſity to place the ſign 70 or for before the name 
of ſuch object. The ſtates which have this property are uſually 
called acquiſitive ſlates in grammar; and if an active tranſitive 
form of any of theſe verbs is applied acqur/itively, ſuch form 

may 
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may in Engliſh have two ſubſtantives depending upon it without 
any ſign; as, to make bim a preſent—to fend ber a letter, &c. 


which are of the ſame import, as, to make à preſent to him.—to ſend 
a letter to ber; and fo of other inſtances. 


Hence it comes to paſs, that ſeveral of theſe verbs, in their 
paflive forms, have a ſubſtantive following, of the form of an ac- 
cuſative, which ſubſtantive ſupplies the Pare or a dative ; as, 
a demand was made for ſeveral things which had been lent n11— 
given HIM 


E to nm, &c. 


It is to be obſerved in this kind of e that the name 
of the object to which the acquiſition accrues, ſtands immediately 
after the verb, and if a noun in the accuſative caſe is alſo uſed, 


it follows the other. Thus we ſay, he ſent me a letter —they paid 


the labourers ſo much, and not he ſent à letter me——they paid fo 
much the labourers ; but we ſay, he ſent a letter To me—they paid 


Jo much To the labourers, This kind of conſtruction, by ſubſtan- 
tives placed as if they were both in the accuſative caſe, appears in 
the following inſtances, out of multitudes of others which may 


be found in almoſt every Engliſh book. 


＋ have had letters, &c. that re queſt 1 wouLD civz THE M AN 
EXACT ACCOUNT of the Fair FL the prince, Sc. 
_ SpeQator, N' 340. 
To learn whether tbe frajant, who SHEWED nm THE WAY, is drawn 
in the map. | ibid, 
Upon going To PAY HER A VISIT one morning, HE WRIT HER 4 
VERY PRETTY EPISTLE on this hint. Spectator, No 343. 
Give mz THE DAMSEL To wife. Old Teſtament. 
Prepare uE A LODGING. New Teſtament, 
Eliſha telleth Taz x1nG or In THE THINGS thou ſpeakeſt. 
Old Teſtament. 


—ſold nm, &c. 1 of, lent to * fo nm. 


of 
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Of the AccusaTive CasE. 


The active verbs their paſſive ſtates transfer 
On nouns which in th' accuſative appear, 


I have already obſerved, that a ſubſtantive in the accuſative 
caſe, when placed in dependence upon a tranſitive verb, ſnews the 
object expreſſed by the noun in this caſe, as having in it the paſſive 
ſtate which correſponds with the active ſtate of the verb on 
which the noun depends. Thus in the expreſſions, fo ſee, hear, 


meet, follow a man; the man is in effect repreſented as the object 
ſeen, heard, met, followed; and fo of other inſtances. 


All the Engliſh perſonal pronouns, except it, have an accu- 
ſative different from the nominative, as likewiſe the relative who : 
all the prepoſitions, as well as thoſe which are conſidered as the 
figns of caſes, require the accuſative forms in dependence upon 
them; as, af me, at him, behind us, behind them, above whom, 
below whom: not, af I, af be, behind we, behind they, above who, 
below who, &c. 


Of the VocaTIve CAs E. 


Objects to which our language we addreſs, 
If nam'd, we by the vocative expreſs, 


The name of every object to which words are addreſſed is of 
this caſe, and every ſuch object may be called thou or you; 
therefore thow and you are really of the vocative caſe, and the | 


pronoun perſonal of the ſecond perſon has no nominative caſe. 


We may addreſs e to a perſon, and never ſpeak any 
thing united with the name of that perſon, in the whole of what | 
is addreſſed to him. If ſo, the name of ſuch perſon (if mentioned) | 

muſt appear in the vocative caſe, without any word connected | 
with it; as, My | | 


— —— — — —„— 2 ˙ h 2 en 


. O Lox, art a God full of compaſſion. 
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My heart 1s fred, 2 Go p, my heart is fixed, Iwill fng and give 


8 Old Teſtament, 


If the vocative caſe is made part of a ſentence, the pronoun of 
the ſecond perſon is united with it; as, 


Old e 


Unleſs the verb which forms the ſentence be of the! imperative | 


mood, for with ſuch verb the pronoun is often omitted; as, 


Or 25 thy doors, O LI 2 4x0 »—How: FIR TREE, for the cedar is 


yo.” a : Old * 


Of the ABLATIVE Cas. 


From, by, with, in, fr, may be confiderad as he "Rs of 


this caſe ; - and than after an adjective of the comparative degree ; 


but han is a redditive conjunction rather than the ſign of a caſe. 


FROM. 
The ablatives by from as names we uſe 
Of limits whence the mind a ſtate purſues. 


This fign is the reverſe of 70, and therefore ſtates of forſaking 


are referred by it to the limit hence the forinking - is eſti- 
mated; as, 


It came to paſs as they Journeyed FROM THE EAsr, that they found 
a ou 5 8 e Old Teſtament. 


Hence ſuch ſtates as freedom, deliverance, ee on, abſt - 
nence, reſtraint, &c. whether expreſſed by nouns or verbs, admit 


of this ſign prefixed to the name of the objects whence theſe 


ſtates are conceived to remove or withhold ; as freedom FRO 


labour —exemption FR0M tribute—free FROM labour-——exempt FROM 
tribute—to free men FROM labour —lo exempt them rRoM tribute ; 


and ſo, | © He 


1 
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He that is dead, is freed rzom sv. New Teſtament. 
Deliver us rom E. ibid. 
No man is exempt FROM THE CHANCEs of human li ife. Atterbury. 


Abſtain FROM ALL APPEARANCE of evil. New Teſtament. 
This they begin to do, and now nothing will be reſtrained rRom THEM. 


Old Teſtament, 


It is manifeſt, that every ſtate which the mind can conſider as 
forſaking one object and approaching another, may be referred 
to the object forſaken by from, and to the object approached by to; 
as, @ journey FROM ſuch a place To fuch a place—a continuance 


FROM ſuch a time To ſuch a Hime—t0 continue FROM 1 ſuch a time To 
fuch a time, &c. 


By an elliptical conſtruction, this ſign is placed before ſeveral 
adverbs and prepoſitions which chiefly relate to place and time; 


as, from above, from afar, from below, &c, i, e. from ſome 
Mlace above, far di Nam, below, &c. 


By. 


After verbs paſlive ablatives in by 
The correſpondent active ſtates ſupply. 
And by is likewiſe us'd with names that ſhow 
The means made uſe of, or the method how. 
But by to place referring, will appear 
To Aa adjoining to or near, 


--I has already been ſhewn, that this ſign, when placed after 
a paſſive verb, gives notice, that the active correſponding ſtate of 
the ſame verb is in the object denoted by the name which de- 
pends on the ſign; as in the expreſſions, James beard, ſeen, in- 
Jured, extolled by William, by the multitude, by himſelf; William, 
the multitude, or James himſelf, is the jet bearing, ſeeing, 
injuring, extolling ; and ſo of other inſtances, 


OOO The 
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The fign by is likewiſe uſed to refer to names expreſſing 
the means, order, courſe, or method, by which continued action 
is regulated; as, 70 proceed by fratagem—to live by rule to build 
bya plan—to judge by circumſtances — to advance by pairs, by com- 
panies—to ſell, buy by the ell, by the ounce—to take 4 Journey by 
ſea, by land, by nigh by day—to fs ſtand, live, 2 one's fil 


&c. and ſo, 


Br Tars MEANS ; they would inſert arive at * notions of 
courage. Fpectator, N' 335. 
Such a method as this would very much conduce to the public emo- 
lument, zr MAxING every man living 8 good for ſomething. 

Spectator, Ne 43. 


That prince CONVEYS Limſelf BY A BE AUTIFUL STRAT AGE M into his 


mother's apartment. | Spectator, Ne 44. 
They — that they might t fake Ye N BY SUBTLETT, and kill him. 

New Teſtament. 

Thou ſhalt drink alſ water Br MEASURE. Old Teſtament. 


The fame ſubſtantive is frequently twice repeated for the 
purpoſes above-mentioned and by placed between the two ſub- 
ſtantives; as, to examine a writing line by line, page by page— 
to ſearch a Place houſe by bouſe —to pay yu: year by year, &c. 


When by refers to place, it has the fignification of near 3 as, 


| | - Before Pi-hahiroth ſhall ye encamp, r Taz 584, Old Teſtam. 
| | The ſign of a ſavage man flanding BY 4 BELL, — Ne 28. 


3 „ when it refers to time, it ſignifies that the time which 
is mentioned will be come when ſomething mentioned will like- 
wiſe be; as, we ſhall be gone BY T0-MO% ROW NIGHT, | 
|  To-morrow BY THAT TIME THE SUN BE HOT, ye go Be help. 
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In ſolemn forms of adjuration, or earneſt entreaty,' by refers 


to the object for which the perſon adjured, or entreated, is con- 
ceived to have the higheſt regard ; as, 


J aqjure thee Ir the living God. New Teſtament. 
Br ThosE HAPPY SOULS who dwell ER 


In yellow meads of aſphodel, 


Reſtore Euridice, &c. | | Pope. 
And ſo of curſing; as, 
The Philiſtine curſed David ar urs co bs. Old Teſtament. 
; WIR. 


Of ablatives by with tis the intent 
Concomitants or adjuncts to * 


The name which depends upon this wu” denotes an object 
which! 18 conſidered as the concomitant, or achunct, in ſome ſtate. 
All verbs active denoting ſuch ſtates as admit of an inſtrument 
to be uſed in effecting what is produced or accompliſhed by the 


ſtate, as likewiſe the paſſive forms correſpondent to ſuch 8 


active, take the name of the inſtrument in dependence upon 


them by the fign with; as, fo work—to be wrought WITH a Zool 
to write——t0 be written WITH à pen. 


They flew Hamor and Shechem his 2 WITH THE EDGE of the ſword. 


Old Teſtament. 
If be ſite wiTH AN INSTRUMENT of i iron. Old Teſtament. 


Some verbs neuter admit of the ſign with in the like conſtruc- 
tion; as, 70 point with a rod to walk with a cane. 


We labour, working wita 0UR own HAanps, New Teſtament, 


Oooz | But 
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But many of the verbs neuter take the ſign by i in this W ; 
as, fo fall by the fword, 


Br Taz LAS of God they periſh, Old Nane 


Any circumſtance of ſituation may be applied by with, if that 
circumſtance be conſidered meerly as the adjunct of the principal 
object, or ſtate, concerned in the ſituation; as, 


One cried, God bleſs us ! and amen ! the other, 

As they had ſeen me w1iTH THESE HANGMAN'S HANDS, Shakeſpeare, 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down hill, left it break thy 
nech mir FOLLOWING 1T, eg 

An emperor hid under a cruſt of roſs , after cleanſing , has appeared 


WITH ALL HIS TITLES freſh and beautiful. Addiſon on Medals, 
Rebeckah came forth m HER PITcHER on ber ſhoulder, Old Teſt, 


States of contending, ſtriving, vying, &c. whether expreſſed 
by nouns or verbs, are referred to the object which is the oppo- 
fite, or antagoniſt, by the ſign with; as, a ffruggle, conteſt. 
with ſuch a man—to ugs fight, contend with Jy a man 
and ſo, | 


The younger ſons may be placed in fuch a way of life, as may enable 


them to vie WITH THE BEST OF THEIR FAMILY, Addiſon. 
Plead my cauſe, O Lord, wita Taz m that ſtrive wiTy uE. ibid, 
Whether they quarrelled among themſelves, Or WITH THEIR NEIGH- 


BOURS, gy Spectator, Neyo. 


All ſituations or ſtates of mutual intercourſe, whether ex- 
preſſed by nouns or verbs, are referred by with, to the objects 
which are equally concerned with other objects in ſuch ſtates or 
ſituations; as, converſation, dealings, trade with ſuch people—to 
converſe, to deal, to trade with fuch people; ; and ſo, 


—IWhere the ſapient king 


Held dalliance WITH als FAIR EGYPTIAN SPOUSE, Milton. 


The! 
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That high all-ſeer, warca dali ed WITH, 
Hath turn d my feigned prayer on my head. - Shakeſpeare. 


States of partaking, ſharing, dividing, mixing, compounding, 
&c. take the ſign with to refer to the name of any object that 
is equally concerned with others in ſuch ſtates; as, 70 partake 
of, ſhare, divide ſuch things with a partner, To mix wine with 
water — to compound one thing with another, &c. and ſo, 


Thou haſt been partaker wit 4puLtEzzxs; Old Teſtament. 


He ſhall divide the ſpoil wita THE STRONG. „ 


The ſtates of being pleaſed, d, ;ſpleaſed, ſatisfied, diſſatisfied, 
contented, d. ſcontented, wearied, refreſhed, loaded, beſet, and ſe- 


veral others, require the ſign with before the name of the object 
which occaſions the pleaſure, diſpleaſure, &c. as, pleaſed with 
trifles—ſatisfied with a little—beſet with dangers, &c, and fo, 


1 was very much awed and delighted irn The AePEARANCE of the | 


god of wit. Addiſon, Spectat. No 64. 
A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging of 
children S memories WITH RULES AND PRECEPTS, Locke. 


The native hue of reſolution 
FE ficklied oer with THE PALE CAST OF THOUGHT, Shakeſpeare. 


Qualities or circumſtances conſidered as concomitants of ſome 
fate, take the ſign with before their names, when in dependence 


on ſuch ſtate; as, 70 go with Jpeed—to frive with eagerneſ.— 
to advance with reſolutton—to act with vigour, &c, and ſo, 


Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with eU MENCE about a 
very little point of conveniency? Hs Atterbury. 


The adverbs in h uſually expreſs qualities or circumſtances 


under the ſame connexion as that denoted by with; for the ex- 


preſſions above are of the ſame import; as, 7o go ſpeedily—to ſirive 
eagerly 
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eagerly——t0 advance 3 act * and ſo of other 
inſtances. 


With likewiſe refers to the name of any object, upon or 
among ſt which ſome other object has an influence; as, to have 
intereſt, credit, authority with ſuch a man, with fuch a company, 


. &c, 


But intereſt is ber name wiTa mz below, Dryden, 
1. e. amongſt men below, 


With is ſometimes uſed to expreſs a ſtate as proceeding in 
its duration, and — the ſame time that ſome other ob- 
ject continues; as, 


Mirz nz they Jouriſh'd, and WITH HER n they die. Pope. 


Sometimes with gives notice, that as ſoon as one : thing came 5 
to paſs, another alſo happened; as, 


Miri xs be abe! to his face. Dryden. 
7, e. as ſoon as this was ſaid or done, he pointed, &c. 


Ix. 


amn objecks, when dependent ſeen 
On nouns or verbs, claim ablatives by in. 
Likewiſe the objects of our care, or pains, 
Or thoſe by which its views the mind reſtrains. 


This ſign directs to the name of any object which determines 
either place or time that may be 2 comprehending or 


2 other objects or ſtates. 


As, a man in a bouſe—a borſe in a field—to be in a houſe, 
in a feld—this was in ſuch a month—this came to paſs in fuch a 


year — in the reign of ſuch a king, &c. and ſo, 
There were IN THE SAME COUNTRY Smephers abiding IN THE FIELD, 


New Teſtament. 
1 
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Tt came to paſs Iv THosE DAYS, that there went out a decree from 
Ceſar Auguſius, | New Teſtament. 
When the wife of Hector, iv Homzx's Iriavs, diſcourſes with 
ber huſband about the battle, u warca he was going to engage. 
Addiſon, Spect. Ne 57, 
What would it work, trimmed I THE GORGEOUS ELOQUENCE f 
Pindar? Sidney. 
Such a one does not behold bis life, as a ſhort, tranſient, perplexing 
frate; but ſees it I Wr E ANOTHER LIGHT, Spe, Ne 75. 


But we ſay on ſuch a day—at ſuch a time. 


All ſorts of ſtates which are ſuppoſed to continue for a time, 
may have their names united by in with any object or ſtate which 
IS repreſented as under the influence of thoſe ſtates ; as, a man 
zn ſorrow, tranſport, fear, hope, love, &c. to be, to have been in 
forrow, tranſport, fear, bope, love, &c. 


This is the ſituation in which verbs anbtieg the condition of 
the mind, when depending upon ſubſtantives, repreſent the objects 
denoted by theſe ſubſtantives; for, a man ſorrowing, tranſported, 


fearing, hoping, loving, are expreſſions equivalent to a man in 
n. — » &C. 


And ſo, 70 be in a confederacy, a conſpiracy, a plot, in arms, | 
in trade, &c, denote ſituations analogous to the verbal ſtates 70 
be PT. conſpiring, Plotri ng, &c. 


Any objett contained may be referred to the object containing 
by the ſign in, as well as by the ſign of, Hence, @ chapter in 
4 book, or of a book—the parts in ſuch a whole, or of ſuch a whole, 0 
are equivalent expreſſions; and ſo of many other inſtances. | 


The materials upon which any art or performance is exerted, 
may be conſidered as containing or comprehending the effect of 
2 | yg | ſuch: 
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ſuch performance. Hence the expreſſions, fo work in wood, 
tone, filver, &c. 


And the ſubject upon which any kind of pains is TE 
may be conſidered in the ſame manner. Hence the expreſſions, 
to take pains in the languages —11 the mathematics; to be diligent 
in buſineſs to be aſſiduous in attending, &c, and ſo, 


They divide the whole twenty-four bours among them IN SUCH 4 
MANNER, that the clab fits day and night. Spect. Ne 72, 


Lord Cui ;ford vows 70 fight 1n THY DEFENCE, . | 


Any rate or proportion which is conſidered as analogous to 
ſome leſs ſum or quantity contained by a larger, may be expreſſed 
by in; as, five in the bundred tary oe in * * in 
every he, &c. and ſo, 2 55 


Ten In THE HUNDRE D 1 bere engraved. . 3 BG Shakeſpeare, 


Solemn forms of denunciation are frequently expreſſed by i in; 


as, in the name of God let this be done. 


in THE POWER of us, the tribunes, 


Several adverbial expreſſions a are formed by in; as, in all pro- 
bability, in reaſon, in juſtice, &c, Theſe are reſtrictive ex- 


preſſions, and ſhew that things muſt be conſidered no farther 


than probability, reaſon or juſtice, allows, 
F OR. 


In ablatives by for we names deſcry, 
That ſhew the reaſon, cauſe, account, or purpoſe why. 


This Gen directs to the name of the final cauſe, i. e. to the 
name which expreſſes the motive that influences rational agents 
to proceed in ſome particular manner; as, 10 work for bire— 
to fight for bonour —t0 write * bread, &, It 


\ 


We baniſh him, | Shakeſpeare 
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It likewiſe refers to whatſoever expreſſes that upon account of 
which things appear ſo or ſo, or are conſidered or treated fo or ſo; as, 


Convenient, inconvenient for the ſummer, for the winter, for the ſea, 
&c. condemned, deteſted, for cruelty, &c, remembered, remarked'for 


ſingularity, &c. any ſo, I took you for ſuch a 1 5 let him go 
for a * 


Ile dies for a de rn Gay. 


It is an argument of a light mind, to think the worſe of ourſelves 
FOR THE IMPERFECTIONS OF OUR PERSONS, Spectator, N' 33. 


There is nothing ſo bad rox Taz rack, as party-zeal, Ne 57, 
The ax methinks would have been a good figure ror 4 Lampoon, 


Addiſon, e N' 88. 


The account fer which we exert our powers and faculties, is 
frequently that others may be excuſed from doing what we do. 


When we proceed in this manner, we ſupply the place, or ſtand 


inſtead of thoſe for whom we exert ourſelves, Hence a Jubſhtute 


FOR another, to appear, plead, ſerve, project, plan, contri ve, Sc. 
For ſuch a one; i. e. in his ſtead or behalf. 


In buying, cling, making wagers, &c. for refers to 1 
name of whatſoever is received, paid, or hazarded; as, 70 /ell, 


buy ſuch goods for fo much; a wager for ſuch a fum ; I cannot do 
it for my life; i. e. if my life were at ſtake, 


A paltry ring, whoſe poeſy was 


Fox ALL THE WORLD like Cutler's poetry. 


Shakeſpeare, 


i. e. as like Cutler's poetry, as if all the world had been at ſtake 
on the exactneſs of the likeneſs, 


Whatſoever is conſidered as that towards which any diſpoſition, 


preparation, intention, -&c. is directed, admits of the ſign for 
before the name or expreſſion of it; as, Ariſtotle is for poetic 


ſaſtice Jove was * Venus; be is all for fuch a thing, i e. diſ. 
P p P poſed 


—— — äÜ—ũ—ͤ— 4s —— EEC 


poſed in favour or inclination guy poetic juſtice, towards 


Venus, towards ſuch a thing. I am for you ; i. e. ready or prepared 
to receive you. 


| We ſailed rox Gznoa, Addiſon. 
N i. e. with intention to arrive at Genoa, 


1 The words fe, right, ar, or other words of like im port, 
are often omitted, and for correſponds with what is omitted or 
underſtood ; as, it is for kings to conſult the public good; i. e. to 
conſult the public good is bit, right, * for kings. 


d I were FOR ME He 
. To throw my ſceptre at the injurious Gods, Shakeſpeare, 
i. e. it were fit, proper, for me to throw, &c. 


With names of periods of time, for frequently gives notice that 
ſome ſtate continues quite through the period; as, 


1 5 Hired rox 117, Prior, 5, e. durin g or quite through life. 

| To guide the ſun's chariot o. 4 Ar. | _Gurth, 0 

i. e. during one day, &c. | 

I never knew a party-woman that kept her beauty 1 FOR A TWELVE= 
MONTH, Addiſon, Spectator, N* 57. 


THAN. 


Than is a ſign by which the mind refers 
To that wherewith it any thing compares. 


I have already obſerved, that this particle is (in its general 
application) not properly a prepoſition, but a conjunction, di- 
recting to that part of a ſeries of words, which is united to the 
reſt by containing that with which a compariſon is made, and 
by which ſome exceſs or defect is eſtimated, Therefore an ad- 
jective or adverb of the comparative degree appears in the ſeries 
of words with ban, to ſhew the quality or property that 1s = 

pare 
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GRAMMAR. 483 
pared 4 as, @ man wiſer, richer, leſs wiſe, leſs rich than another 
a thing done more or leſs prudently ſlan was expected; and ſo, 


Thou art fairer T#4n the children of men. Old Teſtament. 
The glory of this latter houſe ſhall be GREATER THAW of the former. 
Old Teſtament. 

I have no greater Joy THAN To EAR THAT MY CHILDREN WALK 
IN TRUTH, . New Teſtament. 


Many of the expreſſions in which han is concerned, although 
they have not the form of two full ſentences depending the one 
upon the other, may nevertheleſs be eaſily compleated into ſuch 
ſentences, by ſupplying what is left to be underſtood. Thus, 
Zhou art wiſer than J. is equivalent to, thou art wiſer than I An 
you love him more than me, to, you love bim more ban YOU LOYE 


me, FC. 


In expreſſions of this nature in Latin, it is uſual to put the 
ſubſtantive, that denotes the object with which the compariſon 
is made, in the ablative caſe; as, me ſapientior es, which (if than 
be conſidered as a ſign of the ablative caſe) may be tranſlated, 
thou art wiſer than me. The beſt Engliſh writers r conſidered 


_ than as ſuch a ſign; as, 

Du are a much greater hſer than ME, ay Swift. 

She ſu Here more than uE. Swift, 

A ſtone is weighty and ſand heavy, but a fool's wrath is heavier 
than Taz mM both, Old Teſtament, 

Thou art a girl as much brighter than HER, 11} 

As he was a poet fublimer than ME, : Price, 10 
If cheſe expreſſions are compleated into full ſentences, they 100 


will become, you are a much greater loſer than I 4m— ſhe ſuffers jj. [| 
more than ISUrrERX—2 fool's wrath is heavier than Ter both ans | 11.10 
—fthou art a girl as much brighter than suhE was, as he was a poet j Ul 
ſublimer than I Au. But if the expreſſions are turned into rela- 10 
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tive clauſes, by ſubſtituting the relative inſtead of the perſonal 
pronouns, the clauſes will be, I than wnom you are a much 
greater loſer—T than wnou ſhe ſuffers more—ſand and flone Tr a 
BOTH νjmUH a fool's wrath is heavier —ſhe than waou thou art a 
g7 rl as much bri ghter—1 than wnom be was a fublimer poet; and 
in all theſe inſtances it is evident, that the relative is in an oblique 
caſe by the force of the ſign than. Therefore it ſeems to me 
< that the expreſſions, you are a much greater loſer than mz, and 
the reſt of that form, muſt be allowed of in grammar; and if 
ſo, than, which is moſt uſually a conjunction, muſt on ſome 
occaſions be allowed likewiſe to be a prepoſition or ſign of an 
oblique caſe; juſt as for muſt likewiſe be allowed to be. For 
whether the ſentences are ſupplied, in which Zhan is concerned, 
or the oblique cafes, me, them, ber, are uſed, and the ſentences 
are not dire&ly made up, the reſult will amount either way to the 3 
ſame thing ; only if the ſentences are ſupplied, the mode of | 
eſtimation is conceived to be of one kind; and if the oblique 
caſes are uſed, the mode is conceived to be of another kind 
and therefore the form of expreſſion varies when the mode of 
eſtimation does ſo, although the reſult of either form amounts 
to the ſame thing. The reaſon why one and the ſame complex 
object or ſtate may be expreſſed by different modes of eſtima- 
tion, is ſhewn at large, Book I, Section XIV; and Book V. 
Section III, of the Speculative Grammar. 


0 f the conſtruttion of ſubPantives in 2 coſe 


AMES to intitle or deſcribe deſign'd 
Conceptions rais'd already in the mind 

By other names, mult the ſame caſes bear 

In which the names that firſt are us'd appear. 
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Sometimes no verb like caſes comes between; 
But the verb ſubſtantive may intervene: 
Likewiſe ſuch paſſive verbs, as nam d, efleem'd, 


Accounted, made, intitled, call*d or deem d. 


G RAM MA R. 


48.5 
When ſeveral names, each of which equally denotes one and 


the ſame object, are applied together in order to deſcribe or _ 
ſuch object more fully, theſe names are in the ſame caſe; 


TE Lon Au. Iſoszs THE SERVANT of the Lord. 
Old Teſtament, 
Fzsus of Nazareth Tus Kine of the Jews. New Teſtament. 
Simon PETER, A SERVANT and AN APOSTLE of TFeſus Chriſt. ibid. 
To poſſeſs vations greater and mightier than thyſelf, 4 PEOPLE 
great and tall, THz CHILDREN of the Anakims, Old Teſtament, 


This manner of conſtruction is wn called appoſition in 
grammar, X 


The forms of the verb ſubſtantive, 1. e. of the verb 70 be, may 


connect any two names. of one and the fame object in the ſame 
caſe ; as, 


GoDLINESS IS GREAT RICHES, if a man be content with that he 
| bath. New Teſtament, 
TRUTH Was THE FOUNDER of the family, Fpectator, N* 35. 
Menippus knew 1T to be THE PRATER of bis friend Licander. 


. Spectator, N' 391. 


In this laſt example, it and the prayer are both of the accuſa- 
tive caſe, as denoting the thing which was known. 


The expreſſion, it to be the prayer, is equivalent to, that it 
was the prayer. The reaſon of this coincidence of the two 


forms, is given at Book VI, Section II, page 282, of the Spe- 
culative Grammar ; ; and ſo, 


The Lord ſent me lo anoint THEE To BE KING over Iſrael, oN Teſt. 


is equivalent to, The Lord ſent me to anoint thee, THAT THOU 
SHOULDEST BE KING over Iſrael, 


Likewiſe the paſſive verbs, named, accounted, &c. may con- 
nect two names of the ſame object in the ſame caſe; as, a child 


named 
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named John—ſuch a one is made a Judge—ic appointed onbeſſader 


to ſuch a court; and ſo, 


Man is ſaid to be 4 s0ctapLE ANIMAL, Spectator, Ne g, 

1] am ons os THOSE DESPICABLE CREATURES CALLED A cHAu- 
BERMAID. | Spectator, No 366. 

I and ur so So Zo lte ſhall be accounted OFFENDERS, Old Tet, | 


The active ſorms of the verbs ti admit of the 


two names of the ſame object in the accuſative caſe; as, to name a 
child Fohn—to make Jn a man a judge; ; and ſo, 


1 ever thought 11 4 MosT 1MPIOUS BLASPHEMY aainh that holy 
religion, to father any thing upon it that eafily tended ro MARE A 


Fleetwood. 


FREE AND HAPPY PEOPLE SLAVES, 


The Lord which choſe me before fate, b ME RULER | 


cover the people of the Lord. Old Teſtament. 
The Lord bath efabliſhed „„ ibid. 


Of the conflratiion of fongle words, or of ſerigſes of 


words, fo as to have the effeft of one nun ſubſtantive 


in Jos caſe, although without any 2 An or prepoſition. 


H' infinitive, and what on it depends, .. 


Oft as a name on nouns and verbs attends, 
This form may names of any caſe ſupply ; 
But chiefly ſhews the cauſe or purpoſe why, 
And with the verb 70 be it aſcertains 
Appointed ſtates, or thoſe which any rule ordains. 


The verb in the infinitive mood, either without or with other 


words in dependence upon it, may ſtand in any connexion with 


other words in which a noun ſubſtantive may ſtand, Thus in, 


Shakeſpeare. 


To BZ Or NOT TO BE; that is the queſtion, 


79 


To be or not to be, is in effect a ſubſtantive in the nominative 
caſe. And in, 


1 had the mi fortune 70 BE AN UNCLE before I knew my nephews 
from my neces, Spectator, N 402. 


The misfortune to be an uncle, is equivalent to, the misfortune of 


being an uncle; ſo that to be an uncle is here of the ſame effect as 
a ſubſtantive in the genitive caſe ; and ſo in, 


Fond To SPREAD FRIENDSHIPS. | Pope. 


To ſpread friendſhips is that of which the perſon is fond; and in, 
They were defirous To ASK HIN: to aſk him denotes that of which 
they were defirous ; and ſo of many other inſtances. 


In, I bave known one of theſe gentlemen Zhi nk bi mſelf bli ged To 
FORGET THE DAY of an appointment. Spectator, N“ 473. 


To forget, &c. is equivalent to a dative caſe ; for it expreſſes that 
to which the gentleman thought himſelf obliged. 


As to the force of an accuſative als. the verb of the infini- 


tive mood has ſuch force whenſoever it depends upon a tranſitive 
verb. Thus in, 


T attempt To BRING o the ſervice of benour and virtue every thing 
in nature, _ | Spectator, N*466. 


To bring into the ſervice of virtue, &c. is, that which is attempt- 
ed, and therefore is equivalent to a ſubſtantive in the accuſative 
caſe ; and fo of other inſtances which occur centinually. 


But the uſe of the infinitive verb in dependent conſtruRtion i is 
chiefly to ſhew the purpoſe uby ſome verbal ſtate 1 is 1 
otherwiſe affected; as, 


Strive To ENTER IN at the ſtrait gate. New Teftament, 


Where, 7o enter into at the ſtrait gate, ex preſſes, that for which, 
or en account of which, we are enjoined to ſtrive ; and ſo of many 
2 other 
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other inſtances. The prepoſition for appears, in the older Eng- 
liſh writers, before the infinitive mood in this kind of con- 
ſtruction; as, ; 


All their works they do ro R To BE SEEN of men, New Teſtament. 
But this conſtruction is not now in uſe, 


The infinitive mood, in dependetics: upon the forms of the 
verb 70 be, is frequently uſed to repreſent ſome ſtate that is ap- 
pointed, or propoſed, or which is the nene of any rule 
laid down or ſuppoſed; as, 


The tent of Darius 18 To BE PEOPLED by the ingenious Mrs, Salmon, 
* Alexander IS TO PALL IN LOVE With a piece of wax-worh, 
Addiſon, Spectator, 1. 

And, There 1s To BE 4 ſcene of Hockly in the Hole, in which 1s 70 
| BE RE PRESE NTED all the di ver ons of the Place, ibid. edit. 1744. 


Here the expreſſion 7 is to be repreſented is of a wrong number it 


ſhould be are to be, becauſe di ver fins are of the plural number. 
But perhaps this is an error of the preſs. 


8 V all political power be derived from Adam, and BE 70 DESCEND 


only to his fucee e belrs, „ 


E F whole ſentences uſed as Nm 


H E caſual that whole ſentences may place 
As a noun ſubſtantive in any caſe, 


The ſentential or caſual demonſtrative that, when prefixed to 
a ſentence, is a notice that the ſentence is to be conſidered all 
of it together as one ſubſtantive in ſome caſe, Thus i in, 


I came to paſs at the end of forty days, THAT Noan OPENED THE 


WINDOW OF THE ARK, | Old Teſtament, 


That Noah opened the window of the ark, denotes that which came 
to paſs, and therefore 1 is a kind of nominative caſe; and in, 
I know 
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1 know THAT M, RE DEZMER LIVETH, Liturgy. 


That my Redeemer liveth, denotes that which is known, and there- 
fore is a kind of accuſative caſe ; and in, 


J am credibly informed, THAT ALL THE INSINUATIONS ARE FALSE, 

Spectator, Ne 372. 
That all the inſinuations are falſe, is that of which J am informed, 
and is therefore equivalent to a genitive caſe ; and ſo of other 
inſtances, 


Or if what ſhould be nom'native becomes 
Accuſative, and to itſelf aſſumes 
A verb infinitive ; the whole will give 
What anſwers to a noun in the accuſative. 


A ſubſtantive | in ike accuſative caſe, with a verb in the infini- 
tive mood depending upon it, frequently ſupplies the place of a 
ſentence depending on that; ſo as to anſwer the effect of one 
noun ſubſtantive in the u caſe. Thus, 


The king commanded 11s So, o roof, TO LAY HIS RIGHT HAND 

ON THE GENTLEMAN'S STIRRUP, © Spectator, N 382. 
is equivalent to, the king commanded that his ſon, on foot, ſhould lay 
his ri gbr hand on the gentleman's ſtirrup ; and that his ſon on foot, 
&c, is manifeſtly that which is commanded, and is therefore equi- 
valent to an accuſative caſe; and ſo in, 


My landlady has for bidden awr stic CEREMONY TO BE USED IN 
THE HOUSE. . 


Any ſuch ceremony to be uſed, is equivalent to, that any ſuch cere- 
mony ſhould be uſed ; and as this expreſſes that which has been for- 
bidden, it is equivalent to an accuſative caſe, 


With caſual hat we often may diſpenſe, 
Or with a relative, and yet preſerve the ſenſe, 


Qqq As 
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As that, when uſed in the capacity of a ſentential demonſtra- 
tive, or caſual particle, 1s only a notice concerning words 
themſelves; i. e. a notice that a whole ſeries of them which 
bears the form of a compleat ſentence 1s to be conſidered as one 
noun ſubſtantive in ſome caſe; it is frequently unneceſſary to ap- 
ply it, becauſe the nature of what is ſaid ſhews how the de- 
pendent ſentence is to be conſidered, without any particular di- 
rection. Thus in the following inſtances ; 


1t is often ſaid, after a man has heard a frory with extraordinary 
circumſtances, it is a very good one, if it be true, 
Rs Spectator, No 322. 
T fear it comes too much from the heart, id. 


That is omitted before it is a very good one; and likewiſe before 
it comes too much, &c. For it is manifeſt, that z# 7s a very good 
one, &c. is that which is ſaid, and is therefore a kind of nomi- 


native caſe depending on the paſſive verb, 2z7 1s ſaid; and, that 
it comes too much from the heart, expreſſes that which is feared, and 


therefore is a kind of accuſative caſe depending on n the verb tran- 
ſitive 1 fear; and in, | 


1remember laſt winter there were feveral young girls Atti. ng about the 


fire. Spectator, Ne 12. 
that is omitted before 2 winter; and ſo of very many influnces 
in any Engliſh book. 


The relative pronoun may alſo frequently be omitted without 
ambiguity ; for it only denotes its antecedent as concerned in a 


ſentence, which is to be made a dependent member of another 


ſentence, in which the antecedent is alſo concerned. Thus in, 


T have now gained the faculty, I have been ſo long endeavouring 
after. Spectator, N* 550. 


The relative which is omitted before I have been fo long, &c. 


and in, 


There 
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There are none can properly be called rich, who have not more than 
they want, Spectator, Ne 574. 


The relative hat or who is omitted before can be properly; and in, 


The averſion T for ſome years have had to clubs in general, gave me 
a perfect reliſh for your ſpeculation on that ſubject. Spect. No 24. 


The relative i or that is omitted before J; and ſo of very 
many other inſtances which occur in almoſt any Engli book. 


of the conſiruttion of wk ee 
H E Engliſh verbs imperſonal appear 


Placed in dependence or on it or there. 
Imperſonals, if form'd by there, receive 
The number of a following nom'native: 
Thoſe form'd by 17, to ſingulars confin'd, 
A ſentence Often take by that ſubjoin'd, 
Or verb infinitive, or any train 
Of words, which, in effect, a nom'native contain, 


J have already ſhewed, that every verb definitive has relation 
to ſome ſubject, and that the grammatic form of ſuch verb, in- 
dependently of the reſt of its ſignification, is a notice that the 
expreſſion of the ſubject on which the verb depends, is ſufh- 
ciently compleated for the ſpeaker's purpoſe. Nevertheleſs, it 
1s not convenient, 1n all inſtances, to expreſs this ſubject at large, 
before the definitive verb is mentioned ; for in ſome inſtances, 
the ſubject is conceived to be known of courſe ; and in other in- 
ſtances, the ſubject is better expreſſed at large in that part of the 
ſentence which follows the definitive verb, than in that part 
which precedes it. In inſtances of the kinds above-mentioned, 
it may either be uſed to repreſent any ſingular object which 
is conceived to be known of courſe; as, it rains, it is fair, it 
thunders, &c. i. e. the air, or the ſky, rains, is fair, thunders, &c. 


Qq q 2 Or 


„ Aeris 


Or any object which is to be mentioned more fully in the fot. 
lowing part of the ſentence, eſpecially an object denoted by a 
verb of the infinitive mood, either without or with other words; 
as, it is neceſſary to conſider — to confider this point attentively; i. e. 
to confider—to confider this point attentively, is neceſſary ; ſo that 
in effect, to confider—to conſider this point attentively, are ex- 
preſſions equivalent each to one noun ſubſtantive in the nomina- 
tive caſe, either of which is repreſented by it, on which the 
definitive verb is depends; and ſo, 


I is highly laudable to pay reſpedt fo men 3 From worthy 
anceſtors. Spectator, N* 612. 
i, e. 10 pay reſpect to, &c. is highly laudable. 


I is likewiſe uſed to repreſent what is denoted by a full ſen- 
tence depending on that in the following part of the ſentence; as, 


it was told Laban, that Facob was fled; i. e. * Jacob was fled 
was told Laban. | 


Let it not di tſpleaſe my Lord that 1 cannot riſe up before thee. 


Old Teſtament. 


;. e. let not the behaviour expreſſed by, I cannot riſe up before 


thee, diſpleaſe my Lord; and fo of other inſtances, 


Sometimes a whole narration is introducee by it, ſo that all 
which follows is ſhewn to have come to paſs in the ſituation, 


or at the time, n by the clauſe to which this article is pre- 
fixed; as, 


Tas at the wa feaft from Perfia won 

By Philip's warlike ſon. 

Aloft in awful ſtate 

The godlike hero ſat, &c. Dryden, 


7, e. it was at the royal feaſt, &c. that the godlike hero ſat, &c. 
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Tas when the ſeas were roaring 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 


A damſel lay deploring, &c. Gay. 


1. e. it was when the ſeas were, &c. that a damſel, &c. 


I. is frequently uſed to denotes the ſubject of enquiry, of 


whatſoever perſon that ſubject may be; as, Lord, is it I? 


New Teſtament. 


Or the ſubje& of any verbal tate which is to be fully declared 
by a relative clauſe, of whatſoever perſon that ſubje& may be; as, 


'Twas I that kill 'd her. Shakeſpeare. 
And ſo it might be ſaid, was thou that ulledff her, 


As it is made, in theſe inſtances, to repreſent a ſubject, which, 
when it comes to be expreſſed particularly, is of the firſt or 


ſecond perſons fingular, ſome authors have uſed it to repreſent a 


plural ſubject, till it is expreſſed particularly; as, 


bo vast came by: ? 
'Tis two or three, my Lord, that bring you word, &c. Shakeſp. 


Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, Pope. 


The propriety of this form of expreſſion is diſputed ; but it 
occaſions no ambiguity, and therefore may be tolerated, if it 


appear much. more convenient on any occaſion than a4 more re- 


gular form. 


There is only uſed to give notice that the nominative caſe ſtands 
behind the verb, and therefore is no more than a notice con- 
cerning t the ſtructure of words themſelves ;. as, 


TERRE were that thought it a part of Cbriſtian | charity to inſtruct 
them. Hooker, 


i. e. ſome perſons were that thought, &c. 
Wherever 


— — — —— — 
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Wherever THERE 1s ſenſe or perception. | Locke, 
7. e. wherever ſenſe or perception is. | 


THERE are tenebrificous and dark ſtars. Spectator, No 582, 
7, e. tenebrificous and dark ſtars are; and ſo of other inſtances, 


| I have called this kind of conſtruction imperſonal, in com- 
pliance with the received terms of grammar. But in reality, 
every definitive verb muſt have a ſubject, and that ſubject muſt 
be fully expreſſed, or ſuppoſed to be fully known to the hearer; 
for otherwiſe, the definitive grammatic form of the verb could not 
be confiſtently uſed. 
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| A RT ICIPLES may either be nt? in an objective or ca- 4 
[ leſcent capacity; when uſed objectively, they ſupply the ; 
| oc of ſubſtantives, and admit of every ſign which a ſubſtan- 1 

tive admits of; as, of, in, by, with calling, . and; - =_ 


: 2 In rYouR DRESSING, let there be 9 fitted 70 gde ſeveral 4 
actions or DRESSING; as, AT WASHING YOUR HANDS, pray 10 „ 

God to cleanſe, &c. I or. AF 

When uſed in coaleſcence, they unite with ſome name, and 4 

ſhew the object denoted by that name, as in ſome occaſional = 

ſtate of being; as, a man colling—having called, &c. 


The name upon wh a coaleſcent participle Apen, may 8 
be in any kind of connexion with, or dependence upon, other 9 
words; as, the voice of a man caling—attention fo a man call- 4 
ing, e. 43 


Whate'er dependent caſe a verb may claim, 
Its participle may command the ſame. 


Participles, 


—— . — TE r " _—7 25 


Participtes, whether uſed objectively, or in coaleſcence, ad- II 
mit of ſubſtantives in dependence upon them, by the ſame modes _ 
of connexion as the verbs do from which the participles are de- | 19 
rived. If therefore the verb be tranſitive, its active participles 
are alſo 7ranſiive, and admit of an accuſative caſe in immediate 
dependence upon them; as, a man calling us—hawving called them, | 104 
&c. and ſubſtantives in dependence on all the prepoſitions may = 
follow a a as they follow the verb to which the parti- 1400 
ciple belongs; Ih} 


Satan's TRAVERSING THE GLOBE, and ſtill xx RVO WITHIN THE 10 
SHADOW of the night, as fearing To hr DISCOVERED BY THE Au- i 
„5 fan. Addiſon, Spectator, No 351, 

She is repreſented as arproacnine AA. Spectator, N* 3 57. 

She is deſcribed as xzwewinG her addreſſes To hu. ibid. 

My old friend flarted, and REcovERING OUT or HIS BROWN STUDY, 


told Sir Andrew, &c. Spectator, N' 359. 
0 / nouns uſed adverbially. 


HE names of parts of time or any fi2e 

By meaſure aſcertain'd, our ſpeech applies 
As adverbs; yet theſe ſorts of names appear 
Without the uſual forms which adverbs bear. 


The names of parts or periods of time, of diſtance, and of 
meaſure, are uſually applied in Engliſh without any ſign or ad- 
ditional termination, although theſe names, when thus applied, 
are of the nature of adverbs, or of ſubſtantives in ſome oblique 
caſe; as, | 
1t has indeed been, TIMs ouT or MVD, generally remarked, that 1 

this family of flarers have infeGed public aſſemblies. 006 

Spectator, Ne 20. 10 

5. during, or quite through, a | hog of time beyond the 10 
memory of man. l | 
The Fot and artillery was roUR MiLzs behind. Clarendon, Wl! 
And fo, a road xwvz raxps broad; a well TEN FATROM deep, &c. 
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HE copulative conjunctions may connect 
Like caſes, moods, and tenſes, which reſpect 
Some common word ; or may, to ſuit the ſenſe, 
Attend a different caſe, or mood, or tenſe. 
And in the like conſtruction, you'll perceive 
Both the disjunctive, and the diſcretive, 


The copulative conjunctions moſt frequently connect like caſes, 
moods, and tenſes; becauſe they moſt frequently connect objects 
and ſtates under ſimilar ſituations and circumſtances, But they 

may be uſed to connect different caſes, moods, and tenſes, when 
thoſe proceſſes of the mind which are denoted by theſe con- 
junctions, are applied to objects or verbal ſtates in different ſitua- 
tions and circumſtances, Thus they j join like caſes and tenſes in, 


Homzz AND Hzs10D inTIMATE fo us how this art ſhould be ap- 
plied, when they repreſent the muſes as sR Jupiter, 
AND WARBLING HYMNS about his throne, Spectator, * 406. 


But in, : 
True happineſs is or 4 retired NATURE, and an KE Er i pomp 
and noiſe, | Spectator, Ne 15. 


And refers an enemy, which is of the nominative caſe, to is ; 


although of @ nature which is of the genitive, depends upon the 
ſame verb in the preceding clauſe : and in, 


Jam defired by the company 7 inform you, that THEY SUBMIT it to 
your cenſures, 4nD SHALL HAVE YOU in greater veneration than 


Hercules was in of old, __ Spectator, N' 36. 


Shall have of the future tenſe is referred to they by the conjunction 
and, after ſubmit of the preſent tenſe is united with the ſame 
word they; and ſo of many other inſtances. 

of 


Y 
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Of the conjunttions and indefinites which require a verb 
of the ſubjunctive mood. 


O expreſs uncertain ſtates, except, left, ſo, 
Before, ere, till, if, howſoever, though, L 
Mok unleſs, with wwbo and what-ſoe'er 
And whether, the ſubjunctive mood prefer. 


As al theſe words imply ſomething of contingency or uncer- 
tainty, and the ſubjunctive mood is peculiarly adapted to expreſs 


contingent ſtates, it is uſually found in dependence pon theſe 
words; as, | 


I will not tet thee go, EXCEPT THOU BLESS te, Old Teſtament. 
 Exczer IE by Silvia in the night, I 


There is no mufick in the nightingale. . Shakeſ peare. 

Let us go and ſacrifice to the Lord our God, LEST Hz FALL upon 
us with peſtilence. Old Teſtament. 

This let bim know, 

Lzssr, wilfully tranſgreſſing, uE PRETE ND 

Sus priſal. . 3 Milton. 
5 Revenge back on itſelf recoils. 

Let t. I reck not, 80 iT ricaut well aim d. | Milton, 


So, in this conſtruction, is uſed for, if fo be that. 


Let there be ſome more teſt made of my metal, 
BrroxkE ſo noble and ſo great a figure Hh 
Bs sraurr upon it, Shakeſpeare. 
How long will it be ERE Th BE quiet ? Old Teſtament. 
There mingle broils, | 
Exz this avenging . BEGIN thy doom. Milton, 
Seel out his wickedneſs TILL Thõt. #1D none, Old Teſtament, 


Rrr | To 
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To boundleſs vengeance the wide realm be givn, 
Ti vaſt deſtruction eur the queen of heay'n. po 
Ir thou LE this man go, thou art not Ceſars friend, New Teſt. 


Ir Oedipus DESERVE thy care. Pope. 
However it E. : Pope. 
Tnoucn our outward man PERISH, New Teſtament, 
Though heav'ns king e 
RI p on thy wings. 8 Milton. 
ArLTnoucn my houſe BE not ſo with Cod. Old Teſtament. 
He ſhall not eat of the holy 2 UNLESS HE WASH his fleſh with 
water, Old Teſtament. I 


Unizss an age too late, or cold | 
Climate, ar years, bau my intended wing. Milton. 
He that troubleth you ſhall bear 275 judgment, WHOSOEVER R BE, 
New Teſtament. 
WaATEvER BE our fate, yet bet us try, EL Pope. 


WaETneR IT WERE Tor they, ſo we preach. New Teſtament. 


WazTnzR 1T E that the richeſt of theſe diſcoveries fall into the 
Pope's hands. : Addiſon. 


It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that if the cub; ect of a command 


is exprefſed by a ſentence depending on 855 the verb of this 
ſentence mult. be of the ſubjunctive mood; as, 


Beware THAT thou BRING not my ſon thither, Old Teſtament. 
Or if that be underſtood in. ſuch command; as, 


See THOU TELL no man. Ney Teſtament. 


Of the conſtruction of prepoſutions. 3 


O prepoſitions, not themſelves the ſigns 
Of caſes, uſe th” accuſative ens. 


"Avi no Width in Engliſh, except ſome of the pronouns, have 


an accuſative form different from the nominative, the appli- 
cation 
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cation of prepoſitions, ſo far as grammatic form 1s concerned, 
is very eaſy 1 in Engliſh, 


But one and the ſame prepoſition is frequently applied to ex- 
preſs relations or connexions of ſo very different kinds, that the 
| Proper application of the prepoſitions is undoubtedly one of the 

greateſt difficulties which a ſtranger will find in the language; 
becauſe mere arbitrary cuſtom has prevailed in many inſtances 
ſo far, as to reduce even contrary relations to expreſſions formed 
by the ſame prepoſition, Thus we uſually ſay, an averſion To 
ſuch a thing-—averſe To ſuch meaſures, although the ſign from 
ſhould ſeem to be here required; becauſe the word averſion ſig- 
nifies a ſtate of disjunction, and from is uſually applied in refe- 
rences Where ſuch ſtates are concerned. Many other inſtances 
may eaſily be given of the application of the fame prepoſition, 
with little regard to the nature of the connexion which is denoted 
by it. This creates no difficulty to thoſe who are brought up 
Where the language is conſtantly ſpoken, and therGore directions 
on this head are not neceſſary for them. But to perſons who 
attempt to learn the language, after they have been brought up 
in another, directions are neceſſary; and although no directions 
can be given which extend to every particular, yet ſuch accounts 
of the principal 1 inſtances of the application of each prepoſition 
may be given, as will make this intricate ſubje& much eaſier to 
a foreigner ; and for this reaſon, I have conſidered all the pre- 
poſitions in what follows, as thoſe which are equivalent to ſigns 
of caſes have been already conſidered. 


 AroRE, BEFORE, 


The names which have theſe prepoſitions before them, de- 
note objects which are conſidered as not ſo far onward in place, 
Or as preceded in time, or the object to which any thing is con- 
ſidered as prior or ſuperior or preferred, or that which any thing is 
. Conſidered as fronting or facing, or as in 2 preſence, fight, or 
under the cognizance of; as, | 

Rrr2 Wi; 
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Who ſhall go BEroRE THB in a cloud. Milton: 
Do thy diligence to come BEFORE WINTER, New Teſtament. 
The eldeſt ſon is BEFORE THE YOUNGER in ſucceſſion. 8. Johnſon, 
The Lord which choſe me EE THY FATHER and B&rore 41 T Hs 
HOUSE. Old Teſtament, 
To fiand—fit zz roxt THE FIRE; i. e. ſo as to front or face it; 
* could not take bold of bis words BEFORE THE PEOPLE, 

8 | New Teſtament: 
Both parties ſhall come szroxs Tas FuDets, Old Teſtament. 
The Alps and Pyreneans ſing BEFORE nim. Addiſon. 
To bring a canſe BEFORE THE Housz or Loxps, &c, 


Before is ck more frequently uſed as an adverb, than as a 
prepoſition ; becauſe ſome ſentence expreſſed, or ſomething un- 
derſtood, more uſually determines that by which priority, o 
the other relations denoted by it, are eſtimated, than ſin gle fab 
ſtantives do; as in ſuch expreſſions as the following, Bzrozz 
T 14D DONE SPEAKING IN MY HEART, behold Rebekah came forth, 


—BEFORE THEY CALL, I will . paige fell you BEFORE JT 
COME, | 


The battle was BEFORE and BEAIND ; ; e. before and behind tile 
ivy of Judah, TOE en - I 
Who was »zroxs a blaſphemer; i. e. 1 Paul, before J was put 
into the miniſtry. I iſt Tim. ch. i. ver, 13. 


J 
n 2 — OO N : 


AGAINST. 


The fubſtantives which depend on this prepoſition, de- 
note ſomething conſidered as oppoſed, or for the coming whereof * 
provifion is made bęfore- band; as, 


Ac AinsT no haſt thou exalted thyſelf, Qld-Teſtament, 
Theſe things cannot be ſpoken 46 AlwsT. Ney Teſtament. 
Trouts and ſalmons ſwim AGAINST THE STREAM, Bacon. 
Ac AINST THE PROMIS'D TIME: provides with care. Dryden. 
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Thou ſhalt fland by the river's brink 4c ainsT ns come. 
Exodus, chap. vii. ver. 1 5. 


Where it 1s obſervable, that ond come is of the ſubjunctive mood, 


BESI DHE, BErsIDes. 


Theſe denote, that whatſoever depends upon them, if it re- 


lates to place, is that by or near the fide of which ſomething 1 is re- 
preſented; as, 


Bleſſed are thoſe that ſow ESR ALL WATERS, Old Teſtament. 
BSpE aim bung his bow. Milton. 


8 


Theſe prepoſitions likewiſe refer whatſoever is conſidered as 
over and above, or not quite according to, or ſomeways devi ating, 
to other names; as, 


Bzs1Des ALL THIS, between 1 Us and you there is a great gulf fixed. 
New Teſtament. 

It is pxSIDES MY PRESENT BUSINESS 70 enlarge upon this ſpecu- 
lation. - Locke: 
Paul, ” BESIDE THY SELF, New Tefament, 


NEAR, Nicn, 
Theſe prepoſitions direct to the name of ſome object or ſtate, 
from which ſomething is conſidered as not far diſtant ; as, 


Paſſing through the ſireet ve ar HER corner. Old Teſtament, 
This child was vER NEAR BEING EXCLUDED OUT OF THE SPECIES: 

oF MAN, barely by his ſhape. Locke. 
Salvation is NIGH THEM that fear him. Old Teſtament, . 


In the. tranſlation of the Old and New Teſtament, 70 or wnto; 
is very frequently uſed after near and nigb; as, 


Jacob went EAR To Jſaac — Give me thy vineyard, becattſe i? is 
NEAR,UNT0 my houſe— A virgin vt To him may be de} ted. 
a re Po ein The 
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The Lord is ven unto them that are gf a broken heart. | 
Pſalm xxxiv. verſe 18. New Tranſlation: 


This conſtruction is not uſed at preſent, unleſs in ſuch tile as 
is very ſolemn, 


Near hand, nigh hand, near at r hand, are ad verbial expreſſions 
of vicinity. | 


By has frequently the gpification of near ; as, 


Stand bere zr ny burnt Mering. 9 old Teſtament. 


By and by is an adverbial expreſſion of time conſidered as near 


the time of peaking, 


ew, | TowarDs. 


| Theſe refer to expreſſions which denote the objects by Which 


N ſome direction or tendency of approved. is aſcertained ; as, 


I will look again Tow 42 Ds Tar Ho LY temple. = Old Teſtament. 
His heart relented Tow ARDS RER. Milton. 


I is TOWARDS EVENING, New Teſtament, 
Une 
Of the ſame meaning as 70; but is now little uſed. 
In ro. 


This prepoſition refers to any name which aſcertains place that 
is conſidered as entered, or any thing beyond the outer parts 
whereof the attention is carried, or any ſtate to which _ 
are brought by ſome cauſe or means; as, 


The children of Iſrael went v0 THE M1DST or THE $84, Old Teſt. 
I The 


ſome object or ſtate. 


The younger ſon took his journey 1 4 ras counter. New Teſt. 
To look uro LETTERS, To examine into things, &c. 


Compound bodies may be reſolved ro or R sUssTANnces than thoſe 
hc they are Iro by fire. Boyle. 


A man may whore and drink himſelf 1inTo EIS , but it is im- 


W he ſhould think himſelf Iro iT, -..-  Benitley, 


AT, 


This prepoſition ſhews, that what depends upon it denotes 
a circumſtance conſidered as merely preſent, or coexiſtent with. 


If this circumſtance be. place, or any object that aſcertains 


place, at ſhews that this place is ſo preſent with the object or 
| ſtate on which it depends, as to determine the place or direction. 


of ſuch object or ſtate ; as, 


A friend ar Lonnon——AT $E A=—AT LAND, 
To be Ar LONDON=—AT $EA——AT LAND. 


All the city was gathered together 47 1E DOOR. New Teſtam,. 


So, 70 look, firike, puſb, run, aim AT 4 man, or other object. 


Thou haſt thruſt ſore ar mz, Old Teſtament. 
Peter knocked ar THE DO.. + New Teſtament, 


If the circumſtance be time, or what determines time, 47 
ſhews the time to be coexiſtent with that ſtate of things to which 


the circumſtance 1 is applied; as, 


Things were ſo and ſo aT ſuch 4 TrmE—IWe muſt march 4 Taz 
FIRST SIGNAL=—A. bill payable 4T ST. 


Ar mrs Toucn, they preſently amend. Shakeſpeare. 


1t ſhakes AT EVERY BLAST. Dryden. 


— — 


Deſerted ar mis UTMOST ED. ibid.. 
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It follows from hence, that the beginning, ending, middle. 
or any period of continued ſtate, may be aſcertained by repreſent- 
ing it as at any circumſtance which determines the place where, 
or time when, or any mark of diſtindtion coexiftent therewith , as, 


To begin, end, live, die, ar ſuch a place, AT Rome, &c, 
But if the place be a country, ix is uſed ; as, 
To o begin, end, live, die, I Italy, France, England, &c. 


To begin, end, live, die, ar ſuch a time, Ar the — of our 
Saviour, &c. 


So, 4 the moſt—ar the leaſt—ar bet; 1, e. at the ſituation 
in which, or the time when 7he moſt, leaft, beſt, of ſuch things 


or ſtates appear, or are ſuppoſed. 


Any ſtates denoted by ſubſtantives, and which only continue 


for a time, may be repreſented as coexiſtent with verbal ſtates 


by at; as, 
To be Ar peace, war, variance, AT work, AT play. 


So, to be, or to Play, ar cards, PE bowls, or any other game, 
Likewiſe, | 


To do a thing ar ſuch a one's cofl, Ar the inſtigation, 47 the ſuit, 


command, entreaty of ſuch a one, 


And, to be Ar command=—fto have one 41 command; 1 . . ready 


vhenſoever a command is given, 


To deſerve well, ill, ſomething, nothing, ar 4 man's hands, 
are peculiar expreſſions ; for we ſay, 10 deſerve well, ill, ſome- 


bling, nothing, o a man. 


WITEIN. 


This prepoſition refers to place or time, which are confidered 


as extending farther than the place or time in which that exiſts 
which is referred by the prepoſition ; as, The 


<=" 
74: 
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The river is afterwards wholly loft wrrain the waters of the lake, 
and one diſcovers nothing like a ſtream till trhlx about a quarter 
5 a mile from Geneva. Addiſon. 

Wirary theſe three hours, Tullus, 

Alone 1 fought in your Corioli walls, Shakeſpeare. 

There was a little city, and a few men miri it, Old Teſtament. 

He may redeem it mirhix a whole year after it is ſold. bid, 


Hence whatſoever is conſidered as not being or going beyond 


the efficacy, influence, extent, reach, &c. of that which is 


denoted by a ſubſtantive, may be . e to the ſubſtantive by 


within ; as, 
This latter which is more IV our comprehenf on. Locke. 
The deſp'rate ſavage ruſh'd mirhi my force, Otway. 
Both he and ſhe are ſtill trix my power. Dryden. 
Be informed how much your buſband' s revenue amounts to, and be ſo 
good a computer as to keep wITHIMN it. Swift. 
Firms po. —WIEIV Doo ARTS, | Bacon, 


Theſe are peculiar expeſſions, ſignifying relction to the inſide 


of a houſe, in oppoſition to the open air, 


BzTWEEN, BETWIXT, 


Whatſoever i is conſidered as fo related to two objects, as that 


it equally affects both, whether by tuation, duration, inter- 


courſe, partnerſhip, ſeparation, or diſtinction, may be referred 
to the names of the objects by Between or betwixt. 


If the oh es referred to are both of the ſame ſpecies, they 


may be both eker by one plural name; as, the diſtance nx rweEzn 
the towns, places, &c. the time BETWEEN theſe payments, &c. If the 

objects referred to are not of the ſame ſpecies, two names are 
joined by the conjunction and; as, the diſtance RE Eng- 
land and France; the interval r Ex the creation of the world 

and the flood, | 
SC Zacharias 
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Zacharias whom ye few | BETWEEN the temple and the altar. 


New Teſtament. 
He ſhould think himſelf 9 if things foould go fo BETWEEN 


FuE N. Bacon. 
Caſtor and Pollux with only one foul EE EN 1E N. Locke. 


J will pr” a divifion BETWEEN MY PEOPLE Av Ecrer. 
Old Teſtament. 
I am this FN fourſeore years old, and can I diſcern 8xTWEE  Goop 
AND EVIL? Old Teſtament. 
Children quickly diſtinguiſb 2x r EN what is requi red of them, and 


what not. Locke. 


Tam in a ſtrait aM o. New Teſtament, 


AMONG, AMONGST. 


Whatſoever | is conſidered as ſo related to more than two ob- 
jects, as to be affected equally by all, whether by mingling with 
them, or uniting with them ſo as to make part of their number, 


as, e 
A T hey heard, 
And from his preſence hid . AMONG 


The thickeſt trees. „. 


Bleed art thou 4Mono WwomMEnN. | New Teſtament. 


He had diſpoſed all the remarkable ſhows about town, Aamone THE 


SCENES and decorations bis piece. Addiſon, Spectator, N'31. 


AM1DST or AMID. 


Theſe words have ſometimes the ſame ſignification as in the 
middle of, and ſometimes that of among ſt; as, 


But of the fruit of this fair tree am1msT 


Tus aD, God bath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat, Milton. 


The boar aulbsů MY CHRYSTAL STREAMS I bring. Dryden. 


x leet oor Wit 


may be referred by among or amongſt to the names of the objects; 
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What tho! no real voice nor found 
AmiD THEIR RADIANT 0889 be found? Addiſon, 


ABOUT. 


This prepoſition, when applied to determine local ſituation, 


is equivalent to ſurrounding, encircling, or to near to; as, 


Haſt thou not made a hedge 450 Ur ni? Old Teſtament. 
Azour Hs neck ſhe caſt her trembling hands, Dryden, 
There was no room to receive them, no not ſo much as anouT ThE 

DOOR, New Teſtament. 


in the ſenſe of near lo, about i is frequently applied to nod : 


of time, and names of quantity ; ; As, 


When 0 40s ABOUT AN HUNDRED ITE Azs old, N Teſtament. 
He went out 4B0UT THE THIRD HOUR, ibid. 


It vas 4B0UT AN EPHAH OF BARLY, Old Teſtament, 


Perhaps about may be conſidered as an adverb in this uſe of it ; 


but a ſenſe in which it is uſed as a prepoſition is derived from the 


above-mentioned, when it is applied to ſignify appendant to, or 


officiating near the perſon of ; as, 


F you have this 450 You, you may 


Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall. Milton. 
She hath no body to do any thing 4 AzouT ner when J am gone. 
Shakeſpeare, 


And hence the moſt general ſenſe ſeems to be taken in which 


about is uſed, when it fignifies concerning, and refers to the 


ſubject upon which the attention or diſcurſive powers are em- 
ployed 3 As, 


J muſt be a80uT my Father” S BUSINESS. New Teſtament. 
The ſhekels of filver 480uT warcn thou curſecſt. Old Teſtament. 
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They fegnify either a "_ ve knowledge of thi ings,” or a practical 
kill abort THEM, © TDillotſon. 
0 let us know in our mother tongue, WHAT it is our brave countrymen 


ARE ABOUT. | — 


Here which or that is underſtood after is, and about refers to 
the relative underſtood; i. e. what it is THAT our brave country- 
men are ABOUT ; or, ABOUT WHICH Our brave countrymen are em- 


phyed. 
AROUND. 


The "A as alas when applied to place; i. e. furromnding, 
or encircling. 


THROUGH or THOoRO UGS R. 
From one extremity to the other ; as, 


There is one God and Father of all; who 1 is above all, and THROUGH 


ALL, and in you all. Ne Teſtament. 
A ſimplicity ſhines TaRouGn ALL be writes, Dryden, 


Hence through is often applied with ſtates of piercing or 


| paſſage, to denote the object that is compleatly prerced or dee 


or paſſed from one extremity to the other ; as, 
Where i in a plain de efended by the wood, 


Crept THROUGH THE MATTED GRASS 4 chryſtal oe, Dryden, 


Through is likewiſe 1 in reference to the object which is 
conſidered as the means or motive by which any 1 is effected; 
as, 


Le are clean THROUGH THE WORD which I have ſpoken unto you. 


New Teſtament, 


Some THROUGH AMBITION, OF THROUGH THIRST OF GOLD. 
Have Rain therr brothers, Dryden, 
| THROUGH- 
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THROUGHOUT, 
Quite through ; or in every ſe of ; as, 


_ This goſpel Gall be preached THROUGROUT THE WHOLE WORLD. 


New Teſtament, 


Our o F. 


Of in the ſenſe of from is the prepoſition, and out is an adverb 
in compoſition with it in order to modify its s ſignification, 


When it refers to place, or any object which determines place, 


it ſignifies from within; as, 


Our or THE HEART proceed etl thoughts, New Teſtament. 
To grow OUT or CLEFTS, | | 


Bacon. 
And hence it is applied to refer to whatſoever is conſidered as 


that from the ſubſtance, capacity, content, whereof any thing 
proceeds, is formed, derived, &c. as, 


In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread; till thou return 


into the ground; for our or 11 waſt thou taken, Old Teſtam. 
Dryden. 


All the fruits our or warca drink is preſſed. Bacon. 


Were were dwelling at Feruſalom, Jews, devout men, our or EVERY 


 NAT10n under heaven. New Teſtament. 


Or to refer to any ſituation in which objects are not when the 


reference is made, although they have been in ſuch ſituation, or 
are perhaps uſually in it; as, 


One born or 0F DUE TIME. New Teſtament. 
Chiefs our or , and ſtateſinen our or PLACE, Pope. 
To fright, perſuades man ouT oF als SENSES, . 3 

Be inſtant our or SEASON, New Teſtament. 


When 
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When the mouth is ouT or TASTE, Bacon: 

Bells our or TUNE, Shakeſpeare. 

Darts our or oRDER thrown, | Dryden. 
Both or or Ht ART, and our OF WIND, | Hudfbras, 


They are ohr or THEIR ELEMENT. Baker. 
Jo be our or LorE with any thing ; 3 OUT OF berearing, reach, di- 


ance, 5 on, &c. 


Out of is likewiſe aſed to refer to the means, motive, of reaſon | 
whence things become ſo or ſo; as, 


Trade and commerce might doubtleſs be till varied a thouſand ways, 
| OUT oF WHICH n whe ariſe os branches as have not yet been 


touched. FHGpeſctator, N. 283. 
A war in which we engaged, not oT or 477 10, but for the 
defence of all that was dear to us, | Atterbury. 


And ſo, To do ſo or ſo our os cowardice, lazineſs * 
1 fear, conference, &c T | 30 


— 


WirAovr. 


When this prepoſition refers to place, it is equivalent to 
at the outfide of ; as, 


Teſus alſo ſuffered wiTuour THE GATE, New Teſtament, 
Therefore, in this uſe of it, it is the negative of witbin. 


On other occaſions it is the negative of with, and therefore as 
with may be applied to all ſorts of concomitance, without may 
be uſed to deny concomitance of all forts, and may imply not 
baving—not taking—not in company with - not within the ſphere 
or limits of — not by the direction or help of, &c. &c. as, 


Hrael hath been ir no ⁰ . 2E Go b. Old Teſtament, 
The labourers are gone WITHOUT THEIR WAGES. 
There is no living with thee nor THD THEE, Addiſon, 


KMeermiy 
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Eternity is WITHOUT OUR REACH, * Burnet, 
Wiſe men will do it wirnouT Law, | Bacon. 


To make bricks wiTnouT STRAW, 


AFTER, 


| Whatſoever is confidered as following, whether in time, or 


by ſucceſſive poſition, motion, imitation, or any diſcurſive ope- 


ration, may be referred by this prepoſition to the cbject followed ; 
as, 5 . 8 Co 
Ye know that artes Two pars is the feaſt of the paſſover. 


New Teſtament. 
Sometimes I placed a third priſm AFTER A SECOND, Newton. 


The army of the Chaldeans purſued 4xTzz 1E zine, Old Teſt. 
Were are many parti cular figures of her, made ArTER THE SAME 


DESIGN, ; _ Addiſon. 
This allufion is AFTER THE ORIENTAL MANNER, Pope. 
He takes greatneſs of kingdoms according to bulk and currency, and 
not AFTER THEIR INTRINSICK VALUE, Bacon. 
BENIN. 


This 88 is not applied with names of time; yet it 


is often uſed to refer to ſuch — as remain aſter _ other is 


Sone ; as, 


He left HIV D nm myſelf and a Alter. by Shakeſpeare, 
i. e. he left at his going away myſelf and a ſiſter. 
And ſo, He has hft his gloves, whipy cane BEHIND HIM ; 
1. e. at his departure, | 


* 


And ſo with regard to death; as, 


Mbat be gave me to publiſh, was but a ſmall part of what be left 


BEHIND HIM, Pope, i. e. at his death, 


As 


„ A nz 


As to place, this prepoſition refers to the hinder part of any 
thing, or that which is on the contrary ſide to ms Tont or face 
of it ; as, | 


To fit, fland, ride ND a 1 
Thou haſt caſt me RRHIVvD THY BACK, Old Teſtament. 
And ſo, to fland bebi ind a ſcreen, curtai n, bed, &c. 


When bebind | is joined with ſtates of motion, it is equivalent to 
following, as to walk behind is to fellow. 


And hence it frequently refers to an object which is concen 
as excelling or preceding ſome other ; as, 


They wept which beheld how much this latter U of God) c: came 
BEHIND 17; i. e. the firſt houſe. | Hooker, 


BETON p. 


On the contrary ſide of, farther i in diſtance than, , more ad- 
vanced than, exceeding; as, 


The good land that is Roh forDaw. Old Teſtament, 
The arrows are BEYOND THEE, e 
That's fame? a fancy d life in others breath, 4 

A thing vrovp us, en before our death. Pope. 
They were ſore amazed in themſebves Bxro ND MEASURE, © 
„„ Teſtament, 
And ſo, , beyond thought, conception, d; Heure, &c. 
Beyond their power, income, ability, capacity, &c. 


This prepoſition 18 the e to on or un, as, 


I Was never OFF MY LEGS, 1 5 3 Temple. 
i. e. never otherwiſe than on or upon my legs. | 
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It likewiſe ſignifies iſtant from 3 AS, 


Cicero's Tuſculum was at a place called Grotto Ferrate, about two 
miles orr THIS TOWN. Addiſon, 


. 


ABOVE, 
Higher than, more than; 
Ti be mountain of the Lord's ba ſhall be exalted 4z0vs Tre Bulbs 


Old Teſtament. 
The diſciple is not ABOVE HIS MASTER, New Teſtament, 
The man was ABOVE FORTY YE ARS OLD, | ibid. 


Hence ſtates of excelling or exceeding of any kind are often re- 
ferred by above to that which is N as excelled or ex- 


ceeded, poſtponed or diſdained ; ; 
There is one God who is A ALL, New Teſtament. 
Things may be ABOVE OUR REASON, without being contrary to it. 


Swift. 


Aso vx ALL THINGS, my brethren, Ae not. New Teſtament. 


And hence, above ſometimes ſignifies zo high ſpirited for ; as, 


He is 2 $0 MEAN AN ACTION. 
Kings and princes, in the earlieſt ages of the world, Were ABOVE 
NOTHING that tended to one the conveniencies of life. Pope. 


When theſe . are applied to place, they refer to 
the object, to the upper ſurface whereof, or cloſe to the fide 
whereof, the attention is carried ; as, 


To be ON A HILL=—0N HORSEB ACK=—ON THE SEA SHORE, &c. 
Berwick upon TEE D Stratford upon Avon, &c. 
In two villages Upon THE RIVER KENNET, Clarendon, 


On 
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—Ox ZACH $1DE of her 


Stood pretty dimpled boys. Shakeſpeare. 
The ' Rhodians on Taz oTH8R s valiantly repulſed the enemy, 
Knolles. | 


Whatſoever is applied to the upper fide, or part, of any thing, 
may be referred by on or upon; as, to place, throw things ow or 


veon the table, floor—liquor ſpilled ow or uron the ground, &cc.; ; 
and fo, 


Perebd on Taz Trzs, 11 5 Dryden. 
As I did ſtand my watch uro THE ALL, _ - Shakeſpeare, 


And in imprecations, the name of whatſoever is to cover or 
overwhelm the object prayed againſt, has on or apor before it; 
8 


Yor row * THEE, and all the Pack of you, 1 Shakeſpeare. 


And in accumulations, on or upon is uſed to refer one — 
to another; as, 


Ho x ROο ON HOR ROUR | ' Theſeus is return d. e Swich 


HFence theſe prepoſitions are uſed to refer to that which is con- 
ſidered as the foundation by which any ing 1 is W as, 


A wiſe man which built his houſe uxow 4 RK. 


A fook iſh man which built bis houſe uro THE S New Teft, 


And 3 they are uſed to refer to whatſoever i is the object of 


reliance, reſt, dependence, &c. ; for ſuch object is conſidered 
as a kind of foundation thereof; as, 


God commands us, by our FW FR UPON HIS TRUTH, to believe a 
Jadt that we do not underſtand. _ 1 
Saul leaned on nis SPEAR, Old Teſtament. 


7 | - — 
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We now may boldly ſpend, UPON THE HOPE | 
Of- what 7s to come in. Shakeſpeare. 


But the ſtates, ruſt, confidence, to truſt, to confide, take in 
when thus referred; as, 


Truft I Tas Lox dpd. Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be not highminded, nor TRUST IN UNCERTAIN RICHES, 
but 1 THE Living GD. New Teſtament. 

Having confidence IN YOU ALL ibid, 


A reference is frequently made by on or upon to that which is 
the foundation of a charge or —— or chreat; as, 


Me charge you, on ALLEGIANCE TO 0URSELVES, 


To hold your flaughtering hands. Shakeſpeare. 


And ſo when a perſon ſays, vo mr nowour things are ſo or ſo, 


Hence, Ow Tar EIrE; the captive maid is mine. Dryden. 


And the ſubject which detains the thought or ſpeech has on 
or upon before it; as, to think, ſpeak, deliberate on or upon this 
or that ſubject; and fo, 


But while he thought 0N THESE THINGS, behold an angel of the Lord 


appeared to him. New Teſtament, 
Bear Worceſter to death, and Vernon too, 


Ornzz Orrenpexs we ſhall pauſe uxon. Shakeſpeare. 


And 7o call on or call upon a perſon, | 

In like manner, muſical inſtruments, as being objects which 
detain the thought and ſkill of the praQtitioner, have on or upon 
before their names; as, 70 Play 0 on or uro the barp, violin, 


Jae, © ; 
Ttt2 Th uns 
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Th' e huſband, buſband now no more, 


id on nis TUNEFUL HARP his loſs deplore. Dryden, 
Fo the Chief finger o MY STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, Old Teſt, 
8 a FHabakkuk, chap. iii, verſe 19. 


Unleſs it be from touching the upper part of ſome inſtru- 
ments of muſick in uſing them, that the reference by on or upon 
has been introduced with regard to theſe, and thence extended 
to all other inſtruments, 


The time or occaſion when, and the conſideration or account 


why, things happen or are done, frequently admit of the reference 
by on or upon; as, 


Becauſe Jeſus had . ON THE SABBATH=D A 7. N ew Teſtam. 


But on is aſd with no name of time, except day; and ſome- 
times hour in the Scriptures. 


The beſt way 10 be taken o Aur oc v. Locke. 
The exſtaſy of a Harlequin on THE RECE1PT or A LETTER from bis 


e Dryden. 
Syllogiſm is made uſe of, on oc A810, to dj fever a fallacy. Locke. 


BELow. 


This prepoſition refers whatſoever is conſidered as not fo high, 
or inferior, either in place, dignity, worth, or deſert, to * 
by which the degree of height is eſtimated; as, 


His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much 2 Low urs MIZ IS, as 


the fields are BELOW THE STARS, , 
This method is not only dangerous, but EL THE PRACTICE of 4 
reaſonable creature. 5 Spectator, No 2 5. 


BENE AT H. 


ey 


_ 


BENEATH, 


When this prepoſition i is applied to place, it t has the 8 
tion of directly below, i. e. of underneath ; as, 


| Their woolly fleeces, he laid zz ws FATH HIM, Dryden. 
19 And palms for thee BENEATEH E18 LAURELS grow, Prior, 


And in expreſſions of preſſure ; as, 
And = BENEATH THE BURDENS wich they bear. — 
In other inſtances, beneath is equivalent to below ; as, 


He will do nothing BENEATH iS HIGH STATION, Atterbury. 


UnpzR. 


This prepoſition refers to that which is ſo much below, as to 
be in ſubjection, covered, ſheltered, or concealed, to the object 
that keeps in ſubjection, or affords the cover, ſhelter, or con- 

0 cealment; 3 "iS, 


We are not UNDER THE LAW, New Teſtament. 
We are no longer UNDER A SCHOOLMASTER, ibid. 
The world was unDER Jork. Dryden. 
To be UNDER WATER—f0 Work UNDER GROUND, 
Many a good poetic vein is buried under A TRADE, Locke. 
The Lord God of Iſrael, unvzzx whoſe wines thou art come to 
truſt. PEG Old Teſtament. 
UnDzRr corerT of the wind. Dryden. 
The falſe Trojan unper $411, was ſeen. Dryden. 
He does it unDER NAME of perfect love. Shakeſpeare, 
Morpheus is repreſented UNDER THz FIGURE of a boy afſeep. Addiſ. 
This faction, UNDER THE NAME of Puritan, became very tur- 
bulent, Swift, 
The 
© 
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The notion of bearing fail, or ſuch a name or figure, is ma- 
nifeſtly implied in the four laſt examples; and hence ſtates of 
being loaded, oppreſſed, reſtrained, dejected, may be referred 
to that which is conſidered as born or ſupported, by ander; thus, 


A. many ſervants as are UNDER THE YOKE, New Teſtament, 
J am carnal, ſold UNDER SIN. ibid. 
To groan and ſweat UNDER THE BUSINESS, Shakeſpeare. 
Th laws and conditions UNDER WHICH they enter upon their autho- 


rity, Locke. 


And ſo, under a neceſſity , diſadvantage, penalty, &c. 


Whoſoever is lower in ſituation, is commonly full in view 
al thoſe who are in a higher ſituation, Hence, under is applied 
in references of view, proof, conſideration, correction; as, 


To preſent them all unpzz ons Y.. Burnet. 
The thing UNDER PROOF is not capable of demonſtration, Locke. 
The ſubjeft UNDER CONSIDER ATION, Locke, 


A goem which lay fo long unyzz Vigen.'s CORRECTION, Addiſon, 


| Whatſvever is lower, is deficient in height or degree; there- 
fore under is often uſed to refer to that by which the defect is 
eſtimated; as, 


Tf you write UNDER YOUR OWN STRENGTH. Dryden. 
There are ſeveral hundred. pariſhes in England UN DER TWENTY 
POUNDS à year. | Swift, 


He will take nothing UNDER SUCH A SUM, QUANTITY, NUMBER, 


&c, 


To give UNDER ONE'S HAND, or 10 leave UNDER ONE'S HAND, 


are particular phraſes, ſignifying fo give, or leave atteſted in 
writing, 


UNDER- 


\, 
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"UNDERNEATH, 
Directiy under, or quite under; as, 
UnDz RNBEATH THIS STONE doth lie. 


As much beauty as could die. 3. Johnſon, 


Ur, Down. 


up, conveys the mind to place continually higher and higher ; 
down, to place continually lower and lower; as, 


To go ur 4 nit, to climb ur 4 TREE; to & DOwn 4 BILL, 70 
fall down 4 ARISE. 


Of the conſtruction of interjectiont. 


S theſe are not connective parts of ſpeech, they have little 
or no effect on the form of conſtruction of the other 


words which may be mentioned together with them. Only 


ah me —uο is me! and ſome few other expreſſions of the 
paſſions, may be conſidered as a kind of interjections com- 
pounded out of ſeveral words; and in theſe two inſtances the 
oblique caſe me is made uſe of. 


Of abſolute conſtruction. 


HIS kind of conſtruction appears, when a ſeries of words 
is united with another ſeries, without directly mention- 


uſed in the common courſe of conſtruction, to ſhew the con- 


nexion ; but by leaving the form of conſtruction itſelf to ſupply 
what is omitted, In 


Theſe words, when uſed as prepoſitions, are only applied. 
with ſtates of motion, to ſhew the direction of ſuch ſtates; 


ing the conjunction, or relative adverb, or other word which is 
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In abſolute conſtruction you'll perceive 
Sometimes the verb plac'd in th' infinitive. 
And nom'natives with participles join'd 
In abſolute conſtruction, oft you'll find. 


The verb in the infinitive mood is ſometimes found in a kind 


of conſtruction which may be conſidered as abſolute; as, 


I.ſſtall confider this book under four heads, in relation to the celeſtial, 


the infernal, the human, and the imaginary perſons, who have 
their reſpective * allotted in it. 


oa BEGIN WITH THE CELESTIAL PERSONS, &c. 


Addiſon, Spectator, N* 357, 


Here, To begin with the celeſtial perſons, ſignifies in effect, I think 
Proper to begin with, or ſomething of the like import. 


To RESUME ONE OF THE MORALS OF MY FIRST PAPER, and to con- 


firm Clarinda in her good inclinations, I would have ber to con- 


der what a pretty figure ſhe would make, &c. 
| Addiſon, Spectator, No 2 2 1 


i. e. It is not improper to reſume one of the morals of my f- paper 


and therefore in order to I Clarinda, Kc. 


And ſo i in, but to proceed. 


To ſay Tux TRUTE, I have been miſtaken tf SUPPOSE THE 
no ker, wwe ſhall only Joſe our labour. 


With my other inſtances of the like kind of expreton, 


But the moſt common uſe of abſolute u „is when a 
ſeries of words which are equivalent to a whole ſentence depend- 


ing on a relative adverb or a conjunction, is expreſſed by a par- 


ticiple depending on a ſubſtantive in the nominative caſe, and 
the mode of dependence is left to be underſtood, or ſupplied, 


by the mind itlelf; as, Tuz 


_ "5 
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THE COOL or THE EVENING BEING A CIRCUMSTANCE with which. 


Holy Writ introduces this great ſcene ; it is poetically deſcribed 


by our author. Addiſon, Spectator, N' 3 57. 


i. e, 1 oak as the cool of the evening is a circumſtance with 
| which, —_” 


This cacoethes is as epidemical as the ſmall. Fox; THERE BEING 


VERY FEW who are not ſeized with it, ſome time or other in their 


lives. 0 Spectator, N* 582, 
i. e. Seeing there are very few, &c. 


You HA 71 NG, in your two laſt Spectators, crven the town a couple | 
"0. remarkable letters in very different ſti les: Itadbe this opportu- 


nity to offer you ſome remarks, &c. Spectator, Ne 618. 
i. e. As you bave given, &c. lh | 


1 z8InNG IN THE. Var, the Lord led 1 me to the houſe of my maſter's 
EE e 67 ann, 


i. e. Mpilſt I was in the way. 


| Ii a man borrow aug br of his neighbour, and it be burt or die, 
TE OWNER THEREOF ö BEING WITH 1T; he ſhall ſurely 


make it good. . 3 Old Teſtament, 
1 . e. JF the owner thereof be not with it, 


. may be found in which this Kind of conſtruction 


ſupplies the place of a ſentence in dependence upon almoſt any ; 


relative adverd or con ancien. 


0 f figurative confrutiio 


HE forms of conſtruction which have hitherto been con- 
ſidered, and for which rules have been given , are uſually 
* un, as regular forms; but it is often convenient to depart 


from them, either for the ſake of diſpatch; or of f variety; ; and 
Uuu if 


——ů —— 
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if this be done with judgment, the ſtile is often improved by it; 
for in the application of all forts of inſtruments or means in a great 
variety of practice, it is often convenient, and. fometimes ne- 
ceflary, to depart from general rules. When this appears in 
language, it is called figurative conſtruction, and the gramma- 
rians have reduced this. conſtruction under four general heads, 


which they have called ELL 1781s, PLEONASM, ENALLAGE, 
and HyPERBATON, 


Of the figure b ELLIS Is. 


Wurx words are comftruGad according ta this figure, ſame- 


thing is omitted, or left to be ſupplied. by the mind from the na- 
ture of what 1 is expreſſed. 


One or more words of any part of ſpeech may be omitted in 
a feries of words, when either previous knowledge ſuppoſed in 
the hearer or Wader, or demonſtrative circumſtanees attending 
the words when ſpoke, may ſupply the omiſſion. Thus in 
' theſe words of St. Paul, While one ſaith, I am of Paul, and 
another, I am, of Apollos, it is taken for granted, that the nature 
of the ſubject muſt enable every reader to ſupply the convert, or 
ſome words equivalent to them, before of Pu Apotlos. 
And in the expreſſion of the grave-digger in Shakeſpeare, 
come, my ſpade; the words gius me, or others of the ſame: import, 
are ſupplied: by the fituation, or by ſome action of the ſpeaker ; 
and fo of innumerable inſtances. In Proverbs. alfa many wards ; 
are uſually left to be ſupplied from the trite obvious nature of 
what is denoted by them; as, out of fight, out of mind; like 


maſter, like man; and many others. In paſſionate ſpeeches 
alſo, much is uſually left to be ſupplied from the fituation and 


circumſtances of the fpeaker. Thus i m the celebrated ſcene of 
Lear! in Shakeſpeare, / | 


Davy to d with we'b tin fuk; tore wary, &a. 


and 
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and in many others of that paſſionate character, there are con- 
tinual ellipſes ; but it is ſufficient in a work of grammar juſt to 


touch on inſtances of this kind, which properly belong to the 
art of rhetorick. 


But thine « are three inſtances of ellipſis that appear in the | 
conſtruction of the Engliſh, which muſt be particularly taken | 
notice of in grammar, becauſe theſe inſtances are the reſult of 


I mere cuſtom, 

*Y S- 
74 Infinitives without their gn, ſucceed | 
+: The verbs, ſee, hear, feel, bid, dare, let, bave, need. 0 | 


The active forms of the verbs, 70 ſee, bear, feel, and the reſt 
which are mentioned in the rule, if they have a verb in the in- 
finitive mood in dependence upon them, uſually require the 

verb without the ſign ro; as, 


Thou ſhalt not sx E thy brother's ox or bis afs r41. down by the way, 
and hide thyſelf” from them. | Old Teſtament. 

We nz 4D bim sar, I will dſtroy this temple. New Teſtament, 
T rzx: the pain af pt. : 

He 21D her aticur. Shakeſpeare. 
One who DURST bis deſtiny ConNTROUL, | * 


3 
* © 
3 


Dare only admits of this conſtruction, when it is uſed as a 
verb neuter; for when it is uſed as a verb active, ſignifying 7 
defy or challenge, it requires the ſign 70 before an infinitive de- 
Pon verb; as, I pars thee but ro BREATHE upon my love. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

Me oſes LET his father DpEPART. Old Teſtament. 

F thou L Ex this man 60, thou art not Ceſar” s friend, New Teſt, 
| T would fain hark any one NAME to me that tongue, that any one 


can ſpeak as he ſhould do by the rules of grammar, Locke. 


— 


Uuu z Let 
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Let and have, in this application of them, are not auxiliar 
verbs, but verbs active, let fi gnifying to * offer, and _ to 


' procure or prevail upon. 


He that would diſcourſe of things as they at in the Au idea f 
extenfion and ſelidity, NEEDED but uss the word body. . Locke, 


The verb 10 need, in the Engliſh of the ene has the 
regular infinitive after it; 1 


A workman that NEEDETH not To be 4 New Teſtam. 
But we fhould now ſay, a workman that needs not be Mamed. 


I 


Some other verbs may be Wund 3 in this kind of conſtruction ; 


as, perceive in the expreſſion, I perceived it riſe; and in, you 


ought not walk, in Shakeſpeare ;: but thefe are not tine In by 
| the general conſtruction ot the language. „80 


With 8 that we often may diſpenſe, 
Or with a relative, and yet prelecye the ſenſe. 


This being a kind. of ens that very frequently occurs, is 


taken notice of already among the ordinary forms of conſtruction. : 


Do and did are often uſed to fave the ee of fore 


verb; as, 


They promi ſed fo come, 1 if they Do nor, we mf proceed 101 2 


them ; z i. e. if they do not COME, 


\ 


For by the nature of the Engliſh language, *s repetition of 


any verb may be ſpared, by mentioning its fign ; as, 


15 They muſt and fball be puniſhed—you may go, but Tc cannot; 
ie. 1 * be puniſhed—1 cannot go. 


This conſtruction therefore by 4 and did, $0 bo 5 it 74 


elliptical, is only one inſtance of the general ellipſis which runs 
through the language, when words, and not full ſentences, are 


united by conjunctions. - of 


3 
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Of PLEONASM, 


Tur conſtruction which falls under this figure ſeldom occurs 
in Engliſh, and when it does occur, is uſually conſidered as a 
fault, Thus, God xs knows. 


Now will J write letters to Angelo, 
The provoſt as ſhall bear them; 


and other expreſſions of like conſtruction in Shakeſpeare, are not 
now in uſe; and the uſe of do or did merely to fill up a verſe, 
which ſometimes appears in poets ſo late as the beginning of the 
preſent century, and often in thoſe of earlier times, is now diſ- 
uſed, and has been ridiculed by Mr. Pope i in, 


Expleti ves their feeble aim bo join. 


of ENALLAGE. 


Tux kind of conſtruction which may be reduced to this figure 


_ principally appears, in Engliſh, when one part of 1 8815 is uſed 
with the power and effect of another. 


Thus a ſubſtantive often has the force of an adjective by being | 
prefixed to another ſubſtantive, and linked to it; as, a land-ani- 


mal, ſea- water, a pen- knife, 7 ron- wedges, &c. 


Any fort of word, or ſeries of words, when uſed to ſignify 
the ſound, or written appearance only, may be a fubſtantive; as, 


Her innocent FoRS00THS, YES , AND'T PLEASE YOU'S, moved the 


good old lag. Spectator, Ne 266. 


On the other hand, adh heQives are often applied as ſubſtan- 
tives; as, . 


Abtain from all appearance or E yr. New a 
In poetry, as in architecture, not only THE wnors, but the principal 


e ſhould be great. Addiſon, Spectator, No 267. 


1 have 
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1 have heard, BY uaur, of this man. New Teſtament. 


— 


And ſo, the righteous—the wicked, 


There ſhall be a refurreFion of THE DEAD, both of Tus yusr and 


UNJUST, | | New Teſtament. 
Nu are in THE WRONG. „ Shakeſpeare. 


 Adjeftives likewiſe are ſornetimes uſed as adverbs. Thus, 
ſure, for ſurely; in ſhort, for in a few words; at leaſt, at the 


worſt, for taking things in the loweſt degree, in the worſt un on; 
and ſo of many other inſtances. 


The participles are continually afſuming the nature of ad- 
jectives, by being applied to ſignify, not occaſional or revocable 
ſtates, but permanent qualities or ſituations; as, à running ſtream; 


a ftriped, flowered, fri nged ny} a karned man ; a thorough- 
paced villain, &c. | 


The particle FW appears in ſo many Senden that it may 


not be improper to give rules to diſtinguiſh when it belongs to one 
pant of _ and when to another, 


Whenever that may in its place receive 
Or who or which, it is a relative; 
But to a ſentence when it gives a caſe, 
Of a conjunction it ſupplies the place: 
Or n applied with ſentences to ſhow 


Them as dependent or on ſuch or ſo : 
With names united, or inſtead of names 


When plac'd, to be demonſtrative it claims. 

Thus in, 
Every one ru ar has read the criti a, S 3 Ne 32 * 
That is a relative pronoun, for who —_— uſed inſtead of it, 

_—_ | | | And 
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And in, N = 

The only objection Tr ar ſhe ſeems to inſinuata Spect. Ne 60g. 
That is a relative, for which may be uſed inſtead of it, But in, 


It happened THAT the king himſelf paſſed through the gallery during 

this debate. Spectator, N? 28g. 
That is a caſual or ſentential particle of the nature of a conjunc- 
tion; for it gives notice that the whole ſentence, the king bim- 
ſelf paſſed, &c, is to be conſidered as a kind of nominative caſe 
anſwering to it. Likewiſe in, 


1 applied myſelf with so much diligence to my fludies, 14 there are 
very . celebrated books which I am not acquainted with, 
Spectator, N' 1. 
To SUA DEGREE Was my Curiofity raiſed, Tar T made a voyage 
ta Grand Cairo on purpoſe to take the meaſure of a pyramid. 


3 3 8 ibid. 
For in theſe examples, that is a kind of redditive to ſo and ſuch. 


| Whereas when it is ſaid, Tu is a Latin book, or THAT Book 
is a Latin book, it is a demonſtrative pronoun; and ſo of other 


inſtances. 


This figure of enallage might be much enlarged upon; but 
in a treatiſe of this kind it is ſufficient to mention ſome few of 
the principal inſtances to which it extends. 


— 


Of the Hy. PERB _ ON, 


Tunis figure relates to the order of words in a ſentence ; for 
when the ſimpleſt order is not obſerved, the figure takes place, 
This order conſiſts in placing the ſubject of a ſentence before the 
definitive verb; and, if the ſubject conſiſts of ſeveral words, in 
placing the words which immediately affect each other as near 
together as ps and if the predicate conſiſts of ſeveral words, 


2 in 
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in placing them in the ſame manner; but it is often convenient 
to depart from this order, even in proſe. Thus the ſentence, 


For the movi ng of pr ty, our pri ncipal machine is the handkerchief. 
Addiſon, Spectator, No 44. 


if reduced to the ſimpleſt order, would be, our principal ma- 
chine for the moving of pity is the handterchief.. And, | 


Having purſued the biftory of a pun, frem its original to its 8 
Fall, I fhall bere define if, Addiſon, Spectator, No 62. 


would be, 1 having purſued the hiſtory of | a pen, Jon its origin al 
to its ORs * bere de efine it. | 


There is no end of giving inſtances of the different ways in 
which we may depart ſafely from the moſt ſimple order of con- 
ſtruction. But this we may obſerve, that, in general, the 
moſt ſimple order is the moſt PRE and eaſy, * the leaſt 
liable to . | 


We ought to be 8 careful wha we place t two cen 
tives of he ſame number, the one in the nominative, and the other 
in the accuſative, both before the active tranſitive verb ; for if the 
verbal ſtate be ſuch as either of the objects denoted by the ſubſtan- 
tives may be in, it always requires ſome little additional obſervation 
to determine 7 Kol, object is in the active, and which in the paſſive 
ſtate. Thus if this line of Pope 1 in the Dunciad ſtood ſingle, 


| Blckbeads with reaſon wi ched Wits abhur, 


it would not be eaſy to determine, Ser . or wicked 
wits, are the objects abborri ng, Or which are he ae abborred; 
but when the following Une! 18 read, | be 


Bur fool with fool is barbarous civil War, 


we perceive that the poet ;epreſonts; blockbeads as | abborring and 
wicked wits as abhorred by blockbeads. 


As 
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And even when the verbal Rate is not ſuch as both the objects 


can be in which are denoted by the ſubſtantives, it ſtill occaſions 


ſome perplexity if we place the accuſative caſe before the verb. 
Thus in Shakeſpeare” s Tempeſt; in, 


You are three men of ſin, whom deſti ny 
(That hath to inſtrument, this lower world 
And what is in't) the never -ſurfeited ſea 
 Hath cauſed to belch K 


we perceive an obſcurity ; ; becauſe the words ſhould be placed, . 


whom deſtiny hath cauſed the never-ſurfeited ſea to belch up. 


But the order of poſition is beſt regulated, both in poetry and 
oratory, by the ear, which ought to be conſulted, ſo that per- 
ſpicuity be not hurt by a regard to ſound. Whatſoever is difficult 


to pronounce, is harſh to the ear when pronounced; for the 
organs of utterance, and the organs of hearing are ſo formed, 

that eaſe in articulating creates a pleaſure in hearing, independent 
of the ſenſe of what is ſpoken. But pleaſure in hearing, inde- 


pendent of the ſenſe of what is ſpoken, is of very ſhort dura- 


tion ; and if left unſupported by ſtrong ſenſe conveyed together 


with it, we are quickly cloyed, and even diſguſted with the 
_ abſurdity of the proceeding ; whereas, if clear ſtrong ſenſe be 
- conveyed in words ſomewhat harſh to the ear, we are apt to over- 


look the defect in the conveyance, out of regard to the excellence 
of that — is conveyed. 


Xxx A Prac- 


Practical Grammar 


OF THE 


* 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Bo © K III. 


Tr i Is part of grammar treats of ſyllables conſidered as 
long or ſhort, and of the order of ſucceſſion in which 
theſe ſyllables are placed in poetry ſo as to conſtitute. 


| harmony. 


The diſtinction of ſyllables, with regard to length and ſhort- 
naeſs, is called quantity in grammar; and certain numbers of 
theſe ſyllables taken together in certain laws of quantity, are 
called feet; and certain numbers of feet placed in certain orders, 
conſtitute verſes of different kinds, not only with regard to 
length ; but likewiſe with * to ritbmus or ſucceſſive mo- 
dalstdan. 


07 the quantity of ſpllables in Engliſh words, 


NYLLABLES, when conſidered with regard to quantity, 
O are either long or ſhort. Every long ſyllable is ſuppoſed to 

take * twice as much time in pronouncing as a ſhort ſyllable 
XXX 2 does. 


— 
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does. This proportion is not indeed obſerved very exactly be⸗ 


tween every long ſyllable and every ſhort one; but it is obſerved 
with ſufficient exactneſs to diſtinguiſh the ſorts of feet whereof 


different kinds of verſes conſiſt, which is all that is  requized i in 
technical proſody. f 


A long ſyllable has this mark (), or the accent (/) over it: 
a 3 Mydee hay this ack 3 ) over it, or is without ay mark. 


In the pronunciation of the Eng liſh, 4 Gifcernable fireſs of 
the voice is laid upon ſome one able of every word which has 
more than one ſyllable in it, and ſeveral words which conſiſt of 
more than two ſyllables require this ſtreſs of voice on more than 
one of their ſy llables. Our grammarians have agreed to call 
this ſtreſs of he voice, accent ; although it is frequently laid 
upon a ſyllable without altering the tone as to height. But the 
ſtreſs gives a ſtrength to the utterance of the ſyllable, and this 
either by dwelling upon | fome vowel or diphtliong ; ; as in, dmiable, 
omen, tumult, capacious, Joyous,; or by running ſome vowel or 
diphthong upon one or more conſonants which follow it, and 
dwelling upon them; as in, amicable, ominous, tumble, capacity, 


beaſter ; ſo that accent, or ftron g articulation > and fong Joey, 
coincide 1 in 3 


'Y: All monoſyllables take 0 or omit © 
The accent, as the writer ſees moſt fit. 


All Mäc ibis may be pronounced either Ainet of witlr 
the accent, and are therefore what the grammarians call common, 
i. e. either long or ſhort, as occaſion requires. Indeed the ar- 


ticles a, an, Ihe, the ſigns of the tenſes have, had, ſball, will, 
may, &c. and the conjunctions and prepoſitions of one ſyllable, 


are uſually pronounced without much' ſtreſs of the voice, and 


therefore are uſually ſhort ; but if they are at any time emphati- 


cal, the ſtreſs may be given to them, and if ſo, they become 
long 4 The 


4 


% 
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The ſign of a tenſe is always emphatical when it is placed 
without its verb; 7. e. when its verb is left to be underſtood or 
ſupplied by the mind; as in, 


But thoſe who cannot write, and thoſe who can, 5 


The prepoſition are often emphatical when they follow verbs; 
as in, 


Bows and votes dn, in court and parliament. Pope. 
Full many a beaſt goes in, but none come out, - Pope. 


And ſo of other like inſtances, which occur continually 


II. Short ſyllables to words ſubjoin'd we place, 
As marks of number, perſon, tenſe or caſe, 
And in compariſon you likewiſe find 
Short ſyllables to adjectives ſubjoin d. 

And ly, which to ſo many adverbs ſtands 
Subjoin d, ro length ned utterance demands. : 


Syllables are ſhort which are acquired at the end of ſome 
ſabſtantives by declenſion and variation of number; and thoſe 


which are acquired at the end of ſome forms of the verb by 
conjugation, are likewiſe ſhort, 


The ſyllable es is, in effect, acquired i in the genitive caſe ſm- 
gular by s ſubſtantives which end in ſilent e, ſuch as judge; 
and by others which are of the firſt or third variety. Thus, | 


The marſhals e or the judge's robe. Shakeſ peare. 
But for the wits of eitber Charles's _ 1 Pope. 


This ſyllable is always ſhort. 


& ſhort, is likewiſe ſubjoined in the plural of all ſubſtantives 


of the firſt and third variety ; as, Jes __ churches, hfſe G5, 
oh &c. 


The 
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The ſame ſyllable, viz. 2s ſhort, is likewiſe ſubjoined in * 
third, perſon preſent of the indicative mood of verbs that end as 
the ſubſtantives do which form the plural ” 85 as, be 
placts, eaſes, fits, daſdès, &c. 


eſt, the termination of the ſecond 1 ſingular of the ſame 
tenſe, is likewiſe ſhort ; as, thou beareſt, granteſt, fande ſt, &c. 
But this ſyllable i is uſyally contracted; as, thou bearſt. 


The ſyllables ing and ed, which are affixed to the root of the 
verb in order to form either the definitive tenſes, or thoſe of the 
infinitive mood, or the participles, are ſhort; as, call ing, I have 
called, a man called ; but ed is ay often contracted; as, call ad. 


The ſyllables er and eff, which are affixed to adjectives in 
order to form the degrees of compariſon, are ſhort as, fairer, 
faireſt, . 


Ihe ſyllable y, ſubjoined 5 adverbs, is mon; 3 as, fairly, 
. 5 Kc. 


Theſe rules admit of few or no exceptions, 2% 


2 7 the quantity of words of 40 Glubla. 


"HE RE are few or no words in Engliſh which have two 
long ſyllables ſycceeding each other, and as ſome one 
ſyllable of every word of more than one ſyllable has a ſtreſs of 

the voice upon it, it is manifeſt that Rngliſh diſſyllable words 

- muſt either cook of a long ſyllable followed b a ſhort one, 

or of a ſhort ſyllable followed by a long one. g 


— 


Diſſyllables are either - original words, or derivatives from 
monoſyllables, or compounds from monoſyllables: and whether 


they become diffyllables by derivation or compoſition, it is ma- 
2 | 1 nifeſt 
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nifeſt that only one ſyllable can be added to the original mono- 


ſyllable ; for if more ladies were added, the reſult would be a 
word of three or more ſyllables. 


— 


The Engliſh winds have been botrowed from ſo many lan- 
guages, that it is very difficult to determine what diſſyllables are 
to be conſidered as original words, and what as not ſo, And as 
both derivative and compound words are formed ſometimes by 
ſubjoining a ſyllable, and ſometimes by prefixing a ſyllable to 
an original word, it is equally difficult to determine what words 
are to be confidered as derivatives, and what as compounds ; 
and when derivatives or compounds are made by particles pre- 
fix'd, the lame particle is long in ſome words and ſhort in others, 


Thus ex is long in, exit, extant ; but is ſhort in expreſs, ex- 
tent, extol, and many other words, This has come to paſs 
from our retaining many of the letters of thoſe languages whence 
ſo many of our words are taken, without retaining the pronun- 
ciation of the languages. 


III. Diſſyllables in age, en, et, iſb, ow, 
Our, y, le, ter, c-, 1 allow 
Of accent on the laſt ; except in words 
Which compoſition frequently affords 
With monoſyllables, when they are found 
Following a prepoſition ſhort in ſound, 


Words of two ſyllables of every part of ſpeech which end in 
age, en, et, iſh, ow, our, y, le, ter, ck, have uſually the laſt 
Hllable ſhort ; as, bondage, mdi den, quiet, ſel, , fellow, authour, 
Holly, fubtle, siſter, myſtick, frohck, &c. to manage, to open, to 
picket, to laviſh, to follow, (except allow) to labour, to illy, to 
puzzle, to flatter, to frol c; &c. 


But 
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But a ſhort prepoſition i is frequently found placed 1 mo- 
noſyllables of theſe terminations, ſo as to form diſſyllables with 
the accent on the original word, which is now the laſt ſyllable 
of the compound word; as in, engage, aſſwage, beset, unwijh, 


foreſlow, contour, comply, reply ; deny, , Inter, refer, fen, wy 
lo ck, &, 


% 


IV. The nouns diffyllable which end in er 
Upon the firſt a length'ned accent bear, 


Nouns of two ſyllables which end in er have the accent upon 
the firſt ſyllable ; as, thunder, we nal ood, Jplinttr, Jpeattr, 
hearer, reade er, &c, 


V. But nouns diffyllable, if they contain 5 
A diphthong in the laſt (fave ous, eign, ain) * 
Require. that on the laſt the voice ſhall long remain, 


' Nouns of two ſyllables, if they havk a diphthong i in 0 laſt 
ſyllable, have the accent on the laſt; as in a retreat, a ſurvey, 
a delch, applauſe, &s, 


But nouns which end in ain i muſt be excepted ; as, certain, 


mountain, fountain, chieftain, &c, And in ; 3 as, foreign, 
cv reign, and ſome others, _ 


"Ad ſeveral adjeftives in 0; as, | famous, jedlous, eds 
lous, &c. IS 


Nouns in ow and our, although they have a diphthong in the . 
laſt ſyllable, have that ſyllable ſhort, by the firſt rule concerning 


words of two ſyllables; as, 4 a fwallow, 4 fellow, a billow, * 
2 labour, &c. 


VI. In 
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VI. In verbs diſſyllable, if on their end 
Diphthongs or ſev'ral conſonants attend, 


Or ſilent e following a conſonant, 
A length' ned accent to the laſt we grant. 


Verbs of two ſyllables which have a diphthong in the laſt 
ſyllable, or end with two conſonants, or in ſilent e following 
a conſonant, have the accent on the latter ſyllable; as, to re- 
pdir, to enjoy, to deſiroy, to appedr, to betrdy, to allay, &c. ; 
to difireſs, to commund, to depdrt, to regard, to deſert, &c.; 
to behave, 70 OW to abite, to ariſe, to o conclude, &c. 


vn. In ſev'ral words difyllable which bear 
At once of noun and verb the character, 
The noun has on the firſt its accent plac'd, 
But by the verb 'tis taken on the laſt, 


In FO wards of two ſyllables which are uſed both as nouns 
and verbs, the noun has the accent upon the former ſyllable, 
and the verb on the latter; as, d4bſent, to abſent ; dbtraf, to 


abſtrdet; cement, to cement; a om", 2 canſirt ; a conteſt, 2 
conteſt ; &c. 


But this rule admits of many exceptions ; for there are very 
many diſſyllable nouns which do not end either in age, en, et, iſb, 
our, y, le, ter, or ck, and which of conſequence have the ac- 
cent on the latter ſyllable : and yet there are verbs of the fame 
form with theſe nouns ; as, an expreſs, to expreſs ; an eclipſe, 
to eclipſe; a divine, to divine; diſtruſt, to diſtruſt; a diſguiſe, to 
diſguiſe; a regard, lo regard; repoſe, to refuſe; a report, to re- 
port; &c. VV 


And there are many diſſyllable verbs which end in age, en, et, 
1%, our, y, le, ter, or ck, and which of conſequence have the 
accent on the former ſyllable, and yet there are nouns of the 
2232 ſame 
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ſame form with theſe verbs; as, Mrage. to forrage ; a hdiden, 
to bdiden; a garden, to garden; a billet, to billet, a reliſh, to 


reliſh; a labour, to labour; a fdvour, to favour ; a ſilly, to 


ſally; a fable, to fable; a ſtruggle, to firuggh; a clatter, ts 
clatter ; butter, to bitter ; a * ck, to froli > ; &c. 


of he quantity of FE of * 2 8 


VIII. F to diſſyllables prefix'd you find 


One only ſyllable, or one ſubjoin'd ;. 
The accent ſtill continues as it Tell 


Upon th' ging) diſſyllable. 


If a fin ole ſyllable i is either placed before or behind a word 
of two Hlables, the compound or derivative word of three ſylla- 


bles uſually retains the accent upon the ſame ſyllable on which 


it was placed upon the original word of two ſyllables before the 
added ſyllable was prefixed or ſubjoined to ii. Thus from 44g, 


illegal; from «cho, retcho; from venom, invenom; from ruly,. 
unruly ; and ſo of very many other triſyllables which have the 


accent on the firſt, by prefixing a ſyllable to the original words. 


But from men, we have 0minous; from ice, officer ; from 


&geur, ddoraus ; from niggard, niggardiy; from nimble, nimble- 
zeſs ; and ſo of very many other triſyllables formed from diſſylla- 


bles which have the accent on the firſt, by e a idee ; 


to the original words, 


Likewiſe from infidte, we have reinfide ; from aſsgn, re- 


aſiign ; from ſuppdſe, preſuppdſe; from mature, immature; dectiue, + 
undeceive; compoſe, diſcompdſe ; engdge, diſengdge; and many others 


with the accent ſtill on the laſt ſyllable, though a ſyllable is pre- 
fixed, And from invent, inventive; repent, repentance ; de- 


light, delightful ; reſpect, reſpective; condiice, condycive ; and 


many others with the accent on the laſt ſyllable but one, * 
3 a ſyl- 
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a ſyllable is ſubjoined. So- that the accent remains as it ſtood | 
on the original — vere a ſyllable was ſubjoined to it. 1 


4 


1x. Tris ylables in al, ate, en-, ous, y, : 
Ul. Zon, ce, le, re, long foie deny 
On both their latter ſyllables, and hence - 
Muſt each with a long ſyllable commence. 


Triſyllables ending in al, ate, ent, ous, y, ude, ion, ce, le, re, 
have their accent upon the firſt ; as, capital, tollerate, adequate, 
continent, drient, cdptious, factious, vanity, quantity, grdtitude, 
interlude, nation, ſuction, variance, eminence, portable, tangible, 
theatre, furniture, &c. 


But obſerve that triſyllables in ate, ent, and ce, have the 
accent upon the ſecond, if they are formed by ſubjoining a ſylla- 
ble to diſſyllables which have an accent upon the laſt ; as, com- 
penſate, abſorbent, connivance, &c. 


Or if they have a vowel in the ſecond ſyllable before two con- 
ſonants; as, inteſtate, incumbent, reluctance, &c. 


And ſeveral trifyllables in le, have their accent on the middle 
ſyllable, in conſequence of ſeveral conſonants placed after a 
vowel which is in that Tn as, apoftle, epiſtle, Aiſciple, ll 
. &. 8 i 


*. The middle of triſyllables in ſound 'Þ 
Is long, if with a diphthong it be found, | qv 
Or following conſonants in it attend | | | 
A vowel, or the word in atour, ator, end, —_ 


If the middle Sable of a word of three ſyllables have a 
e in it, or if this ſyllable be formed by two or 
Yyy 2 more 


err ee nen 
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more conſonants following a vowel, or if the word end in 
atour, or ator, the accent is upon the middle ſyllable , as, 


ended vour, encounter, accoutre, imbroider, &c.; delinquent, vin- 


dictive, domeſtic, reſplendent, paternal, apprentice ; credtour, 
tranflter 


Moſt of the triſyllables in artour and ator are derived from 
diſſyllables in ate, which have the accent upon the Taft, and 


* 


therefore are included in the eighth rule. 


Xl. Some French triſyllables long ſound admit 
Upon the laſt ; on which tis likewiſe fit 
When two preceding ſyllables are plac'd 
MANY to modify the meaning of the laſt, 


Several words of three ſyllables, which EI with the 
manner of accenting them have been borrowed from the French, 
have the laſt ſyllable long ; as, magazine, barleguin, repart &, 


diſbabille. 


And monoſyllables modified by prepoſitions of two ſyllables 


prefixed, often retain the accent in the compound word of three 


ſyllables; as, overcome, underſtand, intermix. 


Of the quantity of words of more than three ſyllables. 


XII. IF polyſyllables from words compos'd 
Buy ſingle added ſyllables are clos d; 
Or have one ſyllable prefix'd ; the ſound 
Remains as on the ſimple word 'tis found. 


In words of more than three ſyllables which are formed from 
other words, either by nn g or prefixing one fyllable, 
the 
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the accent remains upon the ſame ſyllable of the compound or 
derivative word, on which it was placed in the ſimple word; as, 
from per fidious, perfidiouſneſs ; profeſſor, profeſſorſhip ; venture 
ſome, ventureſomeneſs ; reconcile, reconcilement ; fignificant, figni- 
ficancy ; furvivour, ſurvivourſhip ; &c. and from amiable, 


undmiable ; continent, incontinent ; union, reunion; aſſumption, 


reaſſumption ; aſſemble, reaſſemble ; defedfible, indefedfible ; &c. 


This rule admits of ſeveral exceptions ; as, from accident, ac- 


cidental ; parent, * abſtain, @hftinence ; ; ddamant, dda- 
mantine ; &c. | 


XII. If polyſyllables i in ion , 
Upon the laſt but two the accent muſt repoſe. 
And thoſe in ian, ate, ical, claim 
zfy and ous, their accent on the ſame. 
But thoſe in ator, atour, which appear 
Upon the laſt but one, an accent bear. 
On all the reſt, ſuch accent muſt attend, 


As reſts upon the words, from which theſe words deſcend. : 


Polyſyllables which end in Jon, Jan, zate, ical, ity, ous and le, 
have an accent on the laſt ſyllable but two; as, accommod&4tion, 
admonition, abſolution, rhetorician, physician ; licentiate, appropriate, 
exforiate, aſsociate ; geographical, hypothetical, analggical ; declioity a 
rotundity, acidity, aftivity , ability; aha Hs courageous, acri- 
monious, e . 


Polyſyllables which end in azour or ator have an accent upon 
the laſt ſyllable but one ; as, adminſirator, diftdtor, moderatour, 
dedicator. 


Polyſyllables which do not fall under theſe rules uſually 185 
ſerve the accent of the words from whence they are derived ; 
| * 
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from tolerate, tdlerable ; account, accountable ; contempt, contumpti- 


Ble; accuſe, accuſative , compulſion, compu ory; provoke, ag 
#ve ; declaim, declamatory ; - &c, 


The thirteen rules laid down Hoo contain the beſt directions 
which ! could find or give for the quantity of the ſyllables of 
Engliſh words. Many of them admit of exceptions, th which 
the reader or learner is referred to uſe and the obſervation of the 


poets, which in any language 1 is the ſureſt of all rules, 


Of the compoſition of Engl 65 verſe. 


HAVE already obſerved, that certain numbers of ſyllables, 
taken in certain laws of quantity, conſtitute what are called 
feet in poetry; and that certain numbers of feet, placed i in cer- 
tain orders, conſtitute verſes, 


The feet which are to be principally attended to in com- 
poſing Engliſh verſes, are the iambic foot, which conſiſts of a 


ſhort ſyllable before a long one; as, r2pofe, cinfide, dfireſs : the 
trochee, which conſiſts of a long ſyllable before a ſhort one; as, 


labour, virtue, ever : the daGyl, which conſiſts of one long ſyl- 


lable * two ſhort ones; as, wondering g, labourèr, timorgus : 


and the anapeſt, which conſiſts of | two ſhort ſyllables before 2 


long one; as, and wãres. 


It is' not eaſy to find anapzſts conſiſting of fingle words in 


Engliſh ; although the foot frequently occurs in our verſes, by 
placing a ſhort ſyllable before a word, the firſt ſyllable of which 


is ſhort, and the ſecond long; as, 15 avaid; or two ſhort monoſyl- 
lables before a third, which is pronounced long; ; as, by the 'ny FJee. 


Our verſes are uſually compoſed of iambic or trochaic feet, 
and therefore have been often repreſented as each kind of verſe 
conſiſtin g of a certain number of — and not of a certain 

number 
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number of feet; for as an iambic or trochaic foot, each con- 


fiſts of two ſyllables ; if any number of the one or the other, or 
of both intermixed, are placed in a verſe, the verſe muſt con- 


tain twice as many ſyllables as it contains feet; yet a dactyl is 
often in effect placed inſtead of one of theſe feet; but when it 
is ſo, one of its ſhort ſyllables is conſidered as taken from it, and 


a mark of eliſion is ſometimes placed over the ſyllable that is 
conſidered as taken away, Thus, gathering, every, ponderous, 
and many other words, are confidered as diffyllables with the 
ſecond ſhort, and are often ſpelled in verſe, gath ring, ev'ry, pon- 
d rous; but a good reader pronounces them as dactyls, and a 


good ear perceives that they ought to be ſo pronounced. And 
violent, watery, and ſeveral others, are confidered as contracted 


in the ſecond ſyllable ; and ſumptuous, chriſtian, vexation, i- 


cious, advantageous, and ſeveral other words ending in an, on, ous, 


preceded by a vowel, are conſidered as if that vowel were cut 
out, and the words contained one ſyllable leſs than they really 


do. Yet a good reader pronounces the ſyllable with a ſmooth 
flow of the breath, ſo as to make it ſome what liquid, and unite 


ur with the following e ; 


But far the greateſt number of the feet of our verſes are either 
1ambic or trochaic, and therefore it is the moſt convenient to 
meaſure by theſe feet; and if ſo, each verſe may be conſidered 
as containing a certain number of ſyllables. But the learner 


mult be told, that to put the number of ſyllables together with- 
out regard to quantity, is not ſufficient for the proper ſucceſſion 
of modulation which the verſe requires. Thus our heroic 
verſe uſually conſiſts of ten ſyllables but theſe fyllables muſt be 
alternately ſhort and long, #. e. the verſe muſt conſiſt of five 
iambic feet; or the firſt ſyllable muſt be long, the ſecond and 
third ſhort, and the fourth long, and the reſt alternately ſhort 
and long, 1. e. the verſe muſt eonſiſt of a trochee followed by 
four iambic feet; or if not thus, ſuch verſe will in moſt in- 
ſtances be harſh, and in ſome inſtances utterly unmuſical. Thus 


the following line of Dr, Donne, 2 Better 
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. Better pictures of vice, teach me virtue. Sat, 4. line. 72. 


has exactly ten ſyllables, but has not the rithmus or mu dulation 


of an heroic verſe; for to give it ſuch modulation the quantities 
| ſhould be, 


Better Herures if vice, Zeach me e ; 
whereas the quantities are, 


Bertzr pitires if vice teach m virtite. 


Many of the lines of this author are equally faulty in the di 
poſition of the long and ſhort ſyllables, and therefore theſe lines 


cannot be conſidered as verſes, * they have a juſt number 


g Of the iambic meaſure. 


UR ve ches of iambic 8 conſiſt of four, fix, eight, 
ten or twelve ſyllables, 


Of Fovs. 


With ravih'd ears 
The m6narch hears, 
- Aſſumes the God, 2 
Affécts to nöd. . 
At dead of night | 
5 A glaring ſpright 
e With hideous ſcreams 3 
Tl haunt thy dreams. Addiſon. 


Unheärd, unknown, 
He makes his moan, 5 


of 
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Blow, blow, thou winter-wind, : | 

Thou art not ſô unkind 1 
As män's ingrätitüde; ä | 
Thy toòth is not fo keen, 
Becauſe thou rt not ſeen, | 
Although thy breath be rüde. Shakeſpeare. I 
In pekce, at 6nce will | 


Both lay me down, and ſleep; 
For oy 4 al6ne doſt keen 1 
Me ſafe, where'er I lie, Milton. 


The two kinds of ation, of which the ſpecimens above 
are given, are ſeldom uſed, except in odes, and in ſongs; and 
even in theſe, they are 3 intermixed with other meaſures. 


of Eine. 
And may at 14ſt my weary äge 
Find ovit 2 peaceful Ota itäge, 
The hairy gown, the möſſy cell, 
Where I may sit and rightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 2 
And fo ry herb that sips the dew: Milion's Il Penſeroſo. 


Quoth he, ſome ſay the foul's ſecure 
Againſt 4 Preſs and forfeiture ; 
Is free from action, and exempt 
From execution and contempt; 
And to be ſummon'd to appear 
In tho other world, 's illegal here, 
And therefore few make any account 
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Into what incumbrances they run't; ; 1 
For moſt men carry things ſo even 10 
Between this world, and hell, and heaven, 1 kf 
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Without the leaſt offence to either, 
They freely deal in all together 3 
; And equally abhor to quit 


This world for both, or both for it, Butler's Hudibras, 


If the good Pope remains at home, 
He's the firſt prince in Chriſtendom. 


Chooſe then, good Pope, at home to ſtay, 
Nor weſtward curious take thy way. 


Thy way unhappy ſhouldſt thou take 

From Tiber's bank to Leman lake, 

3 Thou art an aged prieſt no more, 

0 5 But a young flaring painted whore; 

BZ Thy ſex is loſt ; thy town is gone; 

| | No longer Rome, but Babylon. : 

3 That ſome few leagues ſhould make this chang e, 

To men unlearn'd ſeems mighty ſtrange. Price s Auna. | 


| 1 5 This meaſure | is One in tales and _— 


546 


of Tax. . 

This is the principal allies; in che Boge 1 being 9 

uſed in heroic poetry, tragedy, fatyr, and in poems of any con- 4 
ſiderable extent on all kinds of 3 and that en theſe —_ 

| R are in thime or not. 


The Saviour egmes! by en bend foretold: 
; Hear him ye deaf, and, all ye blind, beheld! 
5 Hie from thick * ſhall pu purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye-ball pour the day. 
Tis he th'obſtruced' paths of ſound ſhall clear, 
- And bid new mufic charm th'unfolding ear: 

The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his cratch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear; 

From ev'ry face he wipes off ev ry tear. 
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In adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th'eternal wound. Pope's Meſ. 


I through the ample air in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell! and ſhow 
The powers of darkneſs bound. Thou at the fight 
Pleas d out of heaven ſhalt look down, and ſmile; 
| While by thee rais'd I ruin all my foes, 

Death laft, and with his carcaſs glut the grave: 
Then, with the multitude of my redeem'd 
Shall enter heav'n long abſent, and return, 

Father ! to ſee thy face, wherein no cloud 

Of anger ſhall remain; but peace aſſur d 

And reconcilement :. wrath ſhall be no more 

Thenceforth, but in thy preſence j joy entire, Milt. Par. lo N. 


A verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an en is ſome- 


times uſed amongſt the verſes af ten ſyllables, if the verſes are in 


chime; 7 Hs | 
Ile ceas'd: and ceaſing, with reſ] * he bow'd, 
And with his hand, at once, the fatal ſtatue ſhow'd. Dryd. 


Waller was ſmooth; but Dryden taught to join 
I ̃) be varying verſe, the full reſounding line, } 
The long majeſtic march, and energy divine, Pope. 


The pauſe in the Alexandrine verſe muſt be after the ſixth 
ſyllable, 


The modern Englih poets make no uſe of verſes of more 
than twelve ſyllables, and of thoſe of twelve only occaſionally, 
and not two of them following each other. Some whole poems 
were formerly made altogether of Alexandrines, as by Drayton 
and ſome others; and Chapman tranſlated Homer in verſes of 
fourteen ſyllables : but theſe long meaſures have been found un- 


ſuitable to the rapidity of the language. 
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UR verſes of this meaſure conſiſt ve, or ſeven 

ſyllables ; for although a trochaic foot config but of two 
ſyllables, the firſt long, and the ſecond ſhort; a trochaic verſe 
Has uſually an additional ſyllable ſubjoined at the end of the verſe 
after a full foot, for the ſake of reſting the voice upon it. 
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Als meaſure confilts Gr ons or more ; daQtyls with a ſylla- 


ble prefixed to the verſe, and cnelubjcined for the pauſe, ; 


One _ wah A zan r and one ſubj oined. 


e The ein tall bleeds „ 1 8 


Two ehe. _ a Gable beaded and one «fb ited. 


Di6genes ; ſürly and proud, 
_ Who ſnärl' d at the Macedon yeath, 
— Delightedi in wine that was good, 
Becauſe in good wine there was lk. 


Three dag, 1k a bn, 4555 ad one « ji oi ind. 


hen bote went with me where! Tobe. 
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of the anopeſi ate” 


1 BY one tet «Gillble he prefixed to the dactylie meaſures, above 


5 ibed, ty: W f 1 "become anapeſtic meaſures, 


mn rige ſhall be ſben 7 
The revenge of a queen. | | Addiſon. 
5  AmidſRhddoge' ſabes, Ba) Pope, 
| | 55 
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Many part of Tuller s book on huſbandry « are in this meaſure, 
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See the Furies ariſe 
See the ſnakes that they rear ; 
How they hiſs in their hair, 


And the ſparkles that flaſh from their ey es! Dryden 
And the King ſeiz d a flambeau with zeal to deſtr6y, ibid 


An theſe meaſures, of which I have treated and given exam- 
ples, are varied by many combinations, and ſometimes by dou- 


ble GO either with or 3 rhime, as in the heroic. 


To be, or not to be; that i is the bon. 
Whether tis nobler in the mind to fuffer 


K 155 I be ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; ; 
Or to take arms againſt a fea of trouble s, 
And by oppoſing, end then. | Shakeſpeare, 
Nor ſuffers Horace more in wrong tranſlations 5 
By wits, than critics In as Wrong quotations, es > 


Andi in the kia ds of eight ſyllables. os 


She made it plain, that human paſſion | ENT? 
Was order d by 3 e 


And i in that of fix. 


Tas when the 9 were ne 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 


A damſel lay deploring . 
All on a rock reclin d. Gay. 


When the 1 0 8 are fried i double endings, 
the laſt ſyllable of the uſual meaſure, which ſerved as a reſt for 


the voice, is ſupplied by a full anne . and this makes 
the meaſure exceedingly ſoſt. 


Rich the EY „„ | 
Sweet the pleaſure. | Dryden. 
| Pleaſure 
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Pleaſure courting 
Charms tranſporting ! 


Joys enſuing. 9 . Addiſon, 
O the pleaſing pleaſing ànguiſn, 3 
When we love, and when we languiſh, Addiſon, 


_ Softly ſweet in Lydian meaſures, 
| $6on 1 ſ6oth'd his ſ6ul to pleaſures. 
War, he ſung, is t6il and trouble ; 
H6nour but an Em bubble, 

Never Ending, ſtill beginning, 

Fighting Rill, and ſtill deſtroying ; 'F 
If the werld be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think it wörth enjoying. 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 


Täke the good the gods grovide —_ Dryden, 
The dactyſic and anapæſtic meaſures are likewiſe frequently 


ſoftened * a double ending. 


| For of üs pretty flows, © 
Our wives are fo jealous, 


They n&er have enoügh of our abty. Audiſon. 
Now with füries ſurréunded, n: 

Deſpiiring, conf6unded, | Dope. 

The rules and examples laid: down above, may be ſufficient 


to direct a learner how to place the words in every kind of Eng- 
liſh verſe, ſo as to preſerve true quantity. But it is to be obſerved, 
that the-iambic meaſures, eſpecially the heroic, or verſe of ten 
fyllables, and the verſe of eight, admit of other feet beſides 
zambic feet in ſeveral places, in order to diverſify the modulation, 
ar to adapt the ſound to the ſenſe on ſome occaſions, 


A tro- 
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A trochee is often uſed inſtead of an iambic foot a at the vegin- | 
ning of a verſe; as, 125 


Daphne, farewell, and all the 1 adieu. gg - Pope. 


And a ſpondee (or two long ſyllables 3 2 other) 


is uſed to expreſs nen of en, or difficulty of execu- 
tion; as, 8 


When Ajax tives fore rocks viſt weight to „ 
The line tõo labours, * the words move > flow. Pope. 


' And other changes of one foot for Aer, on particular oc- 
caſions, may be obſerved in Milton, and indeed in every other 
poet who has uſed the iambic meaſure with ſucceſs. But a 
particular conſideration of this ſubject is the province of criti- 
ciſm, and not of grammar. The reader will find it conſidered 
with much judgment by M r. Foſter in his treatiſe lately pub- 

liſhed on the Greek accents, Chap. III. and more largely, and 
with great elegance of ear and taſte, by Lord Rayne, in his 
Elements of Criticiſm, Chap. XVIII. Sect. V. 


As to the licences of Engliſh poetry, the 1 Wa of 
making almoſt every word of one ſyllable either ſhort or long 
upon occaſion, makes it ae needleſs to NC others, 


I have already obſerved, that we contract many words by he 
expulſion of a ſhort vowel. This frequently happens when the 
viel precedes a liquid conſonant.; as, temp'rance, violence, pro- 
nounced as, vi lence, &c. or led two ſhort vowels coaleſce 

into one Hllable, as Variance, Fustian, J reſolution, 125 BY 


The final e of the is often cut off, by ſynalæpha or che figure 
elifon, before a vowel; as, ib advent'rous and b the o in 
zo is ſometimes cut off in d che ſame eee a8, Yoldacs! 


I And 
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And e er is uſed for ever, and v'er for over, and em for them; as, 


nd ** forget em all. "wn 


And ſome few other eliſions are made in poetry, which will 
eaſily appear to any obſerver. 


- Bude; in his Hudibras, ſometimes uſes” elifions which are 
not found in other poets ; as in the paſſage quoted above, in any 
account, any is to be read as if it were of one ſyllable, and the y 
were prefixed to account; and into what is to be read, as if it were 
int'what ; and ſo of many other inſtances which may be found 
in that moſt excellent performance. But theſe contractions are 
often harſh, and therefore have ſeldom been followed, even by 
Prior in his Tales, or Gay 1 in his Fables, who are the principal 
authors that have written in the iambic meaſure of eight ſyllables 
: ſince Butler's time. | 


5 Lord Kayme, in the ſection referred to above, has fully 
| ſhewn the great variety of modulation which the Engliſh heroic 
_ verſe is capable of, eſpecially when without rhime ; all the other 

meaſures are uſually with rhime, and the iambic meaſures of 
four and fix ſyllables, and the trochaic, dactylic, and anapæſtic 
meaſures, are ſeldom uſed but in lyric poetry, and in ſongs. 
Dryden's and Pope' s Odes on St, Cecilia's Day, will ſatisfy any 
one who ſhall examine them, of how great extent and variety of 
N the Engliſh language is capable. 


I have made no particular obſervations on rhime; for to treat 
of this point effectually, it would be neceſſary to make a kind of 
dictionary, in order to ſhew what words rhime to each other in 
this language, and this would exceed the limits of a grammar. 
But, indeed, uſe and trial are the moſt effectual methods of ar- 
riving at the ready faculty of writing in rhime, and to that the 
learner muſt be referred in this, as in many other inſtances of the 

proper — of language, both in poetry and proſe. It 
4A *  eablly 
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eafily appears from what is faid at the cloſe of the Speculative 


Grammar, why the Latin and Greek verſes do not admit of 
rhime, viz. becauſe theſe languages are overloaded, even in 
proſe, with correſpondenees of termination; ſo that to affect 


ſuch correſpondences ſtill farther in theſe languages, muſt occa- 
fion diſguſt, Whenſoever rhime has been 2 in Latin, 


it has 1 been double rhime ; as, 


Et nunc dilectum ſpeculum * more roafigm 
Pulvis ſuavis odore, et epiſtola ſuavis Amore. 


For ſingle terminations, which rhime to each other, occur too 
frequently, in this language, without ſtudy ; and therefore 
mould be avoided as much as poſſible ; ; and much more the 
double rhimes, which were only uſed in times of barbariſm, 
But this is no reaſon why rhime ſhould not be admitted in a 
language, the plan of conſtruction whereof is not formed on 

correſpondence of termination, which is the caſe of the En- 
glih. Indeed, in long poems of a ſerious nature, rhime ſeems 
to be leſs proper, betauſe the ſame ſounds, or nearly the ſame, 
muſt recur too frequently ; but on gay or ludicrons ſubjects, 
rhime ſeems to be very proper ; and i in lyric . on * 
| ſubject whatſoever, . 
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